



1521—1 recommend the Bulovo because 1 
wear one myself. This fine baguette watch 
.is Buiova's Miss America model. Af last 
lyear's low price. $2.38 o month 
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DIAMOND 



This is a Sworn Perfect diamond. You’re sure it's perfect 
because it conforms with the Federal Trade Commission's 
ruling that a diamond described as perfect must be with* 
out spots, flaws, or carbon. My diamond expert and I 
select these diamonds and he swears that they are per* 
feet In an affidavit sworn to before a Notary Public. You 
get this affidavit with purchase. The feature shown het« 
is a good sited sworn perfect diamond with 2 other dla* 
monds in an attractive 14k white gold mounting. Only 
$4.90 a month. Examine at my expense— ask for No. 89. 



78— A dainty ring at a low 
price. New style natural 
gold mounting in 14 k; 
brilliant high quality dia* 
mond. Yo'u'll like it. 

$2.90 a month 



|251— Our craftsmen de* 
signed this 20 diamond 
wedding ring of 18k white 
gold so that it will look 
like an all diamond ring 
when worn. It's the narrow 
band design, but not too 
narrow. $2.88 a month 












1825— I hdve tested this watch myself and 
found it to be dependable. It's a dainty 
baguette with 7 jewels priced exception- 
ally low. $1.40 a month 



2501— A snappy, good-looking watch that 
will give lasting satisfaction— a Sulova. 
Beautifully engraved case; 7 Jewel move* 
ment; new link band. Give It a trial. 

$2.38 a month 



2124 — I had this watch reproduced from a 
$75UI0 model. Numerals on case in enom* 
eled background. 7 jewel movement; new 
style link chain band. Lei me send it for 
your approval. $1.35 a month 



592— A very popular num- 
ber in New York during 
the Xmas holidays. A 
beautiful Dinner Ring ar- 
ranged with 9 high quol- 
ity diamonds In 14k white 
gold. A real bargain— ex- 
amine It and convince 
yourself. $2.90 a month 



1207—1 know men like 
heavy rings. I had this ring 
made up sturdy and strong 
In 10k yellow gold. Your 
initials cut out In gold an4 
mounted on black onyx, 
with diamond as Illus- 
trated. $1.50 a month 



1875 — 1 bought 500 of tKese 2 diamond 
baguette watches to get a low price. 
That's why I can offer it to you at this big 
reduction. I'll guarantee the 7 Jewel move- 
ment to give losting satlsfoctlon. Gel 
h yours while the ilmlfed Quantity losts. j 
$1.90 o month 



BRINGS 
YOUR CHOICE 






Over 54 years ago, my father 
started this business, and won 
thousands of friends by fair treat- 
ment and good, hone^dollar for 
dollar value. He originated the 
10-month payment^ian which 
makes buying so easy. Now I'm 
“following in his foots^ps" and 
if you'll give me yotft loose 
change I'll give you thg^amond 
or watch that you warft' on my 
liberal pin-money term%«^as lit- 
tle as 25c a week, payab>fe month- 
ly. Here are some of the bargains 
I'd like you to examine, it's sim- 
ple — here's how you do it. 

WHA^pU DO— 

Simpjp'fl^a dollar bill in an en- 
velope with your name, address, 
number of article wanted and tell 
me your age (must be over 20), 
occupation, employer and other 
facts about yourself. All this in- 
formation will be held strictly 
confidential: no direct In- 
quiries made- 

WHAT I'll DO— 

I'll open o 10-monlh charge 
account lor you qnd send 
your selection for approval 
and 10-day free trial. If it isn't 
all I say about It ond more— 
send it back and your dollar 
will be refunded immediately. 
If satisfied, you pay balance 
in 10 small monthly payments 
—simply vour loose change. 



£.\U.Swcid' 9rtc. 

MAILORDER DIVISION »/ FI NLAY STRAUS 

r™nn iA7Q BROADWAY-NEW YORK 



FREE TO ADULTS — Com- 
plete calalog of Diamonds, 
Wotches, Jewelry, Silver- 
wore — all on 10-monfh 
terms — sent upon request. 
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BEST IN SCIENCE FICTION 






STUDENTS BUSY AT WORK IN GREAT COYNE SHOPS 



Lewn 

ELEaRicmr 

ril Finance 
Your Training 

Yes, w! I mean what I say. I’ll train you in 
90 ^ys, right here in the Great Coyne Shops 
—NOT BY CORKESPONDENCE— but by 
real electrical work on real electrical machinery. 
AND YOU WON’T HAVE TO START PAYING 
ME BACK UNTIL TWO MONTHS AFTER 
YOUR REQUIRED TRAINING PERIOD IS 
OVER AND THEN YOU’LL HAVE OVER A 
YEAR TO COMPLETE YOUR PAYMENTS. 



This Is the Greatest 0£fer 



Ever Made hy Any School 

I MEAN exactly what I aay. Yon can get a complete training by the world’s oldest and largest Practical Electrical 
School and I’ll finance yonr ’Tuition. Yon won’t have to start paying me back in small, monthly myments 
until 2 months after your required training period is over. 1 consider thefellow who is ambitious enough to wsmt 
to get ahead by taking my Tinning, worthy of my help, MAIL THE COUPON BELOW and you can prove to me that 
yon are willing to sjpend just THREE MONTHS in me Coyne Training Shops Learning ELECTRICITY. Then, 
ni tell yon how I finance yonr Tuition — give yon your complete Training and let you pay me back later. 




I Same. 



lAck of experience— age or 
advanced education bars no 
one. I don’t care if yon don’t 
know an armature from an 
air brake— I don’t expect you 
to I It makes no difference I 
Don’t let lack of money stop 
you. Most of the men at Coyne 
Lave no more money than 
yon have. I^at’s why Ihave 
worked out my offers. 

MANY EABN While 
LEASNING 

tf YM need part-time work to help 
puy four livinuezpeDeee and will tell 
me yoor probleina 1 may be aUe to 
help yw aa I have thooBande of otb- 
ere. niea, to 12 brief weeks, to the 
peat roarinuebopsof Coyoe, 1 trahi 
poo as yoQ never areamed voo ooald 
be tratoed . . . en one of uw great* 
ast ootlajm of rieetrieal apparatos 
ever ewembled . . . real d^amoe, 
enotoes, power plants, aoto. switch* 
board*, trananuttlne etations . . . 
everytbtoff from doorbell* to farm 
powM and Kghting . . . foll-elzed 
• « • to fall operation every dayl 

TRAINING 

By Aetual Worfi 

■ Nodollbooto.nobafiltoflrebartejiio 
eiaeec*. you get indtridoal trainmg 
e . • all real aetaal work with only 
the theory yoo will need. BuUdinB 
real batterim . s . wtodtog real arma* 



Prepare far Jobs UkeTbesa 

B«re era • f*w of bardred* of ^ I 
tkmsiDtboeleetiricelReld. Oorftve 
wppto y a kont boreae eWea yoo a Bfe* 
tfaae WDoIrwRMDt eorrice. _ 

AUMArURK EXPCRT.^ 
SUBSTATtO N OPS RATOH 
Ainrt^tBc^iciAii 



tans.oiMtatiaeivslsioton.dvsa. A0t|t 
moe and genstuors. wirlM booaea. VttR RmA 
£^:. '"1’' Coyae is yoor on* matset cliaiico 

* osa ster ^eeU j. s> set into olectricitr. Even ob- 
*“ W* ataile Is removed.Tbls Mh^ Is .6 

ioadine to tbe bigeeot par. ysarsold— Oovnetrainlnelstested 

V.l... — proven beyond all donbt — en- 

lOnSvPaVvr UtUre domed by many large electrieal 
..it . ooucerns. Yon ean 6nd ont every- 

"Two weeta ^ter sradnatlon I re- thing absolntelyfree. Simplymall 
celved a splendid job. The main eon- th* conpon and let me send yon 
slderation given my wpileationwas the big, free Coyne book of 160 
that IWM a COTOS Trained man ” photogrnpha . . . faeta . . . jobs 
rep^Ha^d SooeyrrflUinoia. ' I . . . salaries . . . opportoniUea. 
TOh to thank yonr Employment Tells you how many earn eapenaea 
llanager for Beennng to poaito while training and how we aatist 
for me,” writes Mbert Yagon, ‘‘ho onr gradnatea In the field. Tbia 
^ me ont to to Cimpany tba does not obligate yoo. 8o act at 
first day and 1 HU etoloysd then ooce. duet naU coupon, 
immediately. * And 1 eoold qoote 
from hondrade of letters of succeee* 
fol Coyne Trained Hen. WfuU 
have done, you shovid be able to dot 
Bleotrie Ref Hgeratloa 
* Air Ceaditfottlas 

Rigbtnowl aminelndlngmy bignew 
Eieetrfe Befrigeration and Air Coo* 
ditioofng coarse at no extra ecet. 



GetTlds 

FREE 

BMk 



HoMMOf M R. O. LEWIS, PresMeat 
CtmuSduMl ! CoyiM Electrieal School, Dept. A5-S1 

T^^r firenroof J ^ s 

modem home where* | Dear Mr. Lewis:— Without obligation send me 
in is install^ I 7onr big free catalog and all details of Free Em* 

! ployment Service and yoar new Electric Re* 
???}Dme?t?f all ■ frigmUon coarse, also tell me all aboutyoor 



H. Cw UWISs PRCMDEffT pipunvKv emw m m .. 

ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

fCOE.Paaliaaat..D«pt.AS.Sl,CMoago,llL | CUy 



kinds.Everyocxnfort 
and oonvenience has 
been arranged to 
make yon happy and 
eontented dirlring 
yoor training. 

FOUNDUD 1999 



'*Pay After Graduation Offer." 



When enttoering advertieemente, jdeaoe mention Magazine RsADEas* Gsour 



StoU. 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT OUR PRICES 

And we defy anyone to excel our quality. Every standard brand 
tire reconstructed by our modem method is positively guaranteed 
to give full 12 months’ service under the severest road conditions. 
This guarantee is backed by our entire financial resources. 

Buy Now Before Prices Advance I 
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TRUCK BALLOONS ' 

Size Tires Tubes 

.00—20 $ 3.75 81.66 

4.45 1.96 



6.60—20 

7.00—20 

7.50—20 

8.26—20 

0.00—20 

9.76—20 



5.95 2.95 

6.95 3.76 

8.95 4.96 

10.96..... 6.66 
13.95 6.46 

HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 

Size Tires Tubes 

30 X 5 $ 4.25 $1.96 

84 X 6 4.25 2,00 

82 X 6 7.95 2.76 

36 X 6 9.95 3.95 

34 X 7 10.95 3.96 

38 X 7 10.95 3.96 

36 X 8 12.45 4.26 

40 X 8 15.96 4.96 

ALL OTHER TRUCK SIZES 



ALL TUBES ARE GUARANTEED BRAND NEW 

Canfl Rnltf RonAcit tire. (On each Truck Tire send a $4 de- 

OcIlU Ulllj V* UC|JUoll posit.) We ship balance C.O.D.. 6 per cent discount 
for full cash with order. Any tire failing to give 12 months* service will be 
replaced at half price. 

GREAT LAKES TIRE COMPANY, Dept. 220 

4014 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 



WE WANT DEALERS 



When answerinff advertisements, please mention Magazine Readers* Group 




Good News tor Members of the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 



nr HI foUowlDf lift of MtentlflB bw boon preptred 
^ for membari of the SCIENCE riCTlON LSAOUS 
bf Cb« ofBoert at ^adauart«n. 

A FEW WORDS AS TO THE PURPOSE 
OF THE LEAGUE 

The BOIENGB FICTION LEAOUB wai founded 
In Feb.-'jarr, 1984. The Executlre Dlreotora are m 
follows : 

Forreet 7. At^erman. Eando Binder, Jaok Darrow, 
Edmond Hamilton. David H. Keller, M.D., P. 
Schuyler MLUer, Clark Aabton Smith, and B. F. 
Staral. Hugo O^ntsback. Executive Secretary. Charlea 
D. Uorsig. Aulstant S^retary. 

The SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE U a member- 
ship organisation for the promotion of sclenoe fletloo. 
Biere are no dues, no fees, do InlUations. In connec- 
tloD with the LEAGUE. No one makes any money 
^om it: no one derives any salary. The only income 
which the LEAGUE hes la from Ita membership 
essentials. A pamphlet setUng forth the LEAGUE’S 
numerous aspirations and purposes will be sent to 
anyone on receipt of a 8e stamp to cover portage. 

One of the purposes of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE is to enhance the popularity of science 
fiction, to increase the number of Ite loyal followers 
by converting potential advoeates to ' the cause. To 
this end. the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE suppUes 
members with membership letterheads, envelopes, 
lapel buttons, and other essentials. At soon as you 
are enrolled as a member, a beautiful certl^te 
with the LEAGUE’S seal will be sect to you, pro- 
vldlng 15c in stamps or coin Is sent for mailing and 
handling charges. However, this will be given free 
U. all those enrolled members who find U possible 
to call personally at Headquarters for It 

Another eonslderatioii which greeUy boneflti mem- 
bers is that they are entitled to preferential dls- 
counts when buj'lng ecleoce fiction boohs from numer- 
ous firms who have agreed to allow lower prices to 
all SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members. Ttie 
book publishers realiie that, the more fervid fans 
thN^e are to boost soienoe fletloo. tbe more business 
wlU result therefrom; and a goodly portion of the 
pubUthlng business U willing, for this reason, to 
aailst SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members ki 
loereasinr their science fiction oollectlona by secur- 
ing tbe latest books of this type at discounted prloea. 

SCIENCE FICTION ESSENTIALS 
LISTED HERE SOLO ONLY TO 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAOUE MEMBERS 

All the esscatlalt listed (a this page are never 
sold to outsiders. They cannot be bought by anyone 
unless he has already enrolled as one of tbe members 
of the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE or signs the 
blank on this page (which automatically enrolls him 
as a member, always provided that he is a scieooe 
fiction wthuslast). 

If, therefore, you order any of the science fiction 
essentials without filling out the blank, or a facsimile 
(unless y«i are already enrolled as a LEAGUE mem- 
ber), your money will be returned to you. 

Inasmuch as the I«KAGUE Is fcaternational. It 
makes no dlfferonce whether you ere a citizen of 
the United States or any other oountn^. Tbe LHA(}UB 
Is open to alL 
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LEAGUE LETTERHEADS 

A beautiful letterbead has been eapeelaUy de- 
signed for members’ oorrespondence. It is the 
offielal letterbead for all mMibers the LEAGUE 
and It icvaluable when U becomes necessary to 
correspond with otb^ members or wlta Head- 
quarters. 

A>-SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE letter- 
heMte, per 100 Prepaid fiOe 

LEAEIUE ENVELOPES 

So that letters mailed to members of tbe 
LEAGUE can be Immediately recognized, special 
envelope that harmonize with the letterheads 
have been printed. 

B— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE enrel- 
epee, per 100 Prepaid 50c 

LEAGUE SEALS 

These seels, or stivers, are printed in three 
colon and measure 1%* In diameter, and are 
gummed on one side. They are used by members 
to affix to stationery, letterheads, envelopes, 
postal cards Hid the like. Tbe seals jiipify that 
you are a member of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LbiAQUE. Sold In lots Of 2S's or multUHes 
thereof. 

C— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE aeala, 
par 25..... ....Prepaid 15c 

LEAGUE LAPEL BUTTON 

This beautiful button Is made In hard enamel 
In four colors — red, white, blue and gold. It 
measures in diameter. By wearing this but- 
ton, other members will recognize you. Many 
friends will perbape also want to 
LEAGUE. Tba button must be sean to be ap- 
preciated. 

D— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lapal 

batton Prepaid $5# 

DD— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lapal 
button, like the one described abore, 
bat in eolid srold Prepaid $2.50 




If yev do net wish to mutllato this maeazlns. 
any nambsr of appHeatloas wlH bo supplfed upon 




1>— 35c each 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 89 Hadson Street, New York, N.Y« 



FREE 

CERTIFICATE 
To the left is an illus- 
tration of the certili- 
cate provided all 
memb^ of the SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. It is sent 
to all members upon 
receipt of I5e in 
stsmps to cover mid] 
charges. 

WONDER STORIES 
is the voice of tbe 
SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE— a moo<h!]r 
department appears 
in the magame. 



Appl%cat\on for Membership 
SCIENCE FICTION i-EACUE 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. M Hudno SlTHL Nn York. N. V. 

I. the undersigned, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
8CIBNCE FICTION LEAGUE. In Joining tbe LEAGUE. I understand 
that I am not asseseed for membership and that there are no dues and no 
fees of any kind. X pledge myself U> abide by all the rules and regula- 
tions of the SCIENCB FICTION LEAGUE, which rules you are to send 
me on receipt of this application. 

I belong to the following class (put an X Id eorrect space): ( ) Pro- 
fessional: ( ) Business; ( i Student; < ) (Fleais 

print Information) 



Name. . . , 
Addresi. 



.Age. 



City and State 

Country Date 

I enclose 15e, for postage and handling, fo> my Membership Gsrilfloata. 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAOUE. M Hudson Street New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: _ 

[ j I am already enrolled In the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 
t i X am a new member and attach my application to this coupoo. 
Please said me the following SCIENCB FICTION LEAGUE eesee- 
tlals listed In this advertisement: (Please print Information) 



for which I enclose $ herewith. ^ 

(The LEAGUE accepts money orders, cash or nesr u. E. stamps m 
any denomination. Beglster cash or stamps.) 



Address....... 

GUy SUte 



Wh4n anstptrinff advertisement*, please mention Maoazinb RBADSas* Gsoup 




If you'be satisfied with what you're 
making->If you're content to just 
hold onto your present job— If you 
see no advantage in modernizing 
your troining--Then— -This coupon 
doesn't interest you! • But— If 



you'd like to follow the path to 
more money, already blazed by 
thousands of ambitious men, then 
this coupon may be the turning 
point in your earning career! Moil 
it for free information. 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



"The Universal University^ BOX 8052, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins 
and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 



O ArehHeet 

□ ArehiteetonJ Draftamao 
D Buildtnc Thatimatin y 

D Wood Miliwwkizts 

□ Ccmtraetor u»d Builder 
D Structural Draftemaa 
D Structural Engineer 

O Deveiopmeut and ^oteo> 
tion of New Products 

□ Eleetrioal Engineer 
D Electric Lighting 

O Welding, Mectrio and Oaa 
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T he increasing demand by our readers for new 
titles to be added to the SCIENCE FICTION 
SERIES has now been met. Six new books have been 
published and are now ready. Many new authors 
have contributed excellent stories which you will en- 
joy reading. A short summary of the new titles will 
be found below. 

These new books, as usual, are printed on a good 
grade of paper, and contain brand new stories never 
published before in any magazine. 

Each book (size 6x8 inches) contains one or two 
stories by a well-known science fiction author. 

The Titles Aret 



18— MEN FROM THE 
METEOR 
bj FMnzle E. Blaok 

In ills anexplored heart of Auetralla 
Ur tha biiarn and cruel elTiUxatioa 
of the ueteormea. And Into their 
midst same tha two men from Ontslds, 
to pit their puny etrentrth natainet 
metaonnan’e power. 

14— THE FIjIOHT OF THE 
AEKOFIX 
hj Maurice Renard 

Renard is the H. G. Wells of Franes. 
With sir humor and yet srim reality 
he describee the most unusual and 
startling flight made by man. An en- 
tirely new type of tmneportation 
dawns upon the world in this master- 
ly story I 



IS— THE INVADING 
ASTEROID 

bj Manly Wade Wellman 

Into the eision of the Earth swam 
the huge but innocent asteroid. Mars, 
at death grips with tbe Earth, was far 
away ; but the asteroid loomed 
ominous, menacing. Two men were 
delegated to solve the mystery; and 
what they found Is revealed in this 
startling story. 



18— IMMORTAIiS OF 
MERd7R>X 
by dark Aabton Smltlt 

Under the san-parched surfaos of 
■sreury, wo follow In this story, tha 
experiences of a man, remlnisoent of 
Dante's Inferno. Every force of 
grotesque nature, the bitter enmity of 
the Immortals track him down in bU 
wild sscaps to the surfaca. 

17— THE SPECTRE 

by Tbnmoa Mack 
and 

THE AVEN6INO NOTE 
by Alfred Sprissler 

ore two surprisas for tha lovora of 
scientific detective mysteries. Death 
etrikes euddcnly in these stories ; elevsr 
sdentific minds and cleverer deteotivee 
are pitted against each other In a dnal 
with Death. 

18— THE SHIP FROM 
NOWHERE 
by Sidney Patzer 
A trip to infinity is this unusual 
story; a mad chase across the infinite 
emptiness, tracked always by the 
avenging Marauder. Here is a story 
that deals with millions of years and 
billions of billions of miles. 
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WONDERS OF ORIENTATION 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



T he world still abounds with many mys- 
teries which, so far, our best scientific 
minds have not been able to solve. 

One of these has to do with orientation, that 
unknown animal sense or instinct which makes 
it possible for animals, insects, etc., to find their 
way back home under the most adverse circum- 
stances. To mention a few of the better known 
examples, we need only refer to dogs and cats, 
which can be placed in bags or boxes, care- 
fully closed so that the animal cannot see where 
it is taken. It may be transported by automobile, 
by train, or even by airplane, so that there cer- 
tainly could not be any odor left whereby the 
dog or cat could find its way back by the sense 
of scent. Nevertheless, animals of both species 
have repeatedly found their way back from 
great distances. In this feat they obviously can- 
not use the sense of scent because, ten or twenty 
miles from their homes, with the wind blowing 
the wrong way, the home cannot be smelled. 
The sense of sight must obviously also be ruled 
out. No other sense is left, that we know of, 
which can enable these animals to find their 
way back. 

The case of the carrier pigeon is analogous 
except here the distance is, as a rule, much 
greater. Carrier pigeons find their way home 
over hundreds of miles within remarkably short 
periods. Thus, recent experiments conducted in 
Youngstown, Ohio, showed that a bird taken to 
Cleveland got home in two hours at an aver- 
age speed of sixty miles an hour. A bird taken 
to Pittsburgh made home in two hours and 52 
minutes, with a speed of 62 miles an hour. Of 
course, the pigeons could not see their homes 
and, certainly, they could not scent them. 

Now comes word from France that experi- 
ments conducted recently at Nantes have made 
it possible to throw some light on the mystery. 
It has been noted, not only in France, but also 
in the United States, that, when carrier pigeons 



are released near powerful broadcast stations, 
the radio waves confuse the birds in a remark- 
able manner. The pigeons show signs of be- 
wilderment, which increases with the strength 
of the broadcast station. In Nantes a wave- 
length of 9,000 meters was used. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Mr. Paget, conducting similar ex- 
periments in conjunction with Radio Station 
WKBN (wavelength 526 meters) noted the 
same effect on the birds. 

Usually a carrier pigeon circles a few times 
over the point from which it has been released 
and then makes straight for home. In the 
Nantes experiments, 169 pigeons were released 
when the broadcast station was operating. The 
majority of the birds alighted immediately, or 
returned after repeated failures to find their 
direction. 

As far as I know, no experiments of a like 
nature have been made with either dogs or cats, 
and it would be interesting to note whether 
the same results are obtained with these animals 
as well. The chances are that they will act in 
a like manner. 

These experiments show one thing, and that 
is that we are getting closer in solving the age- 
long mystery of the sense of orientation. That 
this sense is of an electromagnetic nature can no 
longer be doubted in view of these experiments. 
We know that the animal brain functions in 
some way, either directly or indirectly, by elec- 
trical means. That some animals have an elec- 
trical sense, at which we can only guess today, 
is no longer open for question. It would seem, 
therefore, that the electromagnetic radiations 
from powerful broadcast stations do somethiiig 
to this sense so that it becomes inoperative — ^in 
other words, cause a sort of “brain short cir- 
cuit.” 

This mystery will certainly be solved during 
the next decade, and perhaps sooner. 




(Illustration by Paul) 



He chopped at them again and again, but the mutilated pieces seemed capable of 

separate life. 
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SEEDS FROM SPACE 



By 

LAURENCE MANNING 

• It was blowing half a gale up Broad- 
way, and when I turned along the side 
street, the rain started. Before I reached 
the Stranger Club, I was drenched. In- 
side, the rooms were warmly glowing and 
the silence made it seem like another 
world. It was nine in the evening and no 
one was sitting in the lounge except Colo- 
nel Marsh. He raised his bushy white 
eyebrows and his eyes glanced at my wet 
clothing like a trainer judging the con- 
dition of an athlete. 

“Hot toddy!” he said sharply. 

“Eh?” I replied, rather startled. 

But he made no reply — merely crooked 
a finger at the steward and, in less than 
no time, I was ensconced beside him in a 
comfortable chair sipping the warm stuff. 
As usual, the Colonel had been right. The 
toddy was exactly what I needed. My 
toes began to tingle with warmth and the 
trophies on the wall over the huge fire- 
place seemed suddenly cozy and home- 
like. 

“Bad night outside,” grunted my com- 
panion. I nodded pleasantly. “Reminds 
me of a curious fellow I once met — and 
a curious story he told. Just such a night 
as this,” continued Colonel Marsh, and I 
hitched myself into a more comfortable 
position and took another sip. But the 
Colonel had fallen into a reverie and the 
expected story seemed in danger of never 
being told. I knew better than to ask for 
it — that would get me nowhere. Instead, 
I racked my brains for the proper re- 
mark. 

“I’ll bet he didn’t offer you a hot tod- 
dy,” I said at last. 

It was his turn to be sui^rised. “What 
are you talking about?” 



9 It is safe to say that the average 
reader of science-fiction thinks that 
all the plots have been used at one time 
or another, and that there is nothing 
new under the sun as far as an entirely 
new idea in science-fiction is concerned. 

For this reason, we recommend to yOn 
the present story, which will give yon a 
pleasant surprise due mainly to its great 
originality. You will not only find many 
new ideas in the present story but we 
arc certain that “Seeds from Space” will 
be accorded a very high rating as one of 
the best stories of the year when all 
stories have been considered. The story 
will bear reading and then re-reading, 
and we know it will figure prominently 
in our discussions. 

What is more, this is one in the 
author’s famous “Stranger Club” series 
of yarns which are fast gaining great 
prominence in science-fiction circles. 



“This curious chap you mention who 
told you stories.” 

“Oh, that,” he seemed to bring his 
voice out of his chest. “I should say not ! 
I asked for one, though, and he stared at 
me as though I had offered to bite him !” 
After a moment he sat up in his chair and 
puffed out his mustache. “I never knew 
whether or not to believe him. Most like- 
ly he was slightly mad. What do you 
think ?” 

“You haven’t told me about him yet,” 
I reminded my companion. 

“Eh? Haven’t I? Thought I had. It 
was the trees, you know. He seemed to 
think they were alive and could talk to 
him, or at least knew what he said. Ac- 
cused me of murder because I had cut off 
some spruce branches to make a bonfire. 
Asked me how I’d like it if the trees cut 
off my arms and legs! Must have been 
mad, you know!” 

“What did you go camping with him 
for? I should think you’d have picked 
better company. Colonel.” 

9 
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“Good God ! WHo said anything about 
camping with him? He came blundering 
through the woods to my campfire — ^all 
excited and waving his arms about. I told 
him I’d be most happy to stop burning 
wood if he’d provide me a nice warm 
coal-fire to sit beside. It was a blustery 
night in October and it gets pretty un- 
comfortable up in Maine. So he hemmed 
and hawed — dcim’ fidgety chap, you know 
— ^and invited me to spend the night with 
him in his camp. So I did — ^glad enough, 
you c£m wager. His camp was a five-room 
house, modern and substantial, but set off 
all by itself in as dense a square mile of 
woods as you have ever seen.” 

“What were you doing up there in Oc- 
tober all by yourself ?” 

“Hunting. This was years ago when I 
was a young man. I’d been out after deer 
and got lost. Figured I’d camp where I 
was and get back to my party in the morn- 
ing. As a matter of fact, I did find them 
the next day. But it’s curious how to- 
night brings it all back — I’d half for- 
gotten. Quite mad, he must have been, 
don’t .you think? Had plenty of money 
and spent it all planting these dam’ trees 
of his. Lived in a shack so he could afford 
to buy more land and set out more trees. 
In my opinion he was crazy as a coot — 
have another toddy ?” 

I could have brained the man with the 
ash-tray ! Sometimes it’s as easy as 
nothing to get him to spin a yarn — and 
then, at other times, it’s harder than pull- 
ing teeth. The worst of it all is, there’s 
nothing you can do to prompt him, for 
he’s as obstinate as a mule. If he thinks 
he’s being pushed, he shuts up like a 
clam. I suggested a glass of sherry and 
sighed. When it came there was a si- 
lence and the clock struck nine-thii1y. I 
yawned vainly and began to think of 
going home to bed. And then, all of 
a sudden, the Colonel was telling his story 
and I didn’t think of bed again for two 
hours. 

“Blenkins!” exploded Colonel Marsh. 
“That was the name ! Crazy as a coot — 
here’s the story he told me. It appears 
he used to live in a penthouse in Green- 



wich Village. Had the roof to himself 
and had fixed it up with great boxes of 
earth to hold flowers and shrubs. Wealthy 
young cub, he must have been. Well, one 
summer he went on a motoring trip 
through New England and stopped a week ♦ 
at Bar Harbor. He climbed up to the top ' 
of Mount Desert and stood there one late ‘ 
afternoon looking down over the ocean 
hundreds of feet below him and stretch- 
ing out to the horizon. While he stood 
there he heard something swishing over- 
head — a tiny sound — and felt two or three 
sharp taps on his neck. Something got 
down back of his collar — ^a small hard 
little object — and he fished with his fore- 
finger and pulled out what seemed to be 
three seeds. He glanced up at the west- 
ern sky and then ducked, for a scattered 
handful of the seeds almost struck his 
face. They passed overhead at a fairish 
rate of speed and seemed, he said, to be 
going so fast that they would land in 
the water a mile away down the slope of 
the hill. That was all that happened then. 
He stayed half an hour but no more seeds 
went by and he was afraid it would be 
dark before he got back to his hotel in 
Bar Harbor. 

“As for the seeds, he put them in an 
old envelope in his pocket and forgot all 
about them. When he got back to New 
York a few weeks later, he found them 
and, out of curiosity, stuck them in the 
box of earth that held a privet hedge 
along one side of his roof. 

• “It was a cold winter that year, Blenkins 

told me. All his privet died, but what 
wit^one thing and another, he didn’t get 
around to having new plants put in the 
box and, when warm weather came, it was 
too late and there the privets stood — dead 
and lifeless. Some weeds grew in the box, 
but he did not bother to pull them, for the 
dead privet would make his roof look un- 
sightly no matter what he did. So it hap- 
pened that he did not notice how very 
peculiar three of the weeds were until 
late June or early July. They must have 
been queer, all right, to judge from his 
description. At first they looked like 
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grass, or perhaps onion shoots — tall 
straight stems. Then the stem grew rough 
and knobby and needles came out on them 
like a Juniper. He bought a lot of books 
on botany and started reading up in the 
hope of identifying the things, but 
couldn’t find anything at all like them in 
the books. 

“I don’t know what he did for a living 
— drew dividends and drank, I expect, 
like many another. He used to get pretty 
well tanked up by evening and sit in a 
porch chair with a glass in one hand star- 
ing at the weeds. By mid- July he had 
cleaned everything out of the box of 
earth but the three curiosities — dead privet 
and all. It didn’t strike him that these 
were growing from the three seeds that 
had fallen on him on Mount Desert for 
quite a while, he said. When it did, he 
didn’t get excited — judged they might 
have been carried by the wind from most 
anywhere — Asia, perhaps, for all he knew 
or cared. He did, however, think it curious 
that of all the seeds he had seen flying 
past these three were the only ones to 
reach soft earth. All the others must have 
just missed the top of the hill — the last 
hill in North America — and gone on into 
the Atlantic Ocean. Whatever they were, 
they were the only three in this part of 
the world. 

“Then the really hot New York weath- 
er came and his three weeds changed once 
more. All the needles fell off and large 
green leaves came out, like maple leaves, 
and the plants grew two feet in a week. 
He stayed in New York that summer in- 
stead of going north — ^he was so inter- 
ested. And by August the strange plants 
were five feet high and two inches through 
and the stems were solid and woody to the 
touch. He watered them twice a day now 
— used to pour a little whisky on the 
earth, I judge — and spread some patent 
fertilizer around. Babied the things, in 
fact. When all the leaves fell off, he imag- 
ined he must have killed them — that was 
in August. But new buds opened at the 
top of the bare trunks, three buds exact- 
ly on each one. Out from these there 
sprouted branches and the trunks seemed 



to swell and swell as the days passed until 
finally they looked like nothing on earth 
— ^great foot-thick posts with three long 
whip-like branches growing out of the 
top and ending in three or four ribbons 
of leaves. The leaves were thick and firm 
to the touch like a palm frond. The trunks 
were thick in the middle, swollen up like 
a snake that has swallowed a goat, and 
bulged a bit at the top. The roots acted 
queerly, too, Blenkins noticed, for three 
main roots kept heaving up out of the 
earth, taking the trunk with them up into 
the air. Finally there they stood, each 
supported on three leg-like roots and with 
three arm- like branches trailing from the 
bulbous top. And toward the end of 
August all three started budding — huge 
cancerous-looking buds that glistened in 
the sunlight, oily as Amontalado sherry in 
a glass. 

“Blenkins, of course, thought they 
would flower and every morning he used 
to pop out on the roof before breakfast 
to look -at them, but the buds didn’t seem 
to change any more. In fact the weeds — 
he called them trees, arid they must have 
been that by now — the trees, then, seemed 
to have stopped growing altogether. For 
a week he kept expecting something new 
to happen, but it never did and he finally 
lost interest and went on with his drink- 
ing in a more serious way — making up 
for lost time, I expect. Crazy as a coot. 
I’d say, and drunk to boot. Didn’t keep 
any servants — probably because he liked 
to do his drinking in private. He had a 
woman come in every week or so to wash 
dishes and clean up the apartment. Well, 
I take it he must have been doing some 
fancy drinking about then, but this is the 
story he told — ^believe it or not. 

“One night in early September he was 
sitting in his living-room when he thought 
he heard a noise out on the roof. He lis- 
tened carefully and couldn’t hear any- 
thing more; decided he must have been 
mistaken. Besides, how could anything 
get up on his roof? There was a sheer 
wall all around it — a drop of fifty feet 
or more to the street. The only way out 
there was right through his living-room 
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and out the French doors that he had 
covered with heavy hangings to keep the 
draughts away. Any visitor that came 
through those doors would have to be 
able to climb like a fly, he thought, and 
smiled to himself. 

“Just as he got feeling all comfortable 
again, he heard another sound outside — 
a thump. Couldn’t be any mistake about 
it. Then he began to feel nervous. The 
janitor was down in the basement and if 
he shouted his head off no one could hear 
him. He remembered that he kept a .32 
Colt automatic in the closet, though, and 
he started to get up out of the diair. Ap- 
parently he had more of a load aboard 
than he thought, for he made heavy 
weather of the course to the closet and 
his head was dizzy with the effort of 
thinking all of a sudden. But he got the 
gun and put it in his pocket and was 
wondering whether or not to try to get as 
far as the elevator outside and away to 
safety when .... must have been a shock 
for the poor beggar,’’ mused the Colonel 
and shook his head doubtfully. 

“In, Heaven’s name!’’ I demanded, 
■“what happened!” I don’t believe I ever 
knew a more exasperating raconteur. 

Colonel Marsh looked at me in mild 
surprise and for an instant I feared I 
should hear no more that evening. But 
fortunately he was not offended. 
“Knocks,” he replied, “knocks on the glass 
doors hidden behind those great velvet 
curtains. Like this,” and he struck the 
table three times slowly and impressively, 
and peered at me under his white eye- 
brows. “Must have been a shock to the 
chap! 

“Blenkins could hardly believe his ears 
— wished he didn’t have to, in fact. There 
was nobody outside on his roof. He knew 
it the way you know the earth is round 
or that the sun will come up in the east 
tomorrow. But there had been three 
knocks or he was drunker than he ought 
to be — and as a matter of fact, he could 
feel himself growing more sober every 
second. He stood there gawking at the 
curtains and fiddling with his pistol for 
a long time. He had begun to believe that 



perhaps he had been drunk, when the 
three slow knocks were repeated, firmly 
and unmistakably. 

“Still he didn’t move. He was thinking 
that since someone was really there, it 
must be a burglar — ^but since when have 
burglars knocked to announce them- 
selves? A wild idea of aeroplanes went 
through his head, but his roof was small 
— couldn’t land an autogyro on it these 
days, even, and in those days the Wright 
Brothers were still front page news. Of 
course he thought of ghosts, night-prowl- 
ers, werewolves, and such things, but 
only in a kind of vague panic. He says 
he was almost ready to go to the doors 
and pull them open when he saw the knob 
begin to turn! Blenkins didn’t breathe 
during the time it took for the catch to 
click and the door begin to push inward 
and when he saw what stood in the open- 
ing, framed by the light of the rising 
moon, he just gasped once and stopped 
breathing for another spell. There stood 
one of his strange trees, holding on to 
the knoh with the long finger-like leaves 
at the end of one branch! 

• “He’s not sure just how long afterward 

he opened his eyes — probably a second 
or two — and saw all three of the crea- 
tures standing just inside the doorway 
quiet and terrifying. He says he knew at 
once that they were looking at him — could 
feel it — ^though it wasn’t until the next 
day that he learned what wonderful or- 
gans of sight and hearing those ugly, sore- 
looking buds of theirs really were. He 
shut his eyes hard once more and opened 
them again, half hoping to banish the hor- 
rid sight^but there they stood, solid and 
real and one of them reached out a branch 
and the ribbony fingers touched a chair 
and felt over it as though exploring a 
new thing. 

“Blenkins tried to speak, but his voice 
was hoarse and he croaked like a dying 
fish. Instantly one of the tree-creatures 
started making sounds with its roots. He 
finally got his throat clear and said ‘What 
are you?’ and ‘Waa aah roo’ came grunt- 
ing out of those roots — ^like an eclio. 
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“The poor man gasped once more and 
sat down suddenly in a chair that stood 
behind him. His nerveless fingers still 
held on to the .32, but he had no will or 
strength left to think about weapons. It 
suddenly came to him that these trees 
could walk and see and — were actually 
imitating what he said ! Intelligent trees — 
well, the man was drunk or crazy or both 
and trees are no worse than pink snakes, 
I suppose,” said the Colonel. Then after 
a second’s thought, “Yet, with it all, as I 
said before, I don’t know whether to be- 
lieve him or not. It’s all so dam’ plausible ! 

“He tried ’em out — talking, you know. 
‘Man,’ he said, pointing to himself and 
all three croaked it after him. It was a 
bubbly, watery sort of voice they had, 
Blenkins told me. They made the noises 
through air holes in the base of their 
roots. ‘Chair,’ he said, pointing to the 
article which one of the creatures had 
been examining. ‘Table,’ ‘floor,’ ‘walk,’ 
‘light,’ ‘book’ — he pointed out the mean- 
ing of each word and they watched him 
or examined the article with interest. 
Books interested them most — ^they stopped 
the show, in fact. Blenkins had a hap- 
hazard library — every book he had ever 
read. Fairy tales and primers from his 
childhood and all. Those trees liked the 
primers and shared them between them 
and he couldn’t get another word out of 
them. Then he felt weak all of a sudden 
but didn’t dare go to his bedroom to lie 
down, so he took to the whisky bottle 
instead and he doesn’t remember any- 
thing more of that weird night. 

“But he remembers waking up the next 
morning, all right! An awful headache! 
A mouth like dry soap ! He was l)dng on 
his own bed fully dressed and when he 
stood up to look at himself in the glass, 
he was shocked (so he says) to see that 
his hair was grayer than it had been the 
day before. Of course the first thing he 
did was to creep into his living room to 
see if the creatures were still there. The 
room was empty. However, it was simply 
littered with books. They lay on the floor, 
the table and the chairs by the dozen and 
all the lights were burning. The door to 



the roof was closed and it took a deal 
of courage for Blenkins to open it and 
look out. The first thing he saw were 
the three grotesque trees. But he wasn’t 
in the least alarmed, for they were all 
three back in their places in the box of 
earth with their roots firmly in the 
ground ! So he’d imagined the whole 
thing !” 

“You mean that’s the end of the story?” 
I protested. 

“Nonsense !” snapped the worthy Colo- 
nel. “Can’t you keep quiet a minute? 

“He felt as if an enormous load had 
been lifted from his mind, Blenkins said. 
He walked over and patted those thick 
five-foot trunks to reassure himself and 
stood breathing the crisp autumn morn- 
ing. What a fool he was making of him- 
self, drinking away his life! He’d go out 
at once — have breakfast in a good res- 
taurant and spend the day looking up some 
of his old friends. He bathed and changed 
his clothes and slipped out to the ele- 
vator, almost not daring to look into the 
living room. He didn’t take a drop to 
drink that whole day and returned, about 
five in the afternoon, feeling like a new 
man. He entered the living room thinking 
to himself that he might even go out to 
dinner, rather than cook and eat his meal 
all by himself. And then he noticed the 
floor — ^not only books were littered there 
but earth! 

“ ‘Good God !’ he said and stepped back, 
all his horrors of the night before vividly 
recalled to mind. And as he spoke, the 
light darkened at the glass doors and he 
glanced up startled to see the three trees 
entering the room solemnly in single file. 
He says that their main roots bent like 
knees and the tangle of smaller rootlets 
slopped down soddenly as they walked, 
like a forkful of hay. 

“ ‘Welcome back, man !’ said the first 
tree and ‘welcome’ echoed the other two 
as they stood in a line looking at him. 

“ ‘What .... who are .... I’ve gone 
off my head!’ muttered poor Blenkins, 
feeling the sweat start coldly down his 
forehead. 
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‘“Have you no greeting to exchange 
for ours?’ asked one of the Things. 

“ ‘Are you really taikitig?’ he gasped. 
“ ‘Of course ! Cannot you hear us? But 
of course you do not doubt your aural 
senses ; you perhaps mean to indicate that 
you are surprised. You need not be. Your 
books last night were well enough ar- 
ranged to teach us how to communicate 
with you. Your language is quite simple, 
really. We were thoroughly competent in 
it long before your star appeared.’ 

“ ‘Books .... language .... simple ! 
But .... I can’t be imagining this .... 
it was true last night, then 1 But you are 
speaking English ! And last night you were 
just beginning to learn words!’ 

“ ‘I have just finished saying that your 
books were well adapted to teaching us 
how to speak as you do — it was quite 
simple and we had the whole night in 
which to do it. Are you so surprised?* 
“Blenkins looked from one to the other 
and shuddered at the grotesque and in- 
telligent buds that corruscated oilily at the 
top of the bulbous bodies. The long snake- 
like leaves wriggled and twisted almost 
continually and as each spoke, there was 
a fat blubbery smacking among the roots 
of the tripod legs — like the sound of gas 
bubbles rising in a sewer. His mind 
reeled. 

“ ‘What .... who .... what sort of 
Thing are you?’ he whispered painfully. 

“ ‘We are vegetables, in your language. 
Possibly trees, though we cannot be sure. 
Your books seem to describe only the low- 
er orders of vegetable life. Possibly we 
are animals. WTien we had been through 
the small primers and others of your 
books we found the dictionary, which was 
most thorough and helpful. All three of 
us read this through page by page last 
night. Animals seem, according to the dic- 
tionary, to be many things — but active 
and sentient, as distinguished from the 
vegetables. We are active and sentient, 
yet the pictures of animals seem quite- 
diflPerent from us, and many of the vege- 
tables look somewhat like us — so we are 
uncertain as to our status.’ 

“At this point Blenkins pressed his 



hands to his head in despair. ‘I must have 
a drink after all,’ he said as he poured a 
.stiff one. 

“ ‘You’re trees,’ he said at last, slowly 
and firmly as though he would force them 
to act the part. ‘You’re trees — ^vegetables 
— and you shouldn’t be intelligent — ^you 
.shouldn’t be able to talk, nor even to walk 
around out of the earth. What does it all 
mean ?’ 

“ ‘Ah ! It is as I suggested,’ put in an- 
other of the Things. It might be easier 
if I mention now that later on Blenkins 
gave them names. One was browner than 
the other two, who were rather gray of 
bark, and this one Blenkins called 
Brownie. Of the other rivo, the one who 
had just spoken stood only five feet high 
on his three roots, as compared to the 
others’ six or six and a half feet of 
stature. This one he mentally referred to 
as Shorty. The third, who seemed to do 
most of the talking, he had nicknamed the 
Babbler. 

“Brownie and the Babbler were silent 
and Shorty continued speaking. ‘It seemed 
to me that this planet was strange. There 
are then no intelligent vegetables at all 
here ?’ 

“ ‘Intelligent vegetables ! What are you 
talking about ?’ 

“ ‘I am talking about trees and shrubs 
and plants — in fact about vegetables that 
may be intelligent. But surely you under- 
stand your own language?* 

The Tree* Moke Plans 

• “Blenkins said that they seemed only 

able to understand literal meanings. 
Tone of voice meant nothing to them. 
Everything he told them, moreover, as he 
soon learned, was believed absolutely and 
completely. The verj' idea of saying what 
was not true had never seemed to have 
occurred to them, and these two facts 
made the conversations he held with them 
difficult at times. 

“ ‘Of course I understand the words,' 
answered Blenkins. ‘What I meant was 
that there are no vegetables like you any- 
where. Such things have never been heard 
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of nor imagined. I do not understand how 
you can possibly talk or walk — or see or 
hear, for that matter.’ 

“ ‘We do these things in much the same 
way as you,’ answered the Babbler after 
a pause. ‘We walk on our roots, as you 
see.’ 

“ ‘But .... how can you move them ? 
And — oh, there are so many crazy points 
about it ! — trees usually die if their roots 
are taken out of the earth.’ 

“ ‘Even when they are not feeding?’ 

“ ‘But they always are feeding — except 
in winter, perhaps.’ ” 

“ ‘And in winter?’ ” 

‘“Yes ... . I suppose that is true. 
We can take a tree out of the ground in 
winter and even keep it stored in a shed 
until spring without killing it. But it 
isn’t winter.’ 

“ ‘Our feeding period is evidently not 
the same as with your trees here. We 
feed only while the star shines.’ 

“ ‘The star ! There are a million shin- 
ing outside,’ for it had grown dark. 

“ ‘I mean your star — the sun, you call 
it. We feed only during the day. At night 
we are active. Your trees are active, I 
suppose, only in the winter.’ ” 

“ ‘No, no 1 They are never active. They 
have no muscles to move with. Winter and 
summer, day and night, they remain in 
one spot from the day they sprout to the 
day they die. That is what makes it seem 
so strange for you to be here .... walk- 
ing around.’ 

“ ‘But how do you walk ? The tissue 
cells contract powerfully making one side 
of your leg shorter than the other, thus 
moving the entire limb. It is precisely 
the same with us. These native trees you 
mention must "be very low in evolution. 
We must be animals, after all. What 
makes you think us trees ?’ 

“ ‘Your whole appearance .... besides 
you grew from seeds. I planted the seeds 
myself in that box outside. You are trees, 
all right. That’s the only one thing I am 
sure of any longer.’ 

“ ‘As for our talking,’ put in Shorty 
methodically, ‘the air-vents in our roots 



form words as easily as your mouth seems 
to.’ 

“ ‘And our outward organ,’ added 
Brownie, pointing to the sticky bud with 
an upward flung leaf-finger, ‘sees and 
hears as well or better than your eyes and 
ears combined.’ 

“ ‘But after all, it is our place to be 
curious — ^not yours,’ said the Babbler. ‘We 
are the explorers on a strange planet. 
You must tell us about yourself. When 
do you eat ... . and how, for I see that 
your roots are short and small!’ He 
pointed at Blenkins’ feet as he spoke. 

“ ‘I . . . . I’ll have to have another 
drink,’ said poor Blenkins. After a mo- 
ment he tried to begin an explanation that 
would satisfy them. ‘Trees have roots 
and live in the earth. They feed on ... . 
I don’t know exactly . . . .’ 

“ Sunlight and the salts in earth mois- 
ture,’ put in Brownie. ‘Go on.’ 

“ ‘Well .... animals have no roots at 
all. They live on food like .... well, 
cows eat grass, for instance; dogs eat 
bones and meat ; I eat bread and meat and 
eggs and such things. Animals eat things 
with their mouths — chew ’em up and swal- 
low them — and their stomachs digest 
them. Trees haven’t any mouths or stom- 
achs. That’s the big difference .... but 
what do you mean when you say you are 
on a strange planet?’ 

“ ‘First things come first,’ replied the 
Babbler. ‘I begin to understand. Animals 
are in reality parasites who can support 
life only on other life. You eat meat — 
that is, dead animal life — ^and bread, 
which is dead vegetable life. Trees and 
other vegetables are not parasites, but true 
life. They do not have to kill in order to 
live, as you do. Their food comes from 
the sun and the earth.’ 

“ ‘It is a new thing,’ put in Shorty. 
‘Such a warped and evil form of ,exist- 
ence has not been found anywhere else in 
the Universe.’ 

“ ‘It is evil,’ agreed Brownie. 

“ ‘But look at the results,’ put in Blen- 
kins, thoroughly warmed by his last drink. 
‘Without animals there could never have 
been men.’ And he drew himself up 
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proudly and reached over for the bottle, 
only to misjudge his balance and tumble 
out of his chair onto the floor. 

“The tree creatures looked at him a mo- 
ment in sober silence. ‘You did not even 
know what food trees live upon,’ sug- 
gested the Babbler. ‘You seem intelli- 
gent, but strangely uniformed.’ 

“ ‘Ah, but I am not a botanist,’ an- 
swered Blenkins. ‘This is the age of 
specialization. One man knows only one 
subject.’ 

“ ‘But your ancestors — some of them at 
least — must have known botany.’ 

“ ‘What has that to do with me ?’ 

“ ‘You have, of course, all the knowl- 
edge and experience of your ancestors 
stored in your mind.’ 

“ ‘Nonsense ! Who ever heard of such 
a thing!’ exclaimed Blenkins. 

“ ‘I do not understand. Did you not 
hear my words?’ 

“ ‘I mean, what our ancestors knew has 
died with, them.’ 

“ ‘This is extraordinary ! Do you have 
to learn all your facts over again each 
time a child is born?’ 

“ ‘Why, of course ! How else can any- 
one learn ?’ 

“ ‘Among us,’ remarked Shorty quietly, 
‘we emerge from the seed with a precise 
memory of every thought that ever passed 
through the minds of our ancestors. I un- 
derstand now, however, why you have so 
many books. It is to preserve the thoughts 
of one generation so that the next may 
learn them quickly.’ 

• “ ‘These men are very poorly con- 
structed and their intelligence is an in- 
efficient thing,’ spoke up the tree he re- 
ferred to as Brownie. 

“ ‘They are perhaps hardly worth our 
further study, after all,’ agreed the Bab- 
bler. ‘Our course for the future seems 
fairly simple. Nevertheless, this man here 
has done service in caring for our seeds. 
If there are further things he wishes to 
know, I will take the time to discuss them 
with him.’ 

“At this, the other two turned and be- 
gan looking among the books until they 



found a geography. This they brought 
under a light and leaned over it intently. 
Blenkins said that they went through it 
at a furious rate of speed — five or ten 
seconds sufficing for them to memorize a 
page of type or an entire map. It was 
at this time that he began to realize how 
infinitely above his own intelligence these 
creatures towered. He began asking ques- 
tions of the Babbler and succeeded in ob- 
taining a complete explanation of their 
existence there. When we had achieved 
this, he says, he could not help feeling 
that the human race was doomed. 

“Roughly speaking, this is the story of 
the tree-creatures which, according to 
Blenkins, he put together after a dozen 
conversations at various times. There are, 
it appears, many other planets similar to 
ours circling other suns. Life is very com- 
mon on them. However, these planets are 
not in our universe, but a distant one — 
for all the stars in the sky are only the 
separate parts of one universe out of per- 
haps countless millions of universes. ‘Life’ 
as it is known on these planets is entirely 
vegetable. There are hundreds of types 
of vegetable life — hundreds of thousands 
of species and varieties — but of them all 
only one has ever developed intelligence. 
This breed is that of the tree-men who 
were sharing his roof-garden. 

“As to how they ever got here, it ap- 
pears that they propagate by seed and that 
this seed has the property of great toler- 
ance to extremes of heat and cold. When 
a planet becomes sufficiently populated, 
these creatures construct a large gun and 
fill a shell with seed which is shot vio- 
lently out into space and bursts. There- 
upon the millions of seeds are scattered at 
cosmic speed and spread out through 
space, never stopping until they by chance 
actually collide with some celestial body 
or enter its sphere of gravitational influ- 
ence. Should they land on a star, of 
course they are instantly consumed with 
the heat. Should they land on a planet 
without the proper natural condition for 
the support of their form of life, natural- 
ly enough they never sprout. By far the 
greater number of such broadcast seeds 
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never touch star or planet but merely con- 
tinue through an eternity of space — ^po- 
tential life destined to remain forever dor- 
mant. 

“It’s a strange idea,” commented Colo- 
nel Marsh. I thought of some of our own 
seed pods that explode violently to throw 
seeds great distances through the air. Even 
our native pine cones are miniature broad- 
casters. But I remained silent for fear of 
stopping the flow of narrative. 

“But the most sensational part of it all 
is that when this seed landed on an agree- 
able planet and sprouted into a tree, the 
creature was instantly intelligent, edu- 
cated, and trained by instinct — ^guided by 
a share in the racial brain — a Iwnin mil- 
lions of years old, wise and capable. Gad ! 
What we humans could do with such a 
gift! 

“The memory of these particular three 
tree-men went back to a vague and misty 
past — ^billions of years ago. The most re- 
cent thing they remembered was life on 
a crowded planet circling a twin sun — one 
yellow and the other a dwarf red, soon 
to be cold. Research in science was car- 
ried on here — that seemed to be all they 
lived for. Then came the construction of 
the colonizing artillery and they remem- 
bered nothing more. The Babbler told 
Blenkins that at least a hundred thousand 
light-years must have been crossed in 
their travels to this solar system and that 
their speed through space might average 
less than one-ten-thousandth of the speed 
of light. Fancy that! One billion years 
just for the voyage! Of course they re- 
member nothing of the time they spent in 
the seed stage. 

“With an intelligence of that sort, learn- 
ing a language in one evening was child’s 
play, as Blenkins soon realized. The crea- 
tures had no language of their own that 
he could understand, though he got some 
vague idea that they read each other’s 
mind-vibrations with their roots. It seems 
that they must spend half of their time 
rooted in the earth and holding their 
leaves up to the rays of the sun. Other- 
wise they would suffer from malnutrition. 
But during this feeding period their roots 



are able to vibrate in the earth in a way 
that translates ideas as quickly as thought 
can originate them. Talking English made 
Brownie and Shorty impatient, it was so 
slow and cumbersome a means of con- 
veying information. But the Babbler 
seemed to like it, told Blenkins he did, 
in fact. He explained that his thoughts 
were slower than those of his companions 
and he liked the extra time involved in 
their translation by voice. 

“Well, that’s enough of an interruption 
for explanations,” said the Colonel. “That 
first night of conversation with tlie Bab- 
bler, Blenkins did not go to bed at all. 
Once he got used to the shocking idea that 
such creatures could exist at alt, his brain 
took fire from the heady nature of what 
he learned. Here was matter, he thought, 
to startle the world wide awake ! He pic- 
tured the headlines in the newspapers and 
grinned to himself. Just before dawn he 
b^an to get the idea that these tree-men 
were masters of enough new and revo- 
lutionary inventions in mechanics and 
biology to change the face of human ex- 
istence and then he got so excited that 
he found himself drinking bottle after 
bottle of liquor and remaining sober 
tlrroughout.” 

Colonel Marsh was silent a moment. 
“Chap must have had an inexhaustible 
cellar!” he decided, with a vaguely en- 
vious tone of voice. 

“The Babbler had asked him why men 
preferred to eat other life instead of ob- 
taining their food directly from sunlight. 

“ ‘Why, merely because we don’t know 
how to make food from sunlight,’ he an- 
swered, surprised. ‘Don’t you suppose 
we’d stop raising animals for food — or 
growing wheat — if we could make food 
artificially in a factory? Of course we 
would. It’d be cheaper.’ 

“Shorty and Brownie looked up. ‘But 
how very simple ! That can be shown you.’ 

“They showed him, toa At least he 
feels sure that what they told him would 
work as a process. But, of course, he 
didn’t understand a word of it all. He 
wasn’t a chemist, he explained. 
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‘“Another specialized knowledge ?’ 
asked Shorty. 

“Yes ... . I could get a chemist here, 
perhaps . . . .’ 

“ ‘No,’ replied Brownie. ‘This is child- 
ish talk. Vegetables, says his dictionary, 
are not sentient. They, however, have mas- 
tered the principal formula necessary to 
life on pleinets. This man — and all other 
men — are parasites, lacking the intelli- 
gence to solve that simple problem. What 
can their chemists know? Besides, their 
books speak too much of things we do 
not understand — love and hate and mur- 
der and war and mercy — what are these 
things ?’ 

• “Blenkins was silent a moment, hoping 

to think of some way to persuade them 
to write out the formula. 

“ ‘What do they mean by art and music, 
for that matter?’ put in Shorty. 

“ ‘Art — ^why that is making beautiful 
pictures. Here, like this.’ And he brought 
out a book filled with color reproductions 
of paintings. The three tree-men bent 
over it silently and the Babbler handed it 
back to Blenkins. ‘They do not seem very 
accurate pictures,’ he remarked. 

“ ‘It’s not their accuracy — it’s the color 
and the form and .... well, of course. 
I’m not an artist.’ 

“ ‘Just what is your own specialty?’ 
asked Shorty. 

“Blenkins, of course, had none and said 
so. He felt the absurdity of his position 
keenly. But, as he asked me, who could 
have told when he was a boy how impor- 
tant it might be to him to enlarge his 
education? Up in his cabin in the north 
woods he now has a fine science library — 
seems to have studied the volumes in it, 
too. But that didn’t help him then. 

“ ‘Anyway,’ he said to Shorty, ‘musk 
you should be able to understand. I’ve 
a phonograph and you can hear some. 
Art .... well, art’s different. Perhaps 
ordinary photographs are better than 
paintings from some points of view. But 
music . . . .” And they spent the rest 
of the time until dawn broke listening to 



phonograph records. The three tree-men 
said they had never heard any sounds like 
it before. Shorty decided that the vibra- 
tions per second were related mathe- 
matically and counted them (apparently 
their strange bodies needed no instru- 
ments to help in such research). The Bab- 
bler preferred dance music, but was in- 
terested in Wagner. Shorty neither liked 
nor disliked — ^merely counted and noted 
effects. Brownie said that the sounds made 
his roots tingle and went out to watch 
the dawn come up, where he was presently 
joined by the other two. Blenkins saw 
them climb onto the great box and start 
wriggling their roots into the earth. In 
a few minutes they were motionless, stand- 
ing as they had stood for weeks — looking 
like freaks of nature, but nothing more. 
He himself was suddenly struck yawning 
and staggered to his bedroom where he 
slept until late afternoon. 

“When Blenkins stood, still yawning, 
on his roof, the three vegetables were 
back in the box of earth, leaves rustling 
slightly in the breeze. He spoke to them 
and received no answer and then felt the 
Babbler’s nearest leaves, only to have them 
writhe away from out of his hand. He 
stood then for a time looking down upon 
the street over the balustrade and think- 
ing. If he could learn how to make ar- 
tificial food he would be a millionaire — 
that much was certain. If he could in 
some way keep these creatures to himself 
there was no telling what new inventions 
he might not obtain from them. He would 
patent the valuable ones and be the most 
famous inventor in human history. After 
all, these things — ^brainy enough — ^were 
only vegetables. There must be some way 
to control them. Why not try heavy rope 
or chain? On the other hand, might he 
not do best for himself by merely an- 
nouncing his discovery to science — let 
people who knew more than he did handle 
the whole affair? Discoverer of a new 
genus — it might be named after him — 
Blenkinsi, or no — Blenkinsiana, perhaps. 

“And while he leaned there, thinking, 
he heard a noise behind him and turned 
to see the three creatures pulling their 
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roots out of the earth, shaking them deli- 
cately, and stepping down from the box 
to the roof itself. The sun had set. 

“ ‘We have decided that your art and 
music are merely clever methods of wast- 
ing time,’ announced the Babbler at once. 
Blenkins merely gaped without answer- 
ing. 

“ ‘And that all parasitical forms of life 
are evil — dangerous,’ added Shorty. 

“ ‘You mean men as well ?’ asked Blen- 
kins, not yet understanding. 

‘“Of course! We shall colonize your 
planet and then things will be very much 
improved.’ 

“ ‘But won’t you take up a great deal 
of land — ^a colony of you ?’ 

“ ‘We shall require the entire planet in 
a few years. Until that time you men and 
your other forms of life here are welcome 
to use it.’ 

“ ‘Welcome to use it !’ Blenkins ex- 
claimed, somewhat nettled at the non- 
chalant dismissal of the human race. ‘Sup- 
pose you are not permitted to do this 
colonizing?’ 

“ ‘Really,’ answered the tree-creature 
he called Brownie, ‘this is not edifying. 
How shall these men prevent us? We are 
stronger and are more intelligent.’ 

“By this time Blenkins had fortified 
himself with a drink or two, as I gather. 
For some reason he lost control of him- 
self completely and rushed, red-faced, to 
seize the nearest thing with which to strike 
at the speaker. It chanced to be a stout 
steel poker from the great fireplace that 
faced the doors to the roof. This he 
brandished and shouted, ‘I am a man and 
I do not permit you I’ and then he cursed 
them and struck at Brownie with his 
weapon. Up flashed one of the arms and 
the long green finger-leaves seized the 
poker in an overpowering grasp and 
wrenched it from him. Another arm was 
thought to bear upon the piece of metal 
and, Blenkins says, the tree-beast pro- 
ceeded calmly and quietly to bend the half- 
inch bar into the form of a narrow spiral. 
‘.You see our strength,’ it said and drtqjped 
the twisted metal on the floor where it 



rang like a gong. Then the three of them 
started out the door without a word. 

“Blenkins does not pretend to apologize 
for his next action,’’ said Colonel Marsh. 
“He was savage with too little sleep and 
too much alcohol. The gesture of the 
sentient vegetable seemed suddenly a last 
intolerable insult. His hatred welled up 
inside him like a red tide and he pounced 
Upon the table drawer, drew out the auto- 
matic, and fired two shots into the back 
of the Babbler. 

“The sharp crash of sound seemed t® 
sober him suddenly and he stood still 
while the three creatures turned and came 
back to him. ‘You see,’ he muttered un- 
steadily, ‘we men have other means of 
strength than our mere muscles.’ 

“The three trees stood in a row looking 
at him, but in complete silence. Blenkins 
noticed that the Babbler had two holes 
through his trunk and that a thick yellow 
liquor oozed out of each and dripped 
greenly down on the floor. To this the 
tree paid no attention and in a few sec- 
onds the flow had ceased and the wounds 
glistened stickily. The silent regard of the 
creatures was more than he could bear. 
He was in an agony of fear — certain that 
all three would seize and kill him at once. 
Sweat stood beaded heavily on his fore- 
head and ‘Damn you — oh damn you !’ he 
shrieked. ‘Kill me if you can!’ He 
brandished the automatic once more, his 
arm suddenly trembling wildly. Then the 
Babbler spoke. His voice was quiet and 
full of the utmost calm. 

“ ‘A singular happening,’ he said. ‘Tell 
me, man, how was it the part of wisdom 
to do that? It seems to me to have been 
ill advised.’ 

“ ‘You ... . you are going to kill all 
the animals on the earth 1’ 

“ ‘And what of it ?’ 

“ ‘What of it ! Why, only that w'e will 
kill you first!’ 

“ ‘But surely that form of life which 
is most intelligent is entitled to exist in 
the place of tlio.se less well fitted for life?’ 
“ ‘We are as well — ^better fitted than 
you !’ 
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Animal vs. Planf 

• “ ‘But we should not have destroyed 

animals violently — that is a savage act. 
We should merely occupy the land to the 
exclusion of the animals, a very different 
thing. Moreover, your intelligence cannot 
be high. Indeed it is so low that we do 
not fear the worst you can do. You must 
have known that you have no power — 
even with that explosive missile, pistol 
you call it — to destroy us. You should 
have refrained from the attempt, know- 
ing its absurdity. Were you more dan- 
gerous, we should take steps to prevent 
you from harming us. As it is — ^you can 
see that my sap had ceased to waste away. 
In an hour the bark will have begun to 
heal.’ 

“Blenkins felt a wave of relief that he 
would not be punished. He had instant 
recourse to the bottle of liquor and suc- 
ceeded in quieting his nerves with a pint 
of the raw stuff. All that night he sat 
there, sipping at it, and the tree-creatures 
moved quietly about the apartment con- 
versing, perhaps, but silently. When 
dawn came. Brownie approached him and 
silently seized his arms. He found him- 
self propelled toward his bedroom and 
pushed inside, where he heard the door 
being closed and fastened behind him. Too 
stupefied to care, he flung himself on the 
bed and fell into a profound sleep. It was 
late afternoon when he awoke and, being 
hungry, tried to open the door. But it was 
securely fastened and he fell prey to a 
thousand imaginations and fears. Then 
he heard scuffling roots on the floor out- 
side and the door was opened. 

“ ‘You may come out,’ announced 
Brownie, and turned away. 

“Blenkins slipped into the kitchen and 
fried eggs and bacon and toasted some 
bread. After he had eaten, he felt much 
better. He was thoroughly ashamed of 
the scene he had made the night before 
and determined to make every possible 
effort to obtain information on the mak- 
ing of artificial food from the tree-men. 
As he entered the living-room. Brownie 
stood between him and the outer hall- 



way of the apartment, as though to pre- 
vent his escape. 

“ ‘I am a prisoner, then ?’ asked Elen- 
kins. 

“ ‘Yes. It is possible that many men to- 
gether might destroy us. We do not wish 
this to happen until we have seeded and 
planted the seeds which are to form our 
future colony.’ 

“ ‘You need have no fear,’ said Blen- 
kins in a mournful tone of voice. ‘I am 
very sorry for what happened last night 
—I must have taken too much to drink. 
I wish to apologize to the tree I wounded.’ 
“ ‘No necessity for that. We knew very 
well that your action was not intelligent 
— that is to say, that it was not meant.’ 

“ ‘Then I am forgiven ?’ 

“‘You have done no harm — what is 
there to forgive? If you mean that there 
may be no consequences of your action 
harmful to you, I can assure you there 
will be none. You must not leave this 
place until we have gone. That is all.’ 
“Blenkins poured himself a drink and 
swallowed it. 

“ ‘Why do you poison yourself so much 
with that liquid?’ enquired Brownie. ‘You 
claim to have intelligence — that is not an 
intelligent action.’ 

“Blenkins mumbled an excuse and all 
his hatred of these cold superior creatures 
returned with tenfold force — but a quiet 
hatred this time. ‘If you would seek to 
make us perfect, you would help me to 
understand how to prepare synthetic food 
from sunlight,’ he said. ‘I could write it 
all down if you would explain it slowly.’ 
“The Babbler entered the room at this 
point and Brownie turned to him. ‘If you 
wish you might try to explain how to live 
to this parasite,’ he said. ‘I have no more 
time to waste on him.’ 

“ ‘Why, very well,’ answered the tree 
spoken to. ‘Get paper and pencil, man. 
First it is necessary that you have a com- 
plicated organic substance similar to the 
green stuff your dictionary calls chloro- 
phyll. Then you must have a constant 
supply of water with salts in solution, 
carbon, and other substances. Finally you 
must expose your chemical to sunlight. 
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Now have you that all down . • i • 9n3 
is it clear to you?* 

“*Yes, 3^63 f ecdaimed Blenking fran- 
tically writing. *Go on !' 

“‘Now for the particulars — first the 
containers for all these. They should be 
rock crystal for the chlorophyll and some 
opaque substance for the salt solution — 
stone or wood or metal, it does not mat- 
ter. The crystal vessel should be shallow 
and fed from beneath by the liquid, rising 
under pressure. The product of the photo- 
synthesis should escape at the sides of 
the crystal chamber in the form of liquid 
or semi-solid carbohydrates. Have you 
got that? 

“ ‘Now there must be a positive method 
of floating off these carbohydrates con- 
stantly as they are formed ; there must be 
a means devised for making this chloro- 
phyll-like substance; there must be some 
way of preparing the inorganic liquid 
which is the raw material of our factory. 
Note those points down and we will take 
them up one after the other. I find I must 
again consult jwir dictionary, for though 
the ideas I wish to express are extremdy 
simple to me, your language is not d^ 
signed for their easy expression.* 

“Thereupon he preceded to leaf over 
the pages fw a few minutes. ‘This is 
very stupid!’ he exclaimed and leafed 
some more.. ‘No, it is not here. I did 
not remember it* 

“Blenkins was watching in an agony of 
apprehension. ‘What is the trouble?’ he 
enquired at length. 

“ ‘Only that your language is apparent- 
ly incapable of scientific ideas,’ answered 
the grotesque creature. ‘I am very much 
afraid it will be impossible to explain tiie 
process to you after all.’ 

“ ‘Ah, but that is not a complete dic- 
tionary — ^it is an abridged one.’ 

“ ‘What, another of your spedaluca- 
tions?’ 

“ ‘Pretty mudi so. A diemkal diction- 
ary would give you all the words you need 
— ^if I could only go out and purchase 
one. ... I’d be back in ten minutes,’ 
he pleaded recklessly. 

“ ‘What you ask is quite impossible.’ 



" ‘Mtwoover,’ put in a new voice, ‘it is 
quite useless. These men are not destined 
to last long enough on this planet to make 
it worth while to even b^n their edu- 
cation. We are now ready to commence 
preparations for our departure and in an- 
other few months we shall have planted 
millions of our seed all over the earth. 
In another year each of those millions 
will be as we are and will have seeded in 
turn their millions of millions.’ 

• “Blenkins turned to see Brownie stand- 
ing in the doorway. Shorty behind him. 
At the sudden picture these words pre- 
sented in his mind, he found his knees 
weaken and his resolution and ambition 
turned to water. He drank a glass of 
whisky and sat down in a chair. 

“ ‘How will you leave this roof,' he 
asked fearfully. 

“ We shall fly. We do not believe that 
even if all the animals in the street be- 
low should band together they could pre- 
vent our walking through them. Never- 
theless, that would be a slow and foolish 
method of locomotion.’ 

‘“Fly !' exclaimed Blenkins looking 
around the room. ‘How will you build 
your machine?’ 

“ ‘We need none. We shall ^end a few 
days rooted in the soil and grow wings. 
At the same time, we shall mature our 
seed, so that when we are ready to de- 
part, we shall liave the purpose at hand. 
The only thing lacking is this, man. The 
earth out in those boxes is poor and the 
water supply insufficient for our purpose. 
We shall not permit you to leave, but that 
machine on the desk which your diction- 
ary describes and pictures is a telephone 
and you must speak on it and have fresh 
soil brought up for our use. 

“ ‘You will have it brought tomorrow. 
The — I believe they are called peasants, 
or perhaps farm laborers — at all events, 
the men who bring it shall place it upon 
the roof and depart. You will be in your 
room and they must be told that you are 
not to be disturbed, also that we are val- 
uable and exotic vegetables which must 
not be harmed. When they have left the 
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new eartK, tfiey must go away at once. 
Then we will release you from your bed- 
room.’ 

“‘When you give your instructions 
over the telejAone we shall stand beside 
you and see that you say only what we 
have directed you to say,’ put in the third 
of the tree-men. Then all three stood still 
and stared at Blenkins. 

“ ‘But they won’t leave it until they are 
paid^ — I must be here to give them money,’ 
he protested. 

“ ‘According to your books, money is 
only a promise to pay. You can promise 
them to pay when you are speaking over 
this instrument.’ 

“Blenkins laughed hollowly and pulled 
a bill from his wallet. ‘See here 1 It is a 
promise to pay — ^yes! But it must be 
signed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of this country. It has to be on this kind 
of paper.’ 

“ ‘Very well. You will leave some of 
these papers on this table beside the tele- 
phone where the workmen can take them 
in payment for the earth. Now there must 
be no more objections. Take up the tele- 
phone and say what you have been told 1’ 

“ ‘But — oh this is absurd 1 It is after 
five o’clock. All the stores are closed. Be- 
sides, come to think of it, I never heard 
of a store that sold earth. I don’t think 
there is one in the whole of New York 
City.’ He opened a cabinet which housed 
the telephone books and picked up the 
Red Book and began searching through it, 
but without success. ‘I might try some of 
these Garden Supply numbers — or per- 
haps Nurserymen .... but they’ll all 
be closed now.’ 

“ ‘Try one,’ commanded Brownie. And 
at random, Blenkins selected a number 
and dialed it. There was no answer to the 
first long ring and Blenkins would have 
hung up, but was prevented by a green 
and muscular finger-leaf. Then to his 
surprise a voice answered. Earth? No, 
they didn’t carry it. No. Not in New 
York City. Have to get it from out of 
town. Take a week. Wouldn’t mamure 
do? Well, manure was available by the 



ton. Yes, could be delivered tomorrow 
afternoon early. 

“Blenkins glanced up hopelessly at the 
tree-men leaning over him. ‘Will you f>e 
there another five minutes,’ he enquired. 
‘Good. Then I’ll call you right back.’ He 
hung up. 

“ ‘Can’t buy earth,’ he explained. ‘But 
they have manure to sell. Wouldn’t that 
do just as well? It could be mixed with 
the earth in the boxes and the resulting 
soil should be rich enough.’ 

“ ‘Manure ?’ asked Shorty. ‘That is an 
excretion from animals, is it not? What 
use would that be ? It sounds rather dis- 
gusting.’ 

“ ‘But .... it’s what we use for our 
very finest gardens ! It makes plants grow 
better than anything we have ever found 
— ^much better than plain earth !’’ expostu- 
lated Blenkins. ‘Besides, I can get it for 
you easily — all put up in bags. Earth 
would take a week to get here. Suit your- 
self!’ 

“ ‘Of course, we cannot tell until we 
see it — but perhaps it will do. I think we 
should try it anyway. If it is not suitable, 
we will have to wait for earth, that is all. 
Order some.’ 

“ ‘How much do you want ?’ 

“ ‘How shall I answer — ^in size or in 
weight ? I am not able to give the weight, 
but in size — enough to fill those boxes.’ 

“ ‘Well, they’re two feet square and six 
feet long — say three square yards each. 
You’ll want about nine yards of manure 
and the man said that a ton was a yard — 
that’s nine tons! At fifty dollars a ton 
for the stuff delivered — why that’s four 
hundred and fifty dollars ! I haven’t that 
much money with me,’ and he shut his 
lips obstinately. ‘Besides, why should I 
give you all that money — just so you can 
take the world away from me and my 
kind? No, sir, I won’t do it.’ 

“ ‘This is very trying’ remarked 
Brownie, reaching forth an arm and 
seizing Blenkins by the neck. ‘I must 
force you by intimidation, I can see. You 
fear bodily harm — we have all noticed it 
Therefore you will either do this or suffer 
bodily harm. It is very simple.’ He re- 
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leased his grip and Blenkins slumped bade 
in his seat moistly and poured a drink 
with trembling fingers. 

“ ‘All right,’ he whispered and then 
deared his throat. ‘All right, I’ll do it. 
They’ll take my check — I can mail them 
the check and order tonight and they’ll 
deliver the stuff tomorrow. Let me up.’ 

“Feverishly he hunted for his check 
book, his pen, an envelope, and a stamp. 
When he had sealed the letter (not before 
Brownie had made him show it) he asked 
if it would be all right for him to step 
into the hall and mail it. 

“ ‘I will go with you,’ said Brownie, and 
seized his arm with those thick long leaves 
that gripped so tightly Blenkins said he 
still had the marks to show. The mail 
chute was beside the elevator and Blen- 
kins despairingly hoped that by a miracle 
the elevator might ascend and the oper- 
ator see him. But there were no other 
apartments on the roof and he almost 
never had a visitor. They dropped the 
letter and returned. Brownie still holding 
firmly to his arm. Once inside, the tree- 
man let go and Blenkins tottered to the 
table and to further draughts of liquid 
courage. Feeling rather better after an 
hour or so, he endeavored to make con- 
versation with the Babbler and asked him 
how he could grow wings. 

“ ‘Very simply,’ was the reply, ‘by wish- 
ing to !’ 

“Blenkins was in no state of mind to 
understand such a cryptic remark and 
asked for further enlightenment. 

“ ‘Why, it is related, in a manner of 
speaking, to the thing your books call 
creative evolution. Are you unable to 
change your form?’ 

“ ‘Change our form?! No man can do 
that — can you?’ 

“ ‘That is what I am talking about, you 
stupid animal! Of course, the changed 
form must be in relation to what already 
exists. I cannot grow four arms — only 
three. I cannot change my fingers in num- 
ber. But as for their shape, there is 
nothing easier. In order to fly we will 
our fingers to become broad and flat so 
that instead of three arms and hands we 



have three wings with which to beat the 
air. You will see it all ... , but no, I 
had forgotten our new plan. You will not 
see it’ 

• “Blenkins licked his lips and his throat 

felt suddenly dry with a new fear. ‘Why 
. . . . why not .... why won’t I see it?’ 

“ ‘Because you will be shut up in your 
room during the few days we require to 
grow wings.’ 

“ ‘Oh !’ Blenkins felt relieved but with' 
a queer sinking feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. This, then, was the beginning 
of the end for the human race. Once the 
manure had arrived he would be shut up 
and unable to do anything. These night- 
mare creatures would fly over the world 
and lay a million seeds each. Men would 
never be able to find them until they com- 
menced to sprout next year. And by that 
time it would be too late — besides, three 
million of the things, scattered through 
the jungles and the forests of the north! 
No, the end of his race was in plain 
sight. Being the sort of man he was, his 
first thought was to reach for the bottle. 
In an hour he cared nothing for what 
might happen to anyone. The Babbler 
helped him to bed and he did not even 
hear the door fastened on him. 

“He awoke with a splitting headache 
and a mouth that felt like flannel. The 
window of his bedroom looked across two 
flat roofs at a tall building a block away. 
The sun shone flatly against the red brick 
of it and he realized that it was mid- 
afternoon. He would not be allowed to 
leave his room until the tree-creatures 
came down from their box of earth with 
the evening and unlocked his door. He 
turned over to try to sleep some more, 
but could not, so he rose and took a long, 
hot shower and felt much better. It was 
still not yet four o’clock when he had 
finished and then, to his surprise, he heard 
the door being unfastened. A sudden 
great hope rose in him. The workmen, 
perhaps, were here with the manure and 
.... the door opened to reveal the Bab- 
bler’s fantastic form. 

“ ‘The new earth has arrived,’ stud the 
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creature. ‘You must show us how it is 
used. Come.’ 

“On the roof was a very respectable 
pile of manure — blackish brown and with 
little odor, for it had been well rotted. 
‘Usually,’ said Blenkins, ‘it is mixed with 
the earth.’ 

“ ‘In what proportions ?’ 

“Blenkins, of course, knew next to 
nothing of gardening. But he was so 
ashamed of being forced constantly to ad- 
mit his ignorance that this time he tight- 
ened his lips confidently. ‘Half and half !’ 
he stated. 

“The Babbler, meanwhile, had thrust a 
tentative rootlet into the mass and was 
wriggling it around there. By degrees he 
proceeded until his roots were entirely im- 
mersed in it. 

“ ‘This is very extraordinary !’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘It is perfectly delicious. I’m in 
favor of not bothering to mix it with 
earth at all.’ 

“Brownie and Shorty cautiously tested 
the manure. Brownie withdrew his roots 
after a minute or two. “It may be poi- 
sonous — though I admit it gives the prop- 
er reactions. But it is so quick-acting! 
Come, let us withdraw for a time and ob- 
serve its effects, for they puzzle me.’ 

“Shorty withdrew slowly. ‘It’s great 
stuff ! So this is a product of animal life 
— perhaps we will let some animals share 
the planet with us after all ! Which are 
the animals that produce this particular 
manure, man?’ 

“Blenkins’ jaw dropped with surprise. 
‘Horses and, er — cows, I believe.’ 

“ ‘And do men value their manure ?’ 

“ ‘Yes .... for growing plants. Makes 
’em grow better than anything.’ 



“ ‘Ah !” remarked Brownie; the doubt- 
er. ‘You mean the plants that you grow 
for your food? Well .... perhaps that 
is a sufficient answer.’ 

“All this while the Babbler had been 
trying to get his roots out. At last he 
succeeded and fell down heavily on the 
roof. He rose to his roots again unsteadi- 
ly. ‘’Markable!’ said he. ‘Very sticky 
stuff . , . . shticky , . . , very, very 



’markable. What do you others think? 

“ ‘What is the matter with you ?’ 

“The Babbler had by now got himself 
more in hand. ‘Manure clings to the roots. 
I was well embedded. Besides, the sun is 
still shining and it makes me dizzy to miss 
my full day’s feeding.’ 

“ ‘Well .... let us all three try the 
new manure for the remainder of the day. 
Tonight we will decide if any harmful 
results are apparent and, if not, we will 
go into our seeding and wing-growing to- 
morrow.’ 

“As he spoke, he was clumping meth- 
odically into the center of the fragrant 
pile and the other two were beside him. 
Blenkins waited until all was quiet and 
then took a step backward, wondering if 
his moment for escape had come. But like 
a whiplash a long green leaf caught at his 
waist and drew him back. 

“ ‘You stay here !’ said the Babbler. 
‘We’ll not be long — only until the sun 
sh-s-sets. Besides I want to thank you — 
we all thank you — for this mosht de- 
lish-sh-sh .... for this manure!’ and 
he swayed his thick bulged trunk solemn- 
ly and catching at Blenkins’ hand with an 
extended leaf began to shake it up and 
down and sideways in what he may have 
believed to be the human fashion of ex- 
pressing thanks. 

“Now you know,” said Colonel Marsh, 
“this fellow Blenkins would be consid- 
ered a nobody. He had money, of course, 
but no knowledge of art or science to 
amount to anything. Yet all the while he 
was possessed of a profound knowledge 
which he had never realized he possessed. 
He was a learned specialist in one sub- 
ject — perhaps there was no greater in all 
of New York in those days. To this hid- 
den talent the human race may easily owe 
its present existence. For Blenkins knew 
all the symptoms of intoxication as few 
men have ever known anything. 

“It’s curious,” continued the Colonel, 
“that at the right moment fate sends the 
right man to meet any given situation. 
Suppose a great chemist had been in Blen- 
kins’ shoes. It’s true he might have learned 
the secrets that he has been searching for 
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all his life in the laboratory. But would 
that have prevented these tree-beasts from 
over-running the earth ? Not at all ! No, 
sir, a great specialist was needed and there 
he was — Blenkins. And after one wide- 
eyed stare at the Babbler, he knezv! Here 
was something he was capable of handling. 
He warmly pressed the Thing’s out- 
stretched leaf and climbed up beside him 
on the manure. 

" ‘That’s fine !’he exclaimed in comrade- 
ly tones. ‘But let me get my fee — er, my 
roots in the stuff, too.’ He wriggled his 
feet about as he spoke until his bed-room 
slippers were fouled with, the mess. ‘It 
certainly is good, all right, all right, isn’t 
it, old fellow ?’ ” 

“ ‘Besht thing I yev-yev .... ever ! All 
due to amamas — no thass no’ ri’ — on- 
im-als. You are animal, too. All animals — 

all making manure for vegetables great 

.... h’mm .... h’mmm .... mmmm . . . .’ 

“Blenkins wondered hopefully, but did 
not dare move yet. 

• “ ‘Not much more sunlight today,’ he 

ventured. There was no answer. He 
pressed his hand around the leaf that 
gripped it and there was a faint answer- 
ing pressure. Then the leaf slipped and 
fell away limply. He carefully loosened 
the one that gripped his waist and it too 
fell and hung beside the motionless trunk. 
Then, hardly daring to breathe, Blenkins 
withdrew first one foot and then the other, 
leaving the ruined shoes in place, and 
slopped down from the manure pile in his 
socks. Still there was silence and he 
turned and, white-faced now, raced to 
the door and the hall outside. 

“Frantically he pressed the elevator 
button and after what seemed many ages 
the face of the operator showed. ‘You’re 
quite a stranger, Mister Blenkins,’ said 
he. Blenkins pushed in, breathlessly. 

“ ‘Down ! Quick !’ he said. The oper- 
ator seemed to be sniffing in a puzzled 
manner. When they reached the ground 
floor he turned to Blenkins. “You haven’t 
any boots on, sir,’ he remarked in shocked 
tones. ‘And your feet .... that is ... . 
they’re dirty, sir !’ ’’ 



“Blenkins scarcely heard him. ‘Open 
the door quick!’ he exclaimed. ‘Those 
trees may start after me any minute! 
Man 1 This is life or death !’ 

“ ‘But, you can't go out on the street 
that way ... .oh !’ and suddenly the oper- 
ator grinned and opened the door. Blen- 
kins rushed out across the hall toward the 
door. The doorman was staring at him 
as he approached, but dividing his atten- 
tion with something the elevator operator 
was trying to signal to him by tipping his 
head back and holding his hand as though 
it held a glass. The doorman was a slow- 
thinking person. Here was Mr. Blenkins 
without shoes, his clothes in disarray, 
wild-eyed, and his trousers and socks 
slimy with filth. There remained his duty, 
and he moved forward his whole two hun- 
dred pounds to its performance. 

“ ‘I’m sorry, sir,’ he said. ‘We can’t let 
you go out that way. You will have to go 
back to your apartment and dress prop- 
erly. Here, Bates, you keep your eye on 
the door as much as you can and I’ll go 
up with Mr. Blenkins.’ 

“For a minute Blenkins struggled wild- 
ly, but he was a baby in those great hands 
and; half-dragged and half-carried, he 
found himself back in the elevator, shot 
up to the roof, and stood in front of the 
apartment door. His well-meaning captor 
started to feel in his pockets for keys, 
but Blenkins in an agony of desperation, 
pulled these forth unaided and unlatched 
the door. 

“ ‘All right, you dumb ox ! Come on in, 
if you mu.°t! If those trees start after 
you, you’i’ know that I’m not drunk or 
crazy I’ 

“He wanted to peer out at the manure- 
pile, but was dragged through the living- 
room and only got a glance that showed 
the three things standing there. Then his 
trouser legs were jerked off and the socks 
with them. 

“ ‘I know we shouldn’t have let that 
manure go up here without investigat- 
ing!’ muttered the worthy doorman. 
‘You’d best wash yourself, sir.’ 

“Blenkins saw out of the window that 
the sun was getting very low. As soon 
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as it was gone, he knew, those tree-men 
would drag themselves out of the soil and 
come for him. If he hurried .... 

“Ten minutes later, dressed to the sat- 
isfaction of his enforced censor, he left 
the apartment and breathed a sigh of re- 
lief as the elevator shot them down to the 
street. To the elaborate apologies of the 
two attendants he returned no answer ex- 
cept a brief, ‘Well, no harm done after all 
— sure you meant well.’ 

“When he had gone, the two looked at 
each other and burst into a peal of laugh- 
ter. ‘It’s a wonder it wasn’t pink snakes 
instead of trees walking after him ! You 
know how big a pile of empty bottles there 
is up there — scattered everywhere all over 
the place? Enough to kill you and me, 
Bates !’ 

“But Blenkins was hurrying along the 
streets to a police station a few blocks 
off. At last he came to it and in the large, 
well-lighted doorway stood a huge figure 
in uniform. He could have been the 
brother of the doorman back at the apart- 
ment. The association of ideas suddenly 
struck home on Blenkins and his hurrying 
feet faltered. Instead of turning to enter 
he found himself walking past the station, 
his mind in a sudden turmoil. What 
should he say to the police, anyway ? Trees 
walking around on his roof, that were go- 
ing to seed and overrun the whole earth. 
Trees that talked and grew wings. We-e-11. 
And suppose they went back with him, 
even though they didn’t believe what he 
said. They couldn’t believe it! But even 
if they destroyed the trees, what then? 
The world would be saved, of course, but 
he, Blenkins, would spend the rest of his 
days in an asylum as sure as the sun was 
setting across the Hudson River. 

“And that finally was what settled the 
matter. He walked the streets for hours 
under the lamp-light, not daring to go 
back home. After a while he entered a 
restaurant and ate some food. Then he 
walked the streets some more. Finally he 
went to a saloon he knew- where they 
stayed open all night and managed to for- 
get his troubles over a dozen stiff drinks. 
But soon after dawn he grew sober all 



at once and no amount of whiskey seemed 
able to remedy the condition. About eight 
he was out walking once more and 
glancing hopelessly into the windows of 
the stores, just now being opened for the 
day’s trade. 

“Presently he was attracted by a win- 
dow full of tools and hardware of all 
kinds. There were wrenches and saws 
and drills and axes — the axes gave him 
the last desperate notion. He stopped as 
though he had been pole-axed and stood 
staring at them — axes of all sizes, with 
the steel polished and glistening in the 
early sunlight. Some had the back of 
the head painted red and some green. The 
green ones fascinated him ; they were al- 
most the color of the sap that had welled 
out of the gun wound in the Babbler’s 
body. Then he entered the store .... 

“When he got to his apartment house, 
Bates solicitously offered to help him into 
the elevator. ‘Quite a night of it you had, 
sir !’ he murmured with secret admiration. 
‘Let me stand those parcels over here, 
Mr. Blenkins.’ 

“Blenkins thanked him abstractedly 
and, arriving at the top floor, stood a 
moment eyeing the closed door that led 
to his apartment. ‘Help you in, sir,’ of- 
fered the operator. But Blenkins refused. 
This thing would have to be done by him- 
self without help. The elevator descended 
and left him there alone. With a shiver 
he glanced at his watch — nine-thirty. If 
the trees had gone back at dawn they 
should by now be thoroughly drunk with 
manure. It had taken them less than half 
an hour last evening. He cautiously 
opened the door a crack. The living room 
was empty. He tiptoed in and set his 
purchases quietly on the floor. Now to 
cross the living-room and peer through 
the French doors. There they were — all 
three of them — solidly rooted in the pile 
of manure 1 Ah, but would they leap out 
at him if he showed himself ? 

• “In great indecision he found a glass 

— unwashed — and emptied the last of 
a bottle into it. His eyes glanced around 
the room and he was suddenly struck by 
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the absence of manure stains. If the trees 
had walked here last night, their roots 
would have made a pig-sty of his living- 
room — perhaps they had remained all 
night where they were! 

“Well, that thought gave him courage 
to open his parcels and bring forward the 
axe and the saw. A long pull at a fresh 
bottle of rye gave him the final push that 
brought him, wild-eyed, to the side of the 
manure pile. He stood there looking at 
the quiet branches armed with thick, elon- 
gated leaves and a great hatred for these 
creatures shook him like a fever. Before 
he had time to think, the axe had bit 
chunkily into the body of Brownie and 
the green sap splashed. Now in a panic 
of fear, he rained blow on blow until the 
splintered trunk lay in pieces and even 
the arms were separated from the hand- 
like leaves. He paused to wipe the mois- 
ture from his forehead and noticed with 
horror that the leaves were commencing 
to wriggle. He chopped at them again 
and again, but the mutilated pieces seemed 
capable of separate life. 

“The thought of fire came to him and 
in an instant he had raced into the living- 
room and thrown newspapers and books 
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into the great fireplace and set them alight 
— ^then back to the roof and picking up 
pieces of the tree to throw on the blaze. 
The last piece — half an arm — wriggled in 
his hands and he dropped it with a shud- 
der on the hearth and raked it into the 
fierce heat with his toe. 

“Sobbing with excitement and fear, 
Blenkins returned to the roof and com- 
menced on Shorty, half expecting him to 
have been aroused. But he disposed of 
him as he had the first and broke up two 
empty wooden liquor cases to add to the 
fierceness of his bonfire, throwing in 
books by the armful to help out. When 
it came to the Babbler, his strength was 
almost gone and he dragged him from 
the manure bodily and sawed him in half. 
The root end went in the fireplace all 
right, but the branch-end trailed on the 
hearth and the leaves writhed for five 
minutes. Blenkins says that he was vio- 
lently sick for half an hour immediately 
afterward and then came back to the 
living room and cleaned things up as best 
he could before falling asleep. 

“W e 1 1,” remarked Colonel Marsh, 
“That’s the yarn — ^take it or leave it” 

And, as you see, I have taken it. 

END 



WHAT IS YOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 

1. Define the animal sense of orientation. (See Page 7) 

2. How do nearby radio stations affect carrier pigeons? (See Page 7) 

3. What happens to a tree whose roots are extracted in the spring? (See Page IS) 

4. What do trees feed on? (See Page 15) 

5. How do pine trees spread their seeds? (See Page 17) 

6. Can it be said that vegetables are sentient? (See Page 18) 

7. Who wag Bishop Berkeley? (See Page 29) 

8. In English, what does the Greek word “paracosma" mean? (See Page 32) 

9. Translate also the word “philometros.” (See Page 38) 

10. In which ancient legend is the figure of Galatea prominent? (See Page 39) 

11. What does the word “shoot” mean in the motion 'picture industry? (See Page 47) 

12. What is a solipsist? (See Page 62) 

13. Name two animals with plant-like characteristics. (See Page 67) 

14. What are meteorites? (See Page 67) 

16. Describe how one, two, and three dimensional objects can be evolved. (See Page 68) 

16. What are overtones? (See Page 81) 

17. How do the vibrations affect the pitch of a note? (See Page 82) 

18. Is the atom the smallest division of matter? (See Page 89) 

19. How can the spokes of a wheel be made to disappear? (See Page 89) 

20. Tell what you know about solar and lunar tides. (See Page 107) 
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By STANLEY G. 
WEINBAUM 

• “But what is reality ?” asked the gnome- 
like man. He gestured at the tall banks 
of buildings that loomed around Central 
Park, with their countless windows glow- 
ing like the cave fires of a city of Cro- 
Magnon people. “All is dream, all is 
illusion; I am your vision as you are 
mine.” 

Dan Burke, struggling for clarity of 
thought through the fumes of liquor, 
stared without comprehension at the tiny 
figure of his companion. He began to re- 
gret the impulse that had driven him to 
leave the party to seek fresh air in the 
park, and to fall by chance into the com- 
pany of this diminutive old madman. But 
he had needed escape; this was one party 
too many, and not even the presence of 
Claire with her trim ankles could hold 
him there. He felt an angry desire to 
go home — not to his hotel, but home to 
Chicago and to the comparative peace 
of the Board of Trade. But he was leav- 
ing tomorrow anyway. 

“You drink,” said the elfin, bearded 
face, “to make real a dream. Is it not so ? 

— either to dream that what you seek is 
yours, or else to dream that what you 
hate is conquered. You drink to escape 
reality, and the irony is that even reality 
is a dream.” 

“Cracked !” thought Dan again. 

“Or so,” concluded the other, “says the 
philosopher Berkeley.” 

“Berkeley ?” echoed Dan. His head was 
clearing ; memories of a Sophomore course 
in Elementary Philosophy drifted back. 
“Bishop Berkeley, eh?” 

“You know him, then? The philos- 
opher of Idealism — no? — the one who 
argues that we do not see, feel, hear, 
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# Our author will be remembered a long, 

long time for composing the best- 
liked science-fiction stories of 1934 — “The 
Martian Odyssey” (July) and its sequel, 
“The Valley of Dreams” (November). 
The distinctive literary style of his com- 
position makes things seem so real that 
you forget everything in the world ex- 
cept what he Is telling yon. 

The present story, while in a different 
vein than his previous work, is equally 
absorbing. In fact, we could not name 
another author who can hold your eyes 
to the pages as successfully as Mr. Wein- 
baum. 

When talking pictures supplanted the 
old silent ones in 1926-27, there was 
ushered in the greatest advancement in 
the perfection of entertainment since the 
birth of the motion picture in the 90s. 
We would not be surprised in a few 
years to find theater advertisements 
urging you to “see — hear — smell So-and- 
so’s latest picture.” 

What is the ultimate destiny of the 
motion picture? Find out here in the 
most colm-ful science-fiction story writ- 
ten in eight years — a product of our new 
ptdicy. 




taste the object, but that we have only 
the sensation of seeing, feeling, hearing, 
tasting.” 

“I — sort of recall it.” 

“Hah ! But sensations are tnental phe- 
nomena. They exist in our minds. How, 
then, do we know that the objects them- 
selves do not exist only in our minds?” 
He waved again at the light-flecked build- 
ings. “You do not see that wall of mason- 
ry ; you perceive only a sensation, a feel- 
ing of sight. The rest you interpret.” 
“You see the same thing,” retorted Dan. 
“How do you know I do? Even if you 
knew that what I call red would not be 
green could you see through my eyes — 
even if you knew that, how do you know 
that I too am not a dream of yours?” 
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Dan laughed. “Of course nobody knows 
anything. You just get what information 
you can through the windows of your five 
senses, and then make your guesses. 
When they’re wrong, you pay the pen- 
alty.” His mind was clear now save for 
a mild headache. “Listen,” he said sud- 
denly. “You can argue a real thing away 
to an illusion; that’s easy. But if your 
friend Berkeley is right, why can’t you 
take a dream and make it real? If it 
works one way, it must work the other.” 
The beard waggled; elf-bright eyes 
glittered queerly at him. “All artists do 
that,” said the old man softly. Dan felt 
that something more quivered on the 
verge of utterance. 

“That’s an evasion,” he grunted. “Any- 
body can tell the difference between a pic- 
ture and the real thing, or between a 
movie and life.” 

“But,” whispered the other, “the realer 
the better, no ? And if one could make a 
— a movie— real indeed, what would 
you say then?” 

“Nobody can, though.” 

The eyes glittered strangely again. “I 
can!” he whispered. “I did!” 

“Did what?” 

“Made real a dream.” The voice turned 
angry. “Fools! I bring it here to sell 
to Westman, the camera people, and what 
do they say? ‘It isn’t clear. Only one 
person can use it at a time. It’s too ex- 
pensive.’ Fools! Fools!” 

“Huh?” 

“Listen! I’m Albert Ludwig — Pro- 
fessor Ludwig.” As Dan was silent, he 
continued, “It means nothing to you, eh? 
But listen — a movie that gives one sight 
and sound. Suppose now I add taste, 
smell, even touch, if your interest is taken 
by the story. Suppose I make it so that 
you are in the story, you speak to the 
shadows, and the shadows reply, and in- 
stead of being on a screen, the story is all 
about you, and you are in it. Would that 
be to make real a dream?” 

“How the devil could you do that?” 
“How? How? But simply! First my 
liquid positive, then my magic spectacles. 



I photograph the story in a liquid with 
light-sensitive chromates. I build up a 
complex solution — do you see? I add 
taste chemically and sound electrically. 
And when the story is recorded, then I 
put the solution in my spectacles — my 
movie projector. I electrolyze the solution, 
break it down; the older chromates go 
first, and out comes the story, sight, sound, 
smell, taste — all!” 

“Touch?” 

“If your interest is taken, your mind 
supplies that.” Eagerness crept into his 
voice. “You will look at it, Mr. — ?” 
“Burke,” said Dan. “A swindle!” he 
thought. Then a spark of recklessness 
glowed out of the vanishing fumes of al- 
cohol. “Why not?” he grunted. 

He rose ; Ludwig, standing, came 
scarcely to his shoulder. A queer, gnome- 
like old man, Dan thought as he followed 
him across the park and into one of the 
scores of apartment hotels in the vicinity. 

In his room Ludwig fumbled in a bag, 
producing a device vaguely reminiscent of 
a gas mask. There were goggles and a 
rubber mouthpiece ; Dan examined it 
curiously, while the little bearded profes- 
sor brandished a bottle of watery liquid. 

“Here it is!” he gloated. “My liquid 
positive, the story. Hard photography — 
infernally hard, therefore the simplest 
possible story. A Utopia — just two char- 
acters and you, the audience. Now, put the 
spectacles on. Put them on and tell me 
what fools the Westman people are!” He 
decanted some of the liquid into the mask, 
and trailed a twisted wire to a device on 
the table. “A rectifier,” he explained. “For 
the electrolysis.” 

“Must you use all the liquid?” asked 
Dan. “If you use part, do you see only 
part of the story? And which part?” 
“Every drop has all of it, but you must 
fill the eye-pieces.” Then as Dan slipped 
the device gingerly on, “So! Now what do 
you see?” 

“Not a damn’ thing. Just the window 
and the lights across the street.” 

“Of course. But now I start the elec- 
trolysis. Now!” 
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CHAPTER II 
Paraeesma 

• There was a moment of chaos. The 

liquid before Dan’s eyes clouded sud- 
denly white, and formless sounds buzzed. 
He moved to tear the device from his 
head, but emerging forms in the mistiness 
caught his interest. Giant things were 
writhing. 

The scene steadied; the whiteness was 
dissipating like mist in summer. Unbe- 
lieving, still gripping the arms of that 
unseen chair, he was staring at a for- 
est. But what a forest! Incredible, un- 
earthly, beautiful 1 Smooth boles ascend- 
ed inconceivably toward a brightening 
sky, trees bizarre as the forests of the 
Carboniferous age. Infinitely overhead 
swayed misty fronds, and the verdure 
showed brown and green in the heights. 
And there were birds — at least, curiously 
lovely pipings and twitterings were all 
about him, though he saw no creatures — 
thin elfin whistlings like fairy bugles 
sounded softly. 

He sat frozen, entranced. A louder 
fragment of melody drifted down to him, 
mounting in exquisite, ecstatic bursts, now 
clear as sounding metal, now soft as re- 
membered music. For a moment he forgot 
the chair whose arms he gripped, the 
miserable hotel room invisibly about him, 
old Ludwig, his aching head. He imagined 
himself solitary in the midst of that lovely 
glade. “Eden!” he muttered, and the 
swelling music of unseen voices answered. 

Some measure of reason returned. “Il- 
lusion!” he told himself. Clever optical 
devices, not reality. He groped for the 
chair’s arm, found it, and clung to it; he 
scraped his feet and found again an in- 
consistency. To his eyes the ground was 
mossy verdure ; to his touch it was merely 
a thin hotel carpet. 

The elfin buglings sounded gently. A 
faint, deliciously sweet perfume breathed 
against him; he glanced up to watch the 
opening of a great crimson blossom on 
the nearest tree, and a tiny reddish sun 
edged into the circle of sky above him. 
The fairy orchestra swelled louder in its 



light, and the notes sent a thrill of wist- 
fulness through him. Illusion? If it were, 
it made reality almost unbearable; he 
wanted to believe that somewhere — some- 
where this side of dreams, there actually 
existed this region of loveliness. An out- 
post of Paradise? Perhaps. 

And then — far through the softening 
mists, he caught a movement that was not 
the swaying of verdure, a shimmer of 
silver more solid than mist. Something ap- 
proached. He watched the figure as it 
moved, now visible, now hidden by trees ; 
very soon he perceived that it was human, 
but it was almost upon him before he 
realized that it was a girl. 

She wore a robe of silvery, half-translu- 
cent stuff, luminous as star-beams ; a thin 
band of silver bound glowing black hair 
about her forehead, and other garment or 
ornament she had none. Her tiny white 
feet were bare to the mossy forest floor 
as she stood at no more than a pace from 
him, staring dark-eyed. The thin music 
sounded again ; she smiled. 

Dan summoned stumbling thoughts. 
Was this being also — illusion? Had she 
no more reality than the loveliness of the 
forest? He opened his lips to speak, but 
a strained excited voice sounded in his 
ears. “Who are you?” Had he spoken? 
The voice had come as if from another, 
like the sound of one’s words in fever. 

The girl smiled again. “English!” she 
said in queer soft tones. “I can speak a 
little English.” She spoke slowly, care- 
fully. “I learned it from” — she hesitated — 
“my mother’s father, whom they call the 
Grey Weaver.” 

Again came the voice in Dan’s ears. 
“Who are you?” 

“I am called Galatea,” she said. “I came 
to find you.” 

“To find me?” echoed the voice that 
was Dan’s. 

“Leucon, who is called the Grey Weav- 
er, told me,” she explained smiling. “He 
said you will stay with us until the sec- 
ond noon from this.” She cast a quick 
slanting glance at the pale sun now full 
above the clearing, then stepped closer. 
“What are you called?” 
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“Dan,” he muttered. His voice sounded 
oddly different. 

“What a strange name!” said the girl. 
She stretched out her bare arm. “Come,” 
she smiled. 

Dan touched her extended hand, feel- 
ing without any surprise the living warmth 
of her rosy fingers. He had forgotten the 
paradoxes of illusion ; this was no longer 
illusion to him, but reality itself. It seemed 
to him that he followed her, walking over 
the shadowed turf that gave with springy 
crunch beneath his tread, though Galatea 
left hardly an imprint. He glanced down, 
noting that he himself wore a silver gar- 
ment, and that his feet were bare; with 
the glance he felt a feathery breeze on his 
body and a sense of mossy earth on his 
feet. 

“Galatea,” said his voice. “Galatea, 
what place is this ? What language do you 
speak ?” 

She glanced back laughing. “Why, this 
is Paracosma, of course, and that is our 
language.” 

“Paracosma,” muttered Dan. “Para — 
cosma!” A fragment of Greek that had 
survived somehow from a Sophomore 
course a decade in the past came strangely 
back to him. Paracosma! I;and-beyond- 
the-world ! 

Galatea cast a smiling glance at him. 
“Does the real world seem strange,” she 
queried, “after that shadow land of 
yours ?” 

“Shadow land?” echoed Dan, bewil- 
dered. "This is shadow, not my world.” 

The girl’s smile turned quizzical. 
“Poof !” she retorted with an impudently 
lovely pout. “And I suppose, then, that / 
am the phantom instead of you!” She 
laughed. “Do I seem ghost-like?” 

• Dan made no reply; he was puzzling 

over unanswerable questions as he trod 
behind the lithe figure of his guide. The 
aisle between the unearthly trees widened, 
and the giants were fewer. It seemed a 
mile, perhaps, before a sound of tinkling 
water obscured that other strange music ; 
they emerged on the bank of a little river, 
swift and crystalline, that rippled and 



gurgled its way from glowing pool to 
flashing rapids, sparkling under the pale 
sun. Galatea, bent over the brink and 
cupped her hands, raising a few mouth- 
fuls of water to her lips; Dan followed 
her example, finding the liquid stinging 
cold. 

“How do we cross?” he asked. 

“You can wade up there,” — ^the dryad 
who led him gestured to a sun-lit shallows 
above a tiny falls- — “but I always cross 
here.” She poised herself for a moment 
on the green bank, then dove like a silver 
arrow into the pool. Dan followed; the 
water stung his body like champagne, but 
a stroke or two carried him across to 
where Galatea had already emerged with 
a glistening of creamy bare limbs in no 
way inferior to Claire’s. Her garmwit 
clung tight as a metal sheath to her wet 
body ; he felt a breath-taking thrill at the 
sight of her. And then, miraculously, the 
silver cloth was dry, the droplets rolled off 
as if from oiled silk, and they moved 
briskly on. 

The incredible forest had ended with 
the river; they walked over a meadow 
studded with little, many-hued, star- 
shaped flowers, whose fronds were soft 
underfoot as a lawn. Yet still the sweet 
pipings followed them, now loud, now 
whisper-soft, in a tenuous web of melody. 

“Galatea !” said Dan suddenly. “Where 
is the music coming from?” 

She looked back amazed. “You silly 
one !” she laughed. “From the flowers, of 
course. See!” She plucked a purple star 
and held it to his ear ; true enough, a faint 
and plaintive melody hummed out of the 
blossom. She tossed it in his startled face 
and skipped on. 

A little copse appeared ahead, not of the 
gigantic forest trees, but of lesser 
growths, bearing flowers and fruits of 
iridescent colors, and a tiny brook bubbled 
through. And there stood the objective of 
their journey — a building of white, 
marble-like stone, single-storied and vine 
covered, with broad glassless windows. 
They trod upon a path of bright pebbles 
to the arched entrance, and here, on an 
intricate stone bench, sat a grey-bearded 
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patriarchal individual. Galatea addressed 
him in a liquid language that reminded 
Dan of the flower-pipings ; then she 
turned. “This is Leucon,” she said, as 
the ancient rose from his seat and spoke 
in English. 

“We are happy, Galatea and I, to wel- 
come you, since visitors are a rare pleas- 
ure here, and those from your shadowy 
country most rare.” 

Dan uttered puzzled words of thanks, 
and the old man nodded, reseating him- 
self on the carven bench ; Galatea skipped 
through the arched entrance, and Dan, 
after an irresolute moment, dropped to 
the remaining bench. Once more his 
thoughts were whirling in perplexed tur- 
bulence. Was all this indeed but illusion? 
Was he sitting, in actuality, in a prosaic 
hotel room, peering through magic spec- 
tacles that pictured this world about him, 
or was he, transported by some miracle, 
really sitting here in this land of loveli- 
ness? He touched the bench; stone, hard 
and unyielding, met his fingers. 

“Leucon,” said his voice, “how did you 
know I was coming?” 

“I was told,” said the other. 

“By whom?” 

“By no one.” 

“Why — someone must have told you!” 
. The Grey Weaver shook his solemn 
head. “I was just told.” 

Dan ceased his questioning, content for 
the moment to drink in the beauty about 
him, and then Galatea returned bearing 
a crystal bowl of the strange fruits. They 
were piled in colorful disorder, red, 
purple, orange and yellow, pear-shaped, 
egg-shaped, and clustered spheroids — fan- 
tastic, unearthly. He selected a pale, trans- 
parent ovoid, bit into it, and was deluged 
by a flood of sweet liquid, to the amuse- 
ment of the girl. She laughed and chose 
a similar morsel; biting a tiny puncture 
in the end, she squeezed the contents into 
her mouth. Dan took a different sort, 
purple and tart as Rhenish wine, and then 
another, filled with edible, almond-like 
seeds. Galatea laughed delightedly at his 
surprises, and even Leucon smiled a grey 
smile. Finally Dan tossed the last husk 



into the brook beside them, where it 
danced briskly toward the river. 

“Galatea,” he said, “do you ever go to 
a city? What cities are in Paracosma?” 
“Cities ? What are cities ?” 

“Places where many people live close 
together.” 

“Oh,” said the girl frowning. “No. 
There are no cities here.” 

“Then where are the people of Para- 
cosma ? You must have neighbors.” 

• The girl looked puzzled. “A man and a 
woman live off there,” she said, gestur- 
ing toward a distant blue range of hills 
dim on the horizon. “Far away over there. 
I went there once, but Leucon and I pre- 
fer the valley.” 

“But Galatea!” protested Dan. “Are 
you and Leucon alone in this valley? 
Where — what happened to your parents — 
your father and mother?” 

“They went away. That way — toward 
the sunrise. They’ll return some day.” 
“And if they don’t?” 

“Why, foolish one ! What could hinder 
them ?” 

“Wild beasts,” said Dan. “Poisonous in- 
sects, disease, flood, storm, lawless people, 
death !” 

“I never heard those words,” said Gala- 
tea. “There are no such things here.” She 
sniffed contemptuously. “Lawless peo- 
ple!” 

“Not— death?” 

“What is death?” 

“It’s — ” Dan paused helplessly. “It’s 
like falling asleep and never waking. It’s 
what happens to everyone at the end of 
life.” 

“I never heard of such a thing as the 
end of life!” said the girl decidedly. 
“There isn’t such a thing.” 

“What happens, then,” queried Dan 
desperately, “when one grows old?” 
“Nothing, silly ! No one grows old un- 
less he wants to, like Leucon. A person 
grows to the age he likes best and then 
stops. It’s a law !” 

Dan gathered his chaotic thoughts. He 
stared into Galatea’s dark, lovely eyes. 
“Have you stopped yet ?” 
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The (lark eyes dropped ; he was amazed 
to see a deep, embarrassed flush spread 
over her cheeks. She looked at Leucon 
nodding reflectively on his bench, then 
back to Dan, meeting his gaze. 

“Not yet,” she said, 

“And when will you, Galatea?” 

“When I have had the one child per- 
mitted me. You see” — sire stared down 
at her dainty toes — “one can not — bear 
children — afterwards,” 

“Permitted? Permitted by whom?” 

“By a law.” 

“Laws ! Is everything here governed by 
laws? What of chance and accidents?” 
“What are those — chance and acci- 
dents ?” 

“Things unexpected — ^things unfore- 
seen.” 

“Nothing is unforeseen,” said Galatea, 
still soberly. She repeated slowly, “Noth- 
ing is unforeseen.” He fancied her voice 
was wistful. 

Leucon looked up. “Enough of this,” 
he said abruptly. He turned to Dan. “I 
know these words of yours — chance, dis- 
ease, death. They are not for Paracosma. 
Keep them in your unreal country.” 
“Where did you hear them, then ?” 
“From Galatea’s mother,” said the Grey 
Weaver, “who had them frc»n your pre- 
decessor — a phantom who visited here be- 
fore Galatea was bom.” 

Dan had a vision of Ludwig’s face. 
“What was he like ?” 

“Much like you.” 

“But his name?” 

The old man’s mouth was suddenly 
grim. “We do not speak of him,” he said, 
and rose, entering the dwelling in cold 
silence. 

“He goes to weave,” said Galatea after 
a moment. Her lovely, piquant face was 
still troubled. 

“What does he weave?” 

“This.” She fingered the silver cloth 
of her gown. “He weaves it out of metal 
bars on a very clever machine. I do not 
know the method.” 

“Who made the machine 1 ” 

“It was here.” 



“But — Galatea! Who built the house?. 
W’ho planted these fruit trees ?” 

“They were here. The house and trees 
were always here,” She lifted her eyes. 
“I told you everything had been fore- 
seen, from the beginning until eternity — 
everything. The house and trees and ma- 
chine were ready for Leucon and my par- 
ents and me. There is a place for my 
child, who will be a girl, and a place for 
her child — and so on forever.” 

Dan thought a moment. “Were you 
born here ?” 

“I don’t know,” He noted in sudden 
concern that her eyes were glistening with 
tears. 

“Galatea dear I Why are you unhappy ? 
What’s wrong?” 

“Why, nothing!” She shook her black 
curls, smiled suddenly at him. “What 
could be wrong? How can one be unhap- 
py in Paracosma ?” She sprang erect and 
seized his hand. “Come ! Let’s gather fruit 
for tomorrow.” 

She darted off in a whirl of flashing 
silver, and Dan followed her around the 
wing of the edifice. Graceful as a dancer, 
she leaped for a branch above her head, 
caught it laughingly, and tossed a great 
golden globe to him. She loaded his arms 
with the bright prizes and sent him back 
for the crystal bowl that reposed empty 
on the bench, and when he returned, she 
piled it so full of fruit that a deluge of 
colorful spheres dropped around liim. She 
laughed again, and sent them spinning 
into the brook with thrusts of her rosy 
toes, while Dan watched her with an a<di- 
ing wistfulness. Then suddenly she was 
facing him ; for a long, tense instant they 
stood motionless, eyes upon eyes, and 
then she turned away and walked slowly 
around to the arched portal. He followed 
her with his burden of fruit; his mind 
was once more in a turmoil of doubt and 
perplexity. 

The little sun was losing itself behind 
the trees of that colossal f orest to the west, 
and a coolness stirred among long shad- 
ows. The brook was purple-hued in the 
dusk, but its cheery tinkle mingled still 
with the flower musk. Then the sun was 
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hidden; the shadow fingers darkened the 
meadow; of a sudden the flowers were 
still, and the brook gurgled alone in a 
world of silence. In silence too, Dan en- 
tered the doorway. 

The chamber within was a spacious one, 
floored with large black and white squares ; 
exquisite benches of carved marble were 
here and there. Old Leucon, in a far cor- 
ner, bent over an intricate, glistening 
mechanism, and as Dan entered he drew 
a shining length of silver cloth from it, 
folded it, and placed it carefully aside. 
There was a curious, unearthly fact that 
Dan noted; despite windows open to the 
evening, no night insects circled the globes 
that glowed at intervals from niches in 
the walls. 

Galatea stood in a doorway to his left, 
leaning half-wearily against the frame ; he 
placed the bowl of fruits on a bench at 
the entrance and moved to her side. 

“This is yours,” she said, indicating 
the room beyond. He looked in upon a 
pleasant, smaller chamber ; a window 
framed a starry square, and a thin, swift, 
nearly silent stream of water gushed from 
the mouth of a carved human head on the 
left wall, curving into a six-foot basin 
sunk in the floor. Another of the graceful 
benches covered with the silver cloth com- 
pleted the furnishings; a single glowing 
sphere, pendant by a chain from the ceil- 
ing illuminated the room. Dan turned to 
the girl, whose eyes were still unwontedly 
serious. 

“This is ideal,” he said, “but, Galatea, 
how am I to turn out the light ?” 

“Turn it out?” she said. “You must cap 
it — so!” A faint smile showed again on 
her lips as she dropped a metal covering 
over the shining sphere. They stood tense 
in the darkness ; Dan sensed her nearness 
achingly, and then the light was on once 
more. She moved toward the door, and 
there paused, taking his hand. 

“Dear shadow,” she said softly, “I hope 
your dreams are music." She was gone. 

Dan stood irresolute in his chamber; 
he glanced into the large room where 
Leucon still bent over his work, and the 



Grey Weaver raised a hand in solemn 
salutation, but said nothing. He felt no 
urge for the old man’s silent company and 
turned back into his room to prepare for 
slumber. 

CHAPTER III 
Shodow 

• Almost instantly, it seemed, the dawn 
was ufKjn him and bright elfin pipings 
were all about him, while the odd ruddy 
sun sent a broad slanting plane of light 
across the room. He rose as fully aware 
of his surroundings as if he had not slept 
at all ; the pool tempted him and he bathed 
in stinging water. Thereafter he emerged 
into the central chamber, noting curious- 
ly that the globes still glowed in dim 
rivalry to the daylight. He touched one 
casually; it was cool as metal to his fin- 
gers, and lifted freely from its standard. 
For a moment he held the cold flaming 
thing in his hands, then replaced it and 
wandered into the dawn. 

Galatea was dancing up the path, eat- 
ing a strange fruit as rosy as her lips. She 
was merry again, once more the happy 
nymph who had greeted him, and she gave 
him a bright smile as he chose a sweet 
green ovoid for his breakfast. 

“Come on I” she called. “To the river 1” 
She skipped away toward the unbe- 
lievable forest; Dan followed, marveling 
that her lithe speed was so easy a match 
for his stronger muscles. Then they were 
laughing in the pool, splashing about until 
Galatea drew herself to the bank, glow- 
ing and panting. He followed her as she 
lay relaxed; strangely, he was neither 
tired nor breathless, with no sense of exer- 
tion. A question recurred to him, as yet 
unasked. 

“Galatea,” said his voice, “whom will 
you take as mate ?” 

Her eyes went serious. “I don’t know,” 
she said. “At the proper time he will 
come. That is a law.” 

“And will you be happy ?” 

“Of course.” She seemed troubled. 
“Isn’t everyone happy?” 

“Not where I live, Galatea.” 
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“Then that must be a strange place — 
that ghostly world of yours. A rather ter- 
rible place.” 

“It is, often enough,” Dan agreed. “I 
wish — ” He paused. What did he wish? 
Was he not talking to an illusion, a dream, 
an apparition? He looked at the girl, at 
her glistening black hair, her eyes, her soft 
white skin, and then, for a tragic moment, 
he tried to feel the arms of that drab 
hotel chair beneath his hands — ^and failed. 
He smiled ; he reached out his fingers to 
touch her bare arm, and for an instant she 
looked back at him with startled, sober 
eyes, and sprang to her feet. 

“Come on! I want to show you my 
country.” She set off down the stream, 
and Dan rose reluctantly to follow. 

What a day that was 1 They traced the 
little river from still pool to singing 
rapids, and ever about them were the 
strange twitterings and pipings that were 
the voices of the flowers. Every turn 
brought a new vista of beauty ; every mo- 
ment brought a new sense of delight. They 
talked or were silent; when they were 
thirsty, the cool river was at hand ; when 
they were hungry, fruit offered itself. 
When they were tired, there was always 
a deep pool and a mossy bank ; and when 
they were rested, a new beauty beckoned. 
The incredible trees towered in number- 
less forms of fantasy, but on their own 
side of the river was still the flower- 
starred meadow. Galatea twisted him a 
bright-blossomed garland for his head, 
and thereafter he moved always with a 
sweet singing about him. But little by 
little the red sun slanted toward the for- 
est, and the hours dripped away. It was 
Dan who pointed it out, and reluctantly 
they turned homewards. 

As they turned, Galatea sang a strange 
song, plaintive and sweet as the medley 
of river and flower music. And again her 
eyes were sad. 

“What song is that?” he asked. 

“It is a song sung by another Galatea," 
she answered, “who is my mother.” She 
laid her hand on his arm. “I will make it 
into English for you.” She sang: 



“The River lies in flower and fern, 

“In flower and fern it breathes a song. 

“It breathes a song of your return, 

“Of your return in years too long. 

“In years too long its murmurs bring — , 

“Its murmurs bring their vain replies, 

“Their vain replies the flowers sing, 

“The flowers sing, *Thc River lies!* “ 

• Her voice quavered on the final notes ; 

there was silence save for the tinkle of 
water and the flower bugles. Dan said, 
“Galatea — ” and paused. The girl was 
again somber-eyed, tearful. He said husk- 
ily, “That’s a sad song, Galatea. Why 
was your mother sad? You said everyone 
was happy in Paracosma." 

“She broke a law,” replied the girl tone- 
lessly. “It is the inevitable way to sor- 
row.” She faced him. “She fell in love 
with a phantom !” Galatea said. “One of 
your shadowy race, who came and stayed, 
and then had to go back. So when her 
appointed lover came, it was too late; 
do you understand ? But she yielded final- 
ly to the law, and is forever unhappy, and 
goes wandering from place to place about 
the world.” She paused. “I shall never 
break a law,” she said defiantly. 

Dan took her hand. “I would not have 
you unhappy, Galatea. I want you always 
happy.” 

She shook her head. “I am happy,” she 
said, and smiled a tender, wistful smile. 

They were silent a long time as they 
trudged the way homeward. The shadows 
of the forest giants reached out across the 
river as the sun slipp^ behind them. For 
a distance they walkecTfiand in hand, but 
as they reached the path of pebbly bright- 
ness near the house, Galatea drew away 
and sped swiftly before him. Dan fol- 
lowed as quickly as he might; when he 
arrived, Leucon sat on his bench by the 
portal, and Galatea had paused on the 
threshold. She watched his approach with 
eyes in which he again fancied the glint 
of tears. 

“I am very tired,” she said, and slipped 
within. 

Dan moved to follow, but the old man 
raised a staying hand. 
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“Friend from the shadows,” he said, 
“will you hear me a moment ?” 

Dan paused, acquiesced, and dropped to 
the opposite bench. He felt a sense of 
foreboding ; nothing pleasant awaited him. 

“There is something to be said,” Leucon 
continued, “and I say it without desire to 
f pain you, if phantoms feel pain. It is this : 
Galatea loves you, though I think she has 
not yet realized it.” 

“I love her too,” said Dan. 

The Grey Weaver stared at him. “I do 
not understand. Substance, indeed, may 
love shadow, but how can shadow love 
substance ?” 

“I love her,” insisted Dan. 

“Then woe to both of you ! For this is 
impossible in Paracosma; it is a conflic- 
tion with the laws. Galatea’s mate is ap- 
pointed, perhaps even now approaching.” 
“Laws ! Laws !” muttered Dan. “Whose 
laws are they ? Not Galatea’s nor mine !” 
.“But they are,” said the Grey Weaver. 
“It is not for you nor for me to criticize 
them — though I yet wonder what power 
could annul them to permit your presence 
here!” 

“I had no voice in your laws.” 

The old man peered at him in the dusk. 
“Has anyone, anywhere, a voice in the 
laws ?” he queried. 

“In my country we have,” retorted Dan. 
“Madness!” growled Leucon. “Man- 
made laws! Of what use are man-made 
laws with only man-made penalties, or 
none at all? If you shadows make a law 
that the wind shall blow only from the 
east, does the west wind obey it ?” 

“We do pass such laws,” acknowledged 
Dan bitterly. “They may be stupid, but 
they’re no more unjust than yours.” 
“Ours,” said the Grey Weaver, “are the 
unalterable laws of the world, the laws 
of Nature. Violation is always unhap- 
piness. I have seen it ; I have known it in 
another, in Galatea’s mother, though Gala- 
tea is stronger than she.” He paused. 
“Now,” he continued, “I ask only for 
mercy ; your stay is short, and I ask that 
you do no more harm than is already done. 
Be merciful ; give her no more to regret.” 
He rose and moved through the arch- 



way ; when Dan followed a moment later, 
he was already removing a square of silver 
from his device in the corner. Dan turned 
silent and unhappy to his own chamber, 
where the jet of water tinkled faintly as 
a distant bell. 

Again he rose at the glow of dawn, and 
again Galatea was before him, meeting 
him at the door with her bowl of fruit. 
She deposited her burden, giving him a 
wan little smile of greeting, and stood 
facing him as if waiting. 

“Come with me, Galatea,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“To the river bank. To talk.” 

They trudged in silence to the brink 
of Galatea’s pool. Dan noted a subtle 
difference in the world about him; out- 
lines were vague, the thin flower pipings 
less audible, and the very landscape was 
queerly unstable, shifting like smoke when 
he wasn’t looking at it directly. And 
strangely, though he had brought the girl 
here to talk to her, he had now nothing to 
say, but sat in aching silence with his eyes 
on the loveliness of her face. 

Galatea pointed at the red ascending 
sun. “So short a time,” she said, “before 
you go back to your phantom world. I 
shall be sorry, very sorry.” She touched 
his cheek with her fingers. “Dear shad- 
ow !” 

“Suppose,” said Dan huskily, “that I 
won’t go. What if I won’t leave here?” 
His voice grew fiercer. “I’ll not go! I’m 
going to stay !” 

• The calm moumfulness of the girl’s 
face checked him ; he felt the irony of 
struggling against the inevitable progress 
of a dream. She spoke. “Had I the making 
of the laws, you should stay. But you can’t, 
dear one. You can’t!” 

Forgotten now were the words of the 
Grey Weaver. “I love you, Galatea,” he 
said. 

“And I you,” she whispered. “See, 
dearest shadow, how I break the same law 
my mother broke, and am glad to face 
the sorrow it will bring.” She placed her 
hand tenderly over his. “Leucon is very 
wise and I am bound to obey him, but this 
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is beyond his wisdom because he let him- 
self grow old.” She paused. “He let him- 
self grow old,” she repeated slowly. A 
strange light gleamed in her dark eyes as 
she turned suddenly to Dan. 

“Dear one!” she said tensely. “That 
thing that happens to the old — ^th^ death 
of yours 1 What follows it ?” 

“What follows death?” he echoed. 
“Who knows?” 

“But — ” Her voice was quivering. “But 
one can’t simply — vanish! There must be 
an awakening.” 

“Who knows ?” said Dan again. “There 
are those who believe we wake to a hap- 
pier world, but — ” He shook his head 
hopelessly. 

, “It must be true ! Oh, it must be !” Gala- 
tea cried. “There must be more for you 
than the mad world you speak of !” She 
leaned very close. "Suppose, dear,” she 
said, “that when my appointed lover ar- 
rives, I scad him away. Suf^ose I bear 
no child, but let myself grow old, older 
than Leucon, old until death. Would I 
join you in your happier world ?” 

“Galatea!” he cried distractedly. “Oh, 
my dearest — what a terrible thou^t !” 

“More terrible than you know,” she 
whispered, still very close to him, “It is 
more than violation of a law; it is rebel- 
lion! Everything is planned, everything 
was foreseen, except this; and if I bear 
no child, her place will be left unfilled, 
and the plaras of her children, and of their 
children, and so on until some day the 
whole great plan of Paracosma fails of 
whatever its destiny was to be.” Her 
whisper grew very faint and fearful. “It 
is destruction, but I love you more than 
I fear— death !” 

Dan’s arms were about her. “No, Gala- 
tea ! No ! Promise me !” 

She murmured, “I can promise and then 
break my promise.” She drew his head 
down; their lips touched, and he felt a 
fragrance and a taste like honey in her 
kiss. “At least,” she breathed, “1 can give 
you a name by which to love you. Philo- 
nietros! Measure of my k>vel” 

“A name?” muttered Dan. A fantastic 
idea riiot through his mind — a way of 



proving to himself that all this was real- 
ity, and not just a page that any one could 
read who wore old Ludwig’s magic ^jec- 
tacles. If Galatea would speak his name! 
Perhaps, he thought daringly, perhaps 
then he could stay ! He thrust her away. 

“Galatea!” he cried. “Do you remem- 
ber my name ?” 

She nodded silently, her unhappy eyes 
on his. 

“Then say it 1 Say it, dear 1” 

She star^ at him dumbly, raiseraJjly, 
but made no sound, 

“Say it, Galatea !” he pleaded desperate- 
ly. “My name, dear — just my name !” Her 
mouth moved ; she grew pale with effort, 
and Dan could have sworn that his name 
trembled on her quivering lips, though no 
sound came. 

At last she spoke. “I can’t, dearest one ! 
Oh, I can’t ! A law forbids it !” She stood 
suddenly erect, pallid as an ivory carving. 
“Leucon calls!” she said, and darted away. 
Dan followed along the pebbled path, 
but her speed was beyond his powers ; at 
die portal he found only die Grey Weaver 
standing cold and stern. He raised his 
hand as Dan appeared. 

“Your time is short,” he said. “Go 
thinking of the havoc you have done.” 
“Where’s Galatea?” gasped Dan. 

“I have sent her away.” The old man 
blocked the entrance ; for a moment Dan 
would have struck him aside, but some- 
thing withheld him. He stared wildly 
about the meadow — there! A flash of 
silver beyond the river, at the edge of the 
forest. He turned and raced toward it, 
wliile motionless and cold the Grey Weav- 
er watched him go. 

“Galatea!” he called. “Galatea!” 

He was over the river now, on the for- 
est bank, running through columned vistas 
that whirled about him like mist. The 
world had gone cloudy ; fine flakes danced 
like snow before his eyes ; Paracosma was 
dissolving around him. Through the chaos 
he fancied a glimpse of the girl, but closer 
aj^roach left him still voicing his hope- 
less cry of “Galatea!” 

After an endless time, he paused ; some- 
thing familiar about die spot struck him, 
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and just as the red sun edged above him, 
he recognized the place — the very point 
at which he had entered Paracosma! A 
sense of futility overwhelmed him as for 
a moment he gazed on an unbelievable 
apparition — a dark window hung in mid- 
air before him, through which glowed 
rows of electric lights. Ludwig’s window ! 

CHAPTER IV 
Return 

• It vanished. But the trees writhed and 

the sky darkened, and he swayed diz- 
zily in turmoil. He realized suddenly that 
he was no longer standing, but sitting in 
the midst of the crazy glade, and his 
hands clutched something smooth and 
hard — the arms of that miserable hotel 
chair. Then at last he saw her, close be- 
fore him — Galatea, with sorrow-stricken 
features, her tear-filled eyes on his. He 
made a terrific effort to rise, stood erect, 
and fell sprawling in a blaze of coruscat- 
ing lights. 

He struggled to his knees ; walls — Lud- 
wig’s room — encompassed him; he must 
have slipped from the chair. The magic 
spectacles lay before him, one lens splin- 
tered and spilling a fluid no longer water- 
clear, but white as milk. 

“God!” he muttered. He felt shaken, 
sick, exhausted, with a bitter sense of be- 
reavement, and his head ached fiercely. 
The room was drab, disgusting; he want- 
ed to get out of it. He glanced automati- 
cally at his watch : four o’clock— -he must 
have sat here nearly five hours. For the 
first time, he noticed Ludwig’s absence; 
he was glad of it and walked dully out 
of the door to an automatic elevator. 
There was no response to his ring ; some- 
one was using the thing. He walked three 
flights to the street and back to his own 
room. 

In love with a vision ! Worse — in love 
with a girl who had never lived, in a fan- 
tastic Utopia that was literally nowhere! 
He threw himself on his bed with a groan 
that was half a sob. 

He saw finally the implication of the 
name Galatea. Galatea — Pygmalion’s stat- 



ue, given life by Venus in the ancient Gre- 
cian myth. But his Galatea, warm and 
lovely and vital, must remain forever 
without the gift of life, since he was 
neither Pygmalion nor God. 

He woke late in the morning, staring 
uncomprehendingly about for the foun- 
tain and pool of Paracosma. Slow com- 
prehension dawned ; how much — how 
much — of last night’s experience had been 
real? How much was the product of al- 
cohol? Or had old Ludwig been right, 
and was there no difference between real- 
ity and dream? 

He changed his rumpled attire and 
wandered despondently to the street. He 
found Ludwig’s hotel at last; inquiry re- 
vealed that the diminutive professor had 
checked out, leaving no forwarding ad- 
dress. 

What of it ? Even Ludwig couldn’t give 
what he sought, a living Galatea. Dan was 
glad that he had disappeared; he hated 
the little professor. Professor? Hypno- 
tists called themselves “professors.” He 
dragged through a weary day and then a 
sleepless night to Chicago. 

* * * 

It was mid-winter when he saw a sug- 
gestively tiny figure ahead of him in the 
Loop. Ludwig! Yet what use to hail him? 
His cry was automatic. “Professor Lud- 
wig!” 

The elfin figure turned, recognized him, 
smiled. They stepped into the shelter of 
a building. 

“I’m sorry about your machine, Pro- 
fessor. I’d be glad to pay for the dam- 
age.” 

“Ach, that was nothing — a cracked 
glass. But you — ^have you been ill? You 
look much the worse.” 

“It’s nothing,” said Dan. “Your show 
was marvelous, Professor — ^marvelous ! 
I’d have told you so, but you were gone 
when it ended.” 

Ludwig shrugged. “I went to the lobby 
for a cigar. Five hours with a wax dum- 
my, you know !” 

“It was marvelous !” repeated Dan. 

“So real?” smiled the other. “Only be- 
{Continued on page lOS) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE -/- 



By 

W. VARICK NEVINS, III 

• “Two no trump,” bid Prof. Burdette 
Angell. 

“Why, Birdy, that’s not the right thing 
to say,” spoke up his rather portly wife, 
Agnes, from across the card table. “The 
rules say you should . . . . ” 

“Here, here, you two; no cross-table 
talk,” put in Prof. DeForest Nash from 
his place between them. 

“I think we ought to call this game off 
until the weather clears up,” hinted Mrs. 
Nash as she joined the conversation. 

“That is a good idea, Emma,” agreed 
Prof. Angell. “We have played bridge 
until it has gotten on our nerves. Let’s go 
to a movie instead.” 

“No,” they all chorused. “Let’s do 
something different.” 

“Well, who has a suggestion?” asked 
Prof. Nash. “I cannot think of anything 
that would meet with the approval of us 
all.” 

Professors Nash and Angell were geol- 
ogy and physics instructors respectively 
in the medium-sized college known 
as Frederick University. It was situated 
in a beautiful little valley in Southern 
California not far from the ocean. The 
two men had become fast friends during 
their many years of teaching together. 
Their wives also were on the best of terms 
as the two homes were separated only by 
a small garden. They had discovered that 
housework could be made much more 
congenial by working together so that they 
helped each other considerably. At the 
present time, college had been closed for 
three weeks and time hung heavily on 
everyone’s hands. Arguments had been 
very closely averted more than once in the 
last two or three days. 
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• By this time, the name W. Varick 
Nevins III attached to a story has 
come to mean something different in the 
line of short stories. It is our belief that 
few shorts can be of much interest with- 
out surprise or O. Henry endings. This 
story is a bit longer than the three previ- 
ous ones by our author, but it has the 
same O. Henry touch which makes the 
conclusion not only a surprise, but the 
only logical outcome. We would not be 
astonished if this author should some day 
rival the former master of the surprise 
ending. 

This story is offered as a contrast to 
“The Alien Room,” by W. P. Cockroft 
which appeared in our November issue 
of last year. 

The growing suspense and mystery in 
this little tale makes it well worth the 
reading, and you have more than your 
share of will power if you can leave the 
story after ready the first three pages. 



“I think it all settles down to one 
thing,” said Prof. Angell after a moment. 
“There is nothing new in this town so the 
best thing for us to do is go somewhere 
else for a change. I have not been away 
for the summer in three years and I think 
that a trip would do us good.” 

“We are not very wealthy, Birdy,” add- 
ed his wife, “and I thought we were stay- 
ing home to save money. Now here you 
are suggesting travel.” 

“Not all trips cost a lot of money, 
Agnes,” stated Emma quickly. “I think it 
would be great fun myself. Where shall 
we go ?” 

“You seem to have it all settled,” 
laughed Prof. Nash. “Well, I am willing 
to do anything the rest of you want to do 
if it is within reason.” 

“I know what to do. Let’s go camping,” 
suggested Agnes. “I have not done that 
since I was a girl. It would be great fun. 
What do you say, Birdy ?” 

“You ladies do not appreciate what you 
are suggesting,” grinned Prof. Angell. 
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“Don’t forget that we are not as young 
as we used to be and camping is strenuous 
work at its easiest. However, I think the 
idea is a good one. We shall just have to 
be careful and watch our step.” 

“I like the idea myself,” agreed Prof. 
Nash. “I used to do quite a little camping 
on geology tours. I could probably find 
plenty to interest me and give me some 
fresh ideas. I have been going stale, geo- 
logically-speaking, lately.” 

“We ladies may have a few grey hairs, 
but we can do anything you men can do,” 
boasted Emma. “That settles it then. We 
shall go camping and use our car. I don’t 
believe yours would stand the strain. Now 
the question is, where shall we go ?” 

“Well, if the rest of you have no pref- 
erences, I would suggest a trip along the 
edge of the desert. We could drive directly 
east until we reached it and then follow 
it north. There are some interesting out- 
croppings of rock that I would like to 
examine in that vicinity,” said Prof. Nash. 

“That suits me,” answered his wife. 

“One place is as good as another,” 
Agnes agreed. 

“Well, then, that settles it,” finished 
Prof. Angel. “Open the window so I can 
throw these cards to the four winds. I 
only wish there were five winds so I would 
be sure they could never get together 
again.” 

“Now, let’s see,” started Emma. “We’ll 
need cooking utensils, food, bedding . 

“A tent, rough clothing . . . .” continued 
Agnes. 

“And a couple of shovels,” finished 
Prof. Nash. * * * 

A small car packed full with camping 
equipment was chugging along the west- 
ern edge of the desert. On one side 
stretched sand as far as one could see. 
The other side was entirely different. Far 
in the distance loomed the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. The contrasting views 
were a source of a great deal of admira- 
tion from the women. The four friends 
had followed their original plans and had 
already been on the road three days. Prof. 
Nash had done a little exploring near their 
camp sites and had written quite a few 



notes on his discoveries, but outside of 
that, nothing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. 

The car was traversing a narrow dirt 
road that threatened to end at any mo- 
ment. The group had no intention of keep- 
ing to the highways, as they intended to 
make the trip as back-to-nature as pos- 
sible. As they progressed, the hills came 
closer to the desert until the road seemed 
to be almost a dividing line between them. 

Prof. Nash was speaking. “Probably 
most of the sand along here is due to the 
erosion of these hills ages ago. It is still 
going on, of course, but not so rapidly as 
it did in the past when this was a wetter 
part of the continent. Ahead of us is a 
long peninsula of rock which must be 
harder than the rest. As you can see, it 
juts out into the desert about two miles 
and seems to be almost half a mile wide. 
It would interest me to see it more closely. 
Has anyone any objections?” 

None were offered and, as they neared 
the formation, they discovered a faint 
sign of a road leading straight out toward 
its point. The two ruts which had original- 
ly been quite deep were filled with sand 
which had drifted over from the desert. 
There was a greenish tinge in the distance 
which gave hint of some vegetation. This 
was soon found to be the case. 

“Why, isn’t that a little house ?” queried 
Emma after a moment. “Who can be liv- 
ing way out here ?” 

“It certainly does look like one,” agreed 
Agnes. “It must be just like an oasis out 
here. There are even a few small trees. 
That means there must be some water.” 

By this time they had almost reached 
the hut, although a time or two the car 
had almost given up in despair. They 
drove up in front of the rude dwelling 
and stopped. Everyone climbed painfully 
out and started to get themselves limbered 
up. 

“Driving over those bumps is certainly 
not the most comfortable thing I know 
of,” groaned Emma. 

“Perliaps you ladies would like to stay 
here a couple of days and rest,” suggested 
Prof. Nash. “I could find much to interest 
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me around here and no one seems to be 
occupying the hut. I think you could make 
yourselves quite comfortable.” 

“That’s a fine idea,” agreed Prof. An- 
gell. “I can go over the car and tighten 
up all the loose nuts and bolts. After what 
we’ve been through today, I doubt if I’ll 
find any of them even left in the car.” 
And so it was agreed. They all enthu- 
siastically unpacked the auto and soon had 
made themselves comfortable in the de- 
serted building which contained just two 
rooms. They discovered a small spring 
about fifty feet away. Testing the water 
proved it to be safe enough for drinking 
purposes. The women enjoyed making 
everything as comfortable as possible even 
though it were only for a short time. They 
found an old frying pan and a rusty cook- 
ing pot, but these proved to be useless. An 
old table and a wooden box completed the 
furnishings. It was obvious that no one 
made a practice of living here. 

That night four very tired human be- 
ings slept as they had never slept before. 

• A shout from Prof. Nash awakened 
the remaining sleepers. 

“Wake up, everyone. Come see what I 
have found.” 

“Why, what is the trouble ?” asked his 
wife, sitting up suddenly. “What are you 
doing up so early ?” 

“It is ten o’clock,” he answered. “I 
woke up earlier than the rest of you so 
I went for a little trip of exploration. Wait 
until you see what I found.” 

By this time, Prof. Angell and his wife 
were wide awake and clamoring to know 
what the noise was all about. Prof. Nash 
explained to them and they coaxed him to 
tell what it was he had found. He simply 
smiled and told them to follow him. Hur- 
riedly dressed and breakfastless, they 
hastened after Prof. Nash as he led the 
way. They followed him to the edge of the 
embankment and down its slope to the 
sand. They noticed that he was carrying 
the two shovels with him. At the foot of 
the embankment he waited for them all to 
catch up with him. 

“Is this what you have routed us out of 



bed for?” queried Agnes. “You should 
have left us to our beauty sleep.” 

She was gazing at a place in the sand 
about a yard square which seemed to be 
made of a shiny metal. 

“What is it ?” asked Emma. 

“That’s just what I want to find out,” 
answered Prof. Nash. “Whatever it is, it 
certainly is not natural. It is the work of 
some intelligent beings. It may be part of 
an aeroplane which was wrqpked here, but 
it looks too heavy for that.” 

“I move we dig,” suggested Prof. An- 
gell. “I must admit my curiosity is 
aroused.” 

“What about your breakfast ?” broke in 
Agnes. “You know, Birdy, you have not 
missed a meal in twenty-five years and it 
is not so good for you to be too careless 
at your age.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t drag than away with 
a tractor now that they are so interested 
in this old piece of metal,” said Emma. 
“Let’s go get something for them. We can 
bring it here for them to eat.” 

“A very good idea,” replied Prof. Nash, 
taking off his shirt. “And now let’s get to 
work.” 

The two ladies climbed back up to the 
hut and began their preparations. In 
about three quarters of an hour they were 
back carrying an armful of coffee, eggs, 
and bacon down to where they could see 
the two men digging. When they arrived, 
they discovered that the men had cleared 
a space thirty feet long by ten feet across. 
It shone brilliantly in the gleaming sun- 
light. It had obviously only been covered 
by about six inches of sand. The section 
that had been brought into view was high 
in the center with gradually sloping sides. 

“Goodness sakes, what is it?” asked 
Agnes. 

“It looks like a dirigible,” Emma of- 
fered. 

“It can’t be that,” replied Prof. Nash. 
“A dirigible does not have a heavy metal 
covering like this. I have a suspicion what 
this might be, but I am afraid that none 
of you would take me seriously.” 

“What do you think it is?” asked Prof. 
Angell. 
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“Let’s eat while we are talking,” put in 
Agnes. “Goodness, but the sun is hot 
here.” 

They all seated themselves on the hot 
sand and hurriedly breakfasted while 
they talked. 

“Now tell us your theory,” suggested 
Prof. Angell. 

“Well, as I said before, I am afraid you 
will think I am crazy,” began Prof. Nash. 
^Tt seems to be a huge shell of some sort. 
I can think of nothing that could be that 
shape and in this vicinity but some kind of 
airship. I should have said space-ship be- 
cause it is obvious that this is intended for 
more than air travel. If it is a space-ship, 
it must either have been built here on 
earth in secret or else have come from 
some other world.” 

“Maybe it has some connection with 
the man who used to live in this hut,” of- 
fered Emma in a frightened tone. 

“Perhaps the occupants of this ship 
killed him,” added Agnes in a hushed 
voice. 

“You ladies have taken to my theory 
quicker than I expected,” said Prof. Nash. 
“In fact, you are way ahead of me.” 

“I must admit that I can think of no 
other explanation for our discovery,” en- 
joined Prof. Angell, “but, of course, a 
theory is not a proof. I move we continue 
our digging. That is worth more than all 
the theorizing in the world.” 

“What if some of the original occu- 
pants are still alive inside it ?” asked Em- 
ma. 

“Why not drive back to the nearest 
town and get help? You men are getting 
too far along in years for so much hard 
work in the hot sun,” added Agnes. 

“I would rather have the complete cred- 
it for discovery go to our own party,” 
answered Prof. Nash. “The chance of 
anyone being alive inside is very slight. 
From all appearances, this has lain like 
this for years.” 

“I agree with Prof. Nash,” Prof. An- 
gell said quietly. “There is very little dan- 
ger involved and it would be quite a thing 
for us to be the sole discoverers of such 
a wonder.” 



“Well, if that is the way you men feel 
about it,” said Agnes, “I am going back to 
the house to find something to dig with. 
You men can’t do all the work around 
here.” 

Emma agreed, so they returned to the 
hut and finally came back armed with the 
old pot and pan. Although it was slow 
work, they managed to be quite a little 
help with these improvised tools. 

Evening arrived before they realized 
it and very little progress had been made. 
The sand seemed to slide back as fast as 
they could shovel it out. Four tired souls 
tramped slowly back to their temporary 
home. They had taken time out for lunch 
and a short rest at noon but, outside of 
that, they had worked continuously. 

■ During supper Prof. Angell had a sug- 
gestion to make. “Tomorrow let us all 
concentrate on one place. It is going to be 
an endless job to try to uncover the whole 
thing. If we stay in one place we might 
find the entrance. In that case we would 
not have to uncover the whole ship, if 
that is what it is.” 

“Very good suggestion,” agreed Prof. 
Nash sleepily. 

The next morning, in spite of back- 
aches and sore muscles from such unac- 
customed toil, they continued their labor. 
They chose a place about five feet back 
from the end nearest the hut as a likely 
place for an entrance. However, as Agnes 
said, there was no sure way to tell where 
some fool from another planet might put 
the door. Yesterday Prof. Nash had come 
to the conclusion that the metal was rust- 
less steel but he had no sure way of testing 
it. 

It was about noon that the next impor- 
tant discovery was made. A frying pan 
full of sand uncovered a symbol engraved 
in the side of the ship. They all gathered 
around to see it. They finally made it out 
to be -/-. 

“That settles it,” said Emma. 

“Settles what?” Agnes asked. 

“It settles the fact that this ship is from 
another planet. This symbol is obviously 
the name of the ship and, as there is no 
language on earth like it, it must be Mar- 
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tian or Venusian or Moonish. I wonder 
how it is pronounced ?” 

“Here, here, ladies, don’t jump at con- 
clusions so fast,” laughed Angell. “There 
may be another explanation.” 

“What, for instance?” asked Emma 
quickly. 

“Well, I cannot think of any at pres- 
ent,” answered Prof. Angell slowly. 

“Until you do, our theory is the only 
one that means anything,” Agnes added. 

“All right, ladies, you win for the time 
being,” grinned Nash. “Let us continue 
digging. We must be about half way down 
the hull if one may judge from the very 
steep slope. I wish we had something bet- 
ter than sand to do our digging in. It 
slides back too much.” 

• Although they worked continuously 
the rest of the day, no new discoveries 
were' made. No sign of any sort of an en- 
trance had been found. At supper they 
were so tired, they could hardly eat. 

“How about a good old game of bridge 
back home?” asked Angell. 

“Let’s not talk about it,” groaned Nash, 
rubbing his aching arms. 

“I’ve had enough camping for the rest 
of my life,” grunted Emma. 

“Me too,” added Agnes. “I am so in- 
terested in this space-ship that I wouldn’t 
leave on a bet, but I am almost sorry we 
ever found it; and to think we stopped 
here for a rest !” 

“I think we are overdoing it,” said An- 
gell. “The most sensible thing is for us to 
go get some help. We can hire four or five 
men for a couple of days and then sit here 
and watch them work.” 

“Let’s wait one more day,” begged 
Nasb. “I have a hunch we’ll find some- 
thing in that time.” 

And so it was agreed. 

It was the afternoon of the next day 
when they suddenly came upon the en- 
trance. An hour of digging in the loose 
sand uncovered the doorway completely. 

“Now to see if we can get in,” said 
Nash. 

There was a metal handle on the door 
that he grasped. To his surprise it opened 
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easily. The door was about a foot thick 
but seemed exceedingly light. They all 
gazed in eagerly. About three feet farther 
was another door. This one opened as 
easily as the first and Nash called their 
attention to how closely everything fitted. 
This was to hermetically seal it in space, 
he told them. 

“This is the air-lock,” added Nash. 
“However, it is dark inside, so we had bet- 
ter postpone further exploration while I 
go back and get some flashlights.” 

Prof. Angell and the two women waited 
impatiently while Prof. Nash was gone. 
He evidently hurried, as he was soon back 
with three flashlights. Emma saw that he 
had brought a couple of knives with him. 
He noticed her looking at them, so he told 
her that although everything seemed safe 
enough, they might as well be fully pre- 
pared. 

After passing through the air-lock, they 
entered what seemed to be the control 
room. Furniture of very futuristic design 
was fastened to the floor. It all seemed 
to be made in very regular geometric pat- 
terns. One item which they imagined to 
be a chair was made up of a triangular 
seat and a circular back mounted on a 
cube. A cubical desk with many triangu- 
lar buttons on it next attracted their at- 
tention. Above each button was a short 
series of geometric lines and figures. 

"This must be the control board,” said 
Prof. Nash. “I wonder what queer type 
of creature can possibly find this furni- 
ture comfortable? Those buttons would 
certainly be difficult for a human being to 
manage.” 

“The engravings above the buttons 
must explain their use,” put in Agnes. “It 
looks like the same kind of writing we 
found outside on the hull. The symbol 
-/- appears quite often about the room. 
It certainly must be the name of the ship.” 

By this time they had separated some- 
what, the women using one flashlight be- 
tween them. Suddenly Prof. Ncish missed 
the ladies. He turned to Angell. 

“Did our wives leave the ship?” he 
asked. 

“Not that I know of,” was the reply. 
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“Then where are they ?” 

The question was answered by tbe 
ladies themselves. 

“We have been exploring the living 
quarters,” said Agnes, appearing in a 
doorway opposite the control board. 
“Come see what we found.” 

Nash and Angell hurried over and en- 
tered the room their wives had found. 
This was very obviously the sleeping quar- 
ters. A large circular bed stood in the 
center of the room. It was divided into 
sections like a pie. Each section was a 
complete bed for one individual. 

“These people had the queerest way of 
sleeping and sitting,” said Emma disgust- 
edly. “I don’t imagine I’d like them if we 
ever met them.” 

“Ugh, don’t suggest such a thing,” add- 
ed Agnes. 

“I don’t believe there is much danger of 
that,” put in Nash. “I wonder what did 
happen to the owners of this ship, 
though ?” 

“There is certainly no sign of them 
around here,” was Prof. Angell’s remark. 
“These two rooms must take up just about 
all of the space available.” 

“Show them what we foimd,” urged 
Emma of Agnes. 

Agnes held out her hand. It contained 
a powder puff of modern design. Stamped 
on the back was the terse “Made in 
U. S. A.” 

“Then we are not the first to visit this 
ship,” stated Prof. Angell positively. 
“Mysteries are beginning to accumulate 
concerning this vast traveler of space. 
First: how did it get here in the begin- 
ning? Second: what became of the own- 
ers ? Third : whose powder puff is this ?” 

“And fourth : where did the owner of 
the hut go to ?” added Emma. 

“There is another item that raises a 
question in my mind,” went no Prof. 
Nash. “Although the door is of gr^t 
thickness, the rest of the hull is com- 
paratively thin. I cannot see how it could 
possibly navigate space.” 

“Couldn’t part of the hull have been 
burnt off during its rapid trip through the 
atmosphere ?” asked Prof. Angell,. 



“It shows no sign of having been sub- 
jected to such a great heat and besides, 
the door would have been burnt down to 
the same thickness,” was the reply. 

“Well, this whole thing is a mystery 
that we may never solve,” said Agnes, “at 
least not if we just stand here and talk 
about it. I wish we had more light. We 
might see a lot more.” 

They discovered another doorway lead- 
ing into what turned out to be the power 
room. It was intricate to the nth degree 
and very little could be made of it except 
that the ship seemed to run on some sort 
of rocket principle. Prof. Nash wanted to 
experiment with some of the controls, but 
this was quickly vetoed by the feminine 
members of the party. 

They were surprised to discover that it 
was supper time when Prof. Angell looked 
at his watch. The four explorers decided 
that they would come straight back the 
first thing in the morning. They were on 
the way out of the air-lock when Agnes 
reached down and picked up a small torn 
piece of paper which they had passed on 
their way in. It bore these words : 

“ . . . . to be shot at 3 : 00 p. m ” 

“Land sakes, another mystery!” was 
her characteristic remark, 

“Who was shot, the owner of the pow- 
der puff or the strangers ?” asked Emma. 

“Well, I doubt if the strangers would 
write an item like that in English, so it 
must have been the owner of the powder 
puff or a friend of hers,” deduced Nash. 
“Taking that for granted, there are still 
two possibilities. The American could 
either be writing about something which 
was soon to happen to himself or else he 
could be writing about what he intended 
to do to the aliens. As no sign has been 
found of the space visitors, I would imag- 
ine that they were the losers in the argu- 
ment. What do you think of that idea ?” 
“It sounds as reasonable as anything 
that has been going on the last few days,” 
vouchsafed Agnes. 

“Well, my stomach tells me I am hun- 
gry,” Prof. Angell said, changing the sub- 
ject. “Let’s finish the discussion at din- 
ner.” 
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• As they were climbing up out of the 

hole they had so laboriously excavated, 
they were surprised to see a young man 
peering down at them. As they reached 
the top, he called a cheery, “Hello, what’s 
going on here ?” 

“We might say the same thing to you,” 
snapped Emma. 

“I don’t imagine it will do any harm to 
let him in on our secret,” countered Prof. 
Nash. “It is too late for him to do us any 
harm.” Then turning toward the young 
man, he continued, “We have discovered 
something that will make our names fa- 
mous all over the world.” 

“Do you mean to say that you think this 
is a great discovery ?” laughed the visitor. 

“Don’t you think so?” asked Agnes, a 
bit hurt by his tone. 

“Why, I knew it was here all the time,” 
was the surprising answer. “I came back 
today to see if it could be moved to the 
next location.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Emma in dismay. 

“I see you are not following me,” said 
the visitor. “You see, I am a property man 
for the N. L. N. Motion Picture Com- 
pany. We were working here about two 
months ago on a picture called ‘The Moon 
Avengers.’ When we finished, we decided 
it was cheaper to leave the set here than 
to disassemble it. We thought the film was 
a very poor one but the public liked it. 
They demanded a sequel. There have been 
some very bad sand storms around here 
during the last month and they seem to 
have covered everything quite completely. 
Work on the next picture is to begin next 
week and I was sent ahead to prepare for 
the removal of the ship. You see, the next 
film is supposed to t^e place on Venus 
and these surroundings are hardly suit- 
able.” 

Intense surprise, disappointment, and 
incredulity were registered on the faces 
of the would-be explorers. 

“Then this is not a real ship but just a 
fake set-up for a movie ?” 

“That’s right,” was the answer. “If you 
had uncovered the whole thing, it would 



have been obvious to you. As it was, you 
uncovered just enough to get you on the 
wrong track. We spent quite a little money 
on this set and we are quite proud of it. 
It looks almost ready to fly off into space.” 
"Well, what about this note?” asked 
Agnes, bound to solve the whole mystery. 
“Can you explain that?” 

“It was probably a memorandum at- 
tached to the manuscript telling the direc- 
tor which scenes he intended to shoot at 
three p. m. on a certain day. It must have 
been dropped when we left. ‘Shoot’ is the 
slang word used by movie companies to 
denote ‘taking a picture’.” 

“That explains everything in a much 
simpler manner than anything we have 
thought of,” said Nash, a trifle sadly. “I 
certainly am disappointed. Why didn’t 
they take the picture in the studio instead 
of bringing everything here?” 

“We do not like to resort to trick pho- 
tography and fake scenery any more than 
we absolutely have to. We used this loca- 
tion because it gave us the Martian sur- 
roundings we needed.” 

“How could you take pictures in those 
small rooms inside the ship ?” asked Prof. 
Angell. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that the sides 
of the ship are collapsible, making it pos- 
sible for us to photograph any part of the 
inside of the ship,” added the stranger. 

“Would you like to join us at supper?” 
asked Emma. She had heard enough dis- 
appointing news for one day. 

The visitor, whose name was Donald 
Carewe, accepted with pleasure and a little 
later they were all enjoying some of the 
ladies’ best pancakes. When they had 
finished, Mr. Carewe drove away in his 
car, as he had to be back in the studio the 
following evening; but not before Prof. 
Angell had borrowed cards from him. 
“Two no trump,” Nash bid later. 

Mrs. Nash opened her mouth to say 
something but closed it quickly. She re- 
membered what happened the last time 
she scolded him. Her lips tightened as she 
mentally resolved never to question an- 
other bid by her husband. 



THE END 




{lUustration by Sooty) 

With a cry, I drew my antomatic pistol and fired, shot arter shot, 
until the magazine was empty. 
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DEATH FROM WITHIN 



By 

STERLING S. CRAMER 

• I was glad he had come, the first white 
man in many months of soul-trying 
loneliness. Not that I had seen no man, 
for I was in the midst of people. But not 
among my own kind — ^brown men, black 
men, yellow men, pink men — the gamut of 
color produced by the fusion of two races, 
one white, the other black. A sprawling 
town of whitewashed houses. Twisting 
streets that led nowhere, teeming with a 
motley throng. Women, formless in 
voluminous cotton dresses, driving don- 
keys that staggered under heaping stacks 
of sugar cane. Women, barefoot, with 
swinging arms and hips. Women with red 
and blue patches sewn on their gowns, in- 
surance against the death that lay on the 
other side of the mountains. Men in 
jackets suggesting shirts with vagrant 
tails hung outside their trousers. Men 
shambling with uncertain steps from curb 
to curb. Half-naked pickaninnies. Beg- 
gars. Drunken men blocking the side- 
walks. 

All day I had been watching for him. 
Innumerable times I had found myself 
gazing between the double row of silver- 
barked mahogany trees lining the road be- 
fore my cottage. But the livid shadows of 
their delicate leaves were cast in complex 
patterns upon the walls by the rays of the 
setting sun before I finally saw him ap- 
proaching. The rising mists from the 
steaming ground, wet from the afternoon 
rain, concealed his horse’s legs. Rider and 
all seemed to be floating toward me, swim- 
ming through a sea of fog. He drew rein 
in front of the door. 

“Lieutenant Keane?” he asked. 

I lifted my fingers in a careless salute. 
“Yes,” I replied. 



O Many of our readers have had con- 
siderable difliculty in comprehending 
the popular theories explaining the mys- 
terious fourth dimension. They have 
read several stories which mention it 
casually but never really give them a 
good understanding of it. 

In the present tale, Mr. Cramer ex- 
plains this intriguing mystery of physics 
so completely, yet not technically, that 
a child could easily know what it’s all 
about. He does not use any formula or 
complicated phrasing^s — rather, he makes 
it thrilling and romantic so that not one 
word in the story will bore you. 

Though this is really the high spot, 
the story itself is exceedingly well-writ- 
ten and absorbing. Yon will mark this a 
distinctly different tale of the fourth di- 
mension, for it does not contain the usual 
hackneyed invaders from the other world. 



“I am Dr. Geddes.” 

“I have been expecting you.” 

The doctor climbed slowly from the 
saddle. Short-legged and rotund as he was, 
the descent was a difficult procedure. On 
the ground, he blinked at me through thick 
glasses. 

“Sentry,” I commanded, “take the doc- 
tor’s horse.” 

The mulatto constable saluted smartly 
and led the horse away. 

“Come inside, won’t you ?” I asked. 

The doctor followed me into the tiny 
living room. I pushed a box of cigarettes 
across the rough surface of the home- 
made table. 

“Smoke?" 

“Thanks.” 

Dr. Geddes lit a cigarette. He sank 
wearily into a chair, dropping his sun- 
helmet onto the floor. He mopped his fore- 
head with a moist handkerchief. 

“I’m all in,” he said. 

I laughed mirthlessly. 

“Wait till you cross the mountains,” I 
replied. 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

“How are things in San Jose?” I con- 
tinued. 

“I can’t tell you. I arrived only the day 
before yesterday.” 

“From St. Thomas?” 

“From St. Thomas.” 

The doctor was silent a moment. 

“But I can tell you something about my- 
self,” he said. 

“Yes?” 

“I’m dying for a drink.” 

“Sorry. I should have asked you.” 

I reached for a bottle and two glasses 
on the shelf above the table and poured a 
drink. 

“Have some gin ?” 

“No thanks. I don’t like the stuff. It 
makes you feel too cursed melancholy.” 

I nodded agreement. 

“But it’s not so saddening as no gin.” 
The doctor smiled. 

“All right,” he said. 

“Say when.” 

I had poured out a drink strong enough 
to knock out a mule before Dr. Geddes 
lifted a pudgy finger. He took the glass 
and sipped the liquor tentatively. 

“It isn’t so bad,” I remarked encourag- 
ingly. “You’ll get used to it — if you stay 
here long enough.” 

The doctor wiped his mouth on a 
sweaty sleeve. 

“I suppose I will.” 

The sun had gone. It was quite dark in 
the room. I lighted a pair of drooping can- 
dles stuck in the necks of empty gin bot- 
tles. A six inch centipede, disturbed by the 
action, scuttled up the wall undulating his 
greenish-yellow body from side to side. 
“Listen,” I said abruptly. 

From somewhere outside, near at hand 
or far away we could not tell, came the 
throbbing of a drum. Rhythmic beats, an 
insistent pulsing, buffeted our conscious- 
ness like the unvaried sweep of waves, a 
sea of sound, stirred gently in a monoto- 
nous pattern. 

“Voodoo?” asked Dr. Geddes. 

“Yes. Haven’t you heard them before?” 
“I’m new to the islands.” 



“You’ll hear them plenty before you 
leave. The natives are in a frenzy.” 

“I hadn’t noticed.” 

“You won’t see it in the da}d:ime. But 
at night . ” 

The doctor drained his glass and set it 
on the table. 

“Another shot ?” 

“If you please.” 

I poured another of those potent drinks. 
The doctor held the tumbler to the light, 
grunted, and drank deeply. The glass left 
a moist ring where it had rested on the 
board. 

“They’re making big magic these 
nights,” I continued with a gesture toward 
the outdoors, “to keep the Death on the 
other side of the mountains.” 

“It hasn’t appeared here yet?” 

“No.” 

“Have you seen any cases ?” 

I shook my head. 

“No, thank God. Not yet.” 

“It’s rather bad, inland.” 

“I know. McMasters at Concepcion 
sent me an S.O.S. and I passed it on to 
the commandant at San Jose.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“That’s why I’m here,” he said. 

The pulsing rhythm swelled in volume. 
Three quick beats, one long, one short. A 
persistent figure indefinitely repeated. 

“Where do you suppose it is ?” the doc- 
tor asked. 

“It’s hard to say. That sounds as 
though it were far up in the mountains. 
But one night I actually surprised a drum- 
mer in one of my own outhouses.” 

“Huh !” 

The drumming died abruptly, leaving 
an almost painful void in the symphony 
of night noises. Then another drum, seem- 
ingly much farther away, took up the bur- 
den. 

“They’re out in full force tonight,” I 
remarked. 

A boy shufHed in and began setting the 
table for dinner. Flis perspiring skin 
gleamed shiny black in the wavering light 
of the candles. 

“No servant problem here,” grunted 
Dr. Geddes. 
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“Not if you let them steal a little on 
the side. I know I’m feeding two or three 
families besides the ones who work for 
me. But if I keep my eyes shut, I get pretty 
good service from them.” 

We were hardly seated at the table when 
we heard a clatter of hoof beats coming up 
the road. The sounds ceased just outside 
the door — the sentry’s challenge and a rat- 
tle of equipment as the rider dismounted. 
Hobnailed boots scraped cm the step. A 
khaki figure stood in the docurway, his 
right hand stiffly touching the flopping 
brim of his campaign hat- — a native con- 
stable with an unfamiliar face. 

“What is it?” I asJced, mechanically re- 
turning* the salute. 

In answer, the negro drew a crumpled 
bit of folded paper from the breast-pc^et 
of his tunic. With a flourish, he held it out 
to nae. I seized it and read ; then, with a 
sigh, I tossed the note across to Dr. 
Geddes. 

"It’s from the native constabulary ser- 
geant at Concepcion,” I said. “About Mc- 
Masters. He’s dead. I guess I’ll have to 
go with you tomorrow, myself.” 

CHAPTER II 
Info the Meantoint 

• At daybreak the next morning we set 

out. Besides the doctor and myself, two 
of the native constables of my platoon ac- 
companied us. My sergeant remained in 
command at the post. For a time, the road 
was open, winding through fields of tower- 
ing sugar-cane tliat formed a narrow can- 
yon whose shifting green walls rose high 
even above the heads of mounted men. Or 
between thick groves of wild coffee trees, 
their slender brandies were laden with 
scarlet berries. 

We met or overtook many people on 
the way. There were negroes carrying top- 
heavy loads on their heads, or driving don- 
keys ; negroes wandering aimlessly, plod- 
ding through the thick ooze in bare feet. 
Silently. Their impassive faces turned to 
watch us go by as they striped out of 
the roadway to avoid the mud flung from 
our horses’ hoofs. 



“Notice how quiet they are,” I remarked 
over my shoulder to the doctor. 

He spurred his horse forward until he 
was jogging along at my side, an incon- 
gruous figure, perched in the saddle, bis 
plump body boundi^ up and down be- 
neath the wide-brimmed helmet. 

“What’d you say?” he demanded. 

“I was just remarking on the attitude of 
the natives,” I said. “Ordinarily, they’re 
singing and talking as they go alxiut their 
liusiness. But today, look at them — still, 
sullen, almost resentful of our presence.” 

“You don’t expect any trouble, do 
you ?” 

I laug^ied. 

“Not if the constabulary remains lo3ral,” 
I replied. “No. It’s the death that’s fright- 
ening them. See how many we’re meeting 
and how few are going our' way. We’re 
witnessing an exodus from the moun- 
tains.” 

“How long before we get into the 
trouble zone ?” asked Dr. Geddes. 

“Tomorrow. We ought to reach Con- 
cepcion in the late afternoon.” 

The road led continually upward. We 
fcdlowed the crest of a rocky ridge whose 
flanks were hidden by forests of gigantic 
pines. Above us rose fantastic peaks of 
naked rock, some cones, others soaring 
spires, sweeping up from the luxuriant 
green mass below. 

Then, down into a valley we went, 
where the trail became scarcdy visible. A 
sheer cliff of shining white chalk towered 
beside us. The valley became choked with 
heavy growth. Impenetrable jungle ex- 
tended on every side;. the trees tied to- 
gether with tangled masses of vines and 
creepers, their branches meeting overhead, 
turning the pathway into a green tunnel, 
hiding the sun. 

Here we were forced to dismount and 
to continue on foot, cutting our way 
through tlie vines and ferns that had 
stretched themselves across the trail since 
the last travelers load pa.ssed. Orchids 
hung in profusion from tlie branches, pink, 
white, purple, crimson flashes of color, 
filling the air with a poisonous sweetness. 
Gorgeous tropical birds flitted like wraiths 
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through the gloom, silent but for occa- 
sional croaking and squawking. A moist, 
sticky heat rose from the slimy earth. 
We began to encounter more and more 
frequent open spaces, dotted with stag- 
nant pools covered with green scum. A 
fetid odor rose from them, like the humid 
breath of a foul beast. We advanced slow- 
ly, picking a path over the quivering 
ground. 

It was mid-aftemoon wheathe trail rose 
abruptly. The jungle slipped away behind 
us, making way for groves of pine. The 
valley narrowed until there was barely 
room, to find a path beside the clear water 
of the stream rushing from the crest 
above. A stiff climb and we emerged from 
the forest upon a level place at the head 
of the pass. The stream had become a 
trickle. We found its source beneath a 
limestone crag. Clumps of stunted ever- 
greens and ilex bushes replaced the pines. 
The twin summits of the range rose on 
either hand, pyramids of bare limestone. 
Nightfall overtook us here and we pre- 
pared to camp. 

The native constables improvised a fire- 
place on the surface of a great flat rock, 
three stones to form a tripod which would 
support our cooking vessels. While they 
worked making ready our evening meal, 
the doctor and I examined with consider- 
able interest the country around. We had 
found traces of other fires where our own 
were being kindled and an imused foot- 
path worn deep in the soft limestone. We 
followed it for a way, until it apparently 
ended at the base of a table-rock over- 
- hanging a cliff. Here were the marks of 
other fires. Seated on the edge of the 
boulder, we let our feet dangle into space 
as we looked far out across the jungle 
below, a carpet already hidden in part by 
the clouds of rapidly gathering fog. 

The doctor pulled a battered pack of 
crumpled cigarettes from the damp pocket 
of his sweaty shirt and offered me a 
smoke. For a time, he sat silent, after I 
had lighted up, smoothing a white cylinder 
of wrinkled paper. Presently he took off 
his helmet, struck a match, and inhaled 
deeply on the cigarette. 



“Do you know, Keane,” he said with a 
deliberation that might have been taken 
for slow-wittedness, but which was due 
to a habit of his I was just beginning to 
recognize, a habit of thinking aloud, “do 
you know, the world is a funny place.” 

I grunted appreciatively. 

“We know so little about it,” he went on 
as though I had been silent or as though 
he had been alone. “We think we know a 
great deal. Our men of science have 
worked out laws, natural laws we call them 
in our ignorance, laws worked out accord- 
ing to reason, logically. But how do we 
know that the universe is rational? Have 
we any guarantee of security? Suppose 
these laws suddenly failed to operate? 
Suppose gravitation were to fail tomor- 
row ; suppose the planets were to wander 
away aimlessly through space ? Why not ? 
Just because these things have not hap- 
pened in the past is no reason for claim- 
ing that they will not happen in the 
future.” 

“Perhaps,” I replied indifferently. “I’m 
not narrow-minded about such matters.” 

Dr. Geddes squinted through his thick 
glasses, examining me as though he had 
never seen me before. 

“And reality,” he continued; “what is 
it?” 

I yawned and closed my eyes. I was 
tired after the exertion of the day. 

“What is it ?” I repeated after him. 

“How do I know you exist?” he said, 
asking himself more than me. “My senses 
tell me you are there. My ears inform me 
you have been talking; they record the 
sound of your movements. But if we were 
both deaf, would there still be sound ? My 
eyes see you; they inform my brain that 
a man in dirty khaki is lying on a rock 
beside me. But if I close my eyes, can I 
prove you are still there?” 

“I suppose not,” I admitted. 

He ignored my remark and went on un- 
perturbedly. 

“It is only by inference that I know of 
your existence. You may be only a figment 
of my imagination, to use a trite expres- 
sion. To the solipsist nothing exists but 
himself ; the outside world lives only in his 
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thoughts. When he stops thinking about 
a thing, it ceases to exist. 

“Men believe only what they want to 
believe. They understand things only in 
the light of their own experience. Try to 
explain to a blind man the color scheme 
of a great painting or to a deaf man the 
theme of a symphony. Your words of ex- 
planation are worthless. They are without 
meaning to either, no matter how obvious 
they may be to yourself. 

“Try to point out a dozen reasons why 
that tree isn’t an ostrich. You’ll have to 
end up by admitting neither is the tree a 
tree — it only seems to be. So how can you 
prove something is not something else, 
when neither is something else or some 
other thing? There’s nothing to prove.” 

I climbed slowly to my feet. 

“You’re too deep for me. Doctor,” I 
said. 

He looked at me with a strange smile. 

“I go too fast, do I ?” he asked. 

I shrugged my shoulders. For a moment 
we both were silent, staring into the 
gathering gloom. The red rim of the sun 
disappeared behind the hills and, with a 
rush that was almost perceptible, darkness 
was upon us. And the dark brought in its 
train the booming of voodoo drums, 
throbbing their rhythmic chant in the val- 
ley below. 

“Come on. Doctor,” I urged. “Let’s 
eat.” 

He seemed unaware that I had spoken. I 
left him there, gazing into the night, listen- 
ing. 

CHAPTER III 
The Death Strikes 

• The drumming persisted late into the 

night. By now, my ears were accus- 
tomed to the sound. I slept naturally and 
normally in spite of it. But Dr. Geddes 
seemed disturbed by the unvaried pattern. 
He squirmed and rolled around in his 
blanket, occasionally bumping against me, 
interrupting my sleep much more than did 
the beating of the drums. Finally, I awoke 
to discover him bending over me, his hand 
on my shoulder. 



“What’s the matter ?” I asked drowsily. 
“Those drums.” 

“Oh, forget the drums.” 

I can. t. 

“You’ll get used to them.” 

With a sudden movement, he threw off 
his blanket and scrambled to his feet. He 
drew on his coat, fumbling with the but- 
tons, his fingers numbed by the cold of 
night in that high altitude. I raised myself 
on one elbow. 

"Where are you going?” I demanded. 
“I’m going to find those drums.” 
“Don’t be foolish. You’ll get lost.” 

“No I won’t. Look.” 

He pointed into the valley ahead. 

“Those are fires, aren’t they?” 

I rubbed my eyes, 

“I guess so.” 

He pulled on his boots and felt around 
in the darkness for his helmet. 

“Wait a minute,” I protested. “I’m not 
going to have you wandering around by 
yourself. If you’re bound to go. I’ll have 
to go with you. I’m responsible for you.” 
Dr. Geddes grinned. 

“I’m older tlran you are,” he said. 
“Maybe you are,” I retorted, lacing my 
field boots hurriedly, “but you’d be a babe 
in the woods .... out there.” 

He waited for me to dress. 

“Anyhow, I think I’m really just about 
as curious as you are,” I continued. “You 
don’t mind my accompanying you, do 
you ?” 

The doctor lighted a cigarette. 

“Not in the least,” he said. “Delighted.” 
I strapped on my pistol and picked up 
my helmet. 

“Clumsy things,” I remarked, “but the 
only hats we have along .... I’m ready, 
if you are.” 

I woke one of the constables and told 
him where we were going. Then we set 
off down the far side of the pass, carefully 
picking out the trail with the beam of my 
electric torch. Within a few hundred 
yards, we were among the pines again, and 
immediately lost sight of the fire which 
was our goal. I tried to fix its approximate 
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location in my mind, and led the way into 
the pitch darkness of the forest. 

“Watch out for snakes, Doctor,” I re- 
minded. “They come out in the roads and 
paths at night .... to keep warm.” 
“Snakes? Here?” 

“Sure. You’ll find the fer-de-lance in 
most of the Windward Islands. They’ve 
worked over from the mainland, some- 
how.” 

I fancied that momentary panic ap- 
peared in the doctor’s eyes, or was it just 
the shifting light of the torch ? However, 
he pressed on manfully enough through 
the high grass. 

“They’re bad medicine. Doctor,” I went 
on. “I don’t want to frighten you, but 
one bite and it’s curtains.” 

“You have serum, haven’t you ?” 

“Sure. But you have to work fast.” 

We were silent again. From the dark- 
ness on each side came vague rustlings and 
occasional cries of night birds. From the 
valley sounded the croakings of innumer- 
able frogs and the buzzing of insects. The 
drumming seemed nearer, though I was 
unable to say from which direction the 
vibrant pulsing came. The pathway 
levelled out and the going became more 
difficult. The space beneath the trees was 
choked with undergrowth, thorn bushes 
that caught at our clothes with sharp 
talons. Then, with an abruptness that was 
startling, we came to the edge of an open 
space. Involuntarily, we both stopped short 
to survey the scene before us. 

The embers of a bonfire glowed be- 
neath the outstretched branch of a sand- 
box tree which extended over the clearing 
like a huge gnarled vine. A circle of men 
and women squatted over the coals. 
Occasionally, one of them stirred some- 
thing cooking in a gasoline can perched 
precariously above the fire. Two rude 
huts with thatched roofs were visible in 
the shadows behind them. The drummer 
sat on a log before one of the huts. His 
right foot, passed through a rope, steadied 
the drum as it rested on the ground with 
the other end against his left knee. His 
right hand beat a stick against the drum- 



head, producing a rolling series of deep, 
booming notes. And all the while he kept 
up an insistent throbbing with the heel 
and fingers of his left hand. A giant 
negress danced on the bare ground before 
him, flourishing a long pointed knife. 
From her lips poured a chant, low, melo- 
dious, barbaric. 

For some moments we stood there, un- 
discovered. Then one of the natives 
glanced our way, rose to his feet and 
pointed, wordlessly. The circle of heads 
turned in our direction, as we walked 
slowly forward. No one moved. All eyes 
were focussed upon us, watching our every 
movement, staring blatantly, like aston- 
ished children. And all the while the drum- 
mer never hesitated, but continued his per- 
sistent rhythm. We walked around the cir- 
cle toward the huts. The dancer ceased 
her gyrations as we approached, staring 
sullenly toward us, the long knife droop- 
ing in her relaxed fingers. 

Then it was that we saw the voodoo 
priest. He had been hidden by the 
shadows at the drummer’s side, as he 
crouched over his paraphernalia. The con- 
tents of a fetish bag were scattered on the 
ground before him, a weird collection of 
miscellaneous objects — ^teeth, small bones, 
black feathers, smooth stones, crude wax 
images .... He was spreading them 
around with a skinny finger, forming 
strange cabalistic designs, a cross, a spiral. ■ 
From his clenched left fist, he dribbled 
a thin stream of meal, weaving an intri- 
cate pattern. All the while, his lips moved, 
mouthing strange syllables, meaningless 
except to the initiated. His coal-black face 
he kept turned downward, ignoring our 
presence as though we were of as little 
importance as the breeze gently stirring 
the rags in which he had wrapped himself. 

Suddenly Dr. Geddes grasped my arm. 

“Look,” he whispered. 

On the other side of the drummer, a 
strange figure sat, propped up in a rude 
chair. His black skin was bloodless; his 
white eyeballs gleamed in the flickering 
light, the pupils rolled upward, staring, 
dull, sightless. On his head the apparition 
wore a plug hat pushed far back from his 
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forehead. From his purple lips hung a 
half-smoked cigar. One hand held, in its 
stiff fingers, a half-filled gourd. He was a 
corpse. We had interrupted a funeral. 

I drew the doctor toward the fire. The 
circle opened to make a place for us. We 
squatted beside the embers with the 
others. Someone thrust plates of food, 
taken from the gasoline tin, into our 
hands. We tasted gingerly, afraid to re- 
fuse them. 

Throb .... throb .... throb .... 
The negress was dancing again. Her chant 
swelled, taken up this time by the circle 
of mourners. A man rose from beside the 
fire and refilled the cup in the dead man’s 
hand. The fingers relaxed and the drink 
trickled out onto the ground. 

The doctor looked at me , with shining 
eyes. 

“That’s their custom, Doctor,” I ex- 
plained. “The corpse is merely another 
guest, though a guest of honor at that.” 

“I wonder what he died of,” remarked 
Dr. Geddes. 

I turned to the man at my side and put 
the question to him in Spanish. He rolled 
his eyes toward the corpse, fearfully, then 
answered in a low whisper. 

“The Death,” I translated briefly. 

Dr. Geddes started to get up. 

“I’m going to make an examination,” he 
said eagerly. 

“No jTin’ro not,” I told him. “It would 
be the desecration of a corpse to do any- 
thing now. Wait till you get a case of your 
own. There’ll be plenty of them at Con- 
cepcion.” 

The doctor hesitated. He stared long- 
ingly at the dead man. Then, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, he relaxed. 

“I suppose you are right,” he admitted. 
“It wouldn’t do to antagonize the natives.” 

“Of course it wouldn’t. You’ll never get 
anywhere if you don’t win their confi- 
dence. As it is, that wrinkled old chap 
with the bag of bones rates higher than 
either of us does right now.” 

The doctor nodded. He stirred rest- 
lessly. 



“If this thing isn’t stopped soon,” he 
remarked, “it’ll sweep the island. Look at 
these natives. Dirty. Unsanitary. No pre- 
cautions against contagion. First thing I’ll 
do is to work out some kind of a segrega- 
tion program. Isolate each case as it ap- 
pears.” 

I grunted. 

“That’ll keep you hustling,” I said. 
“From what McMasters wrote me in the 
last communication I had from him, 
there’s no time to do anything. He’d have 
done that himself, if he could have. He 
knew that much about preventive medi- 
cine. But the patients seem to die within 
a few moments after they show infection. 
Up until then, they seem perfectly normal 
and healthy. Take it from me. Doctor, 
you’ve got your job cut out for you, all 
right.” 

Dr. Geddes lighted a cigarette. He 
puffed slowly for a while, then flicked the 
half-smoked butt into the fire. 

“There must be something,” he replied, 
“some sign that a practiced eye can catch. 
But plenty of time for that. As you say, 
I’ve quite a job ahead of me, and believe 
me. I’m not underestimating it.” 

Abruptly, both of us became conscious 
of a strange stillness. Some element in the 
background of soimd was missing .... 
The drum .... We turned our heads. 
The drummer was in his place. The drum 
was between his legs. But he was no 
longer beating upon it. Instead, he sat 
open-mouthed, staring, his face twisted in 
horrible astonishment. Deliberately, he 
rose. The drumstick dropped from his 
hand unnoticed. With clawing fingers, he 
clutched his stomach as scream after 
scream of agony tore itself from between 
his lips. For a moment he swayed uncer- 
tainly; then, gradually, gracefully, he re- 
laxed, sliding to the ground in an inert 
heap. 

Instantly, the clearing became the scene 
of wild confusion. The natives fled in 
every direction, shrieking in terror. By the 
time the doctor and I had reached the side 
of the fallen man, the place was deserted. 
We were alone with the dead. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Autopsy 

• “It was the Death, wasn’t it?” asked 

Dr. Geddes. 

I nodded. 

The doctor grinned cheerfully. 

“This is a break,” he said. 

He looked around the clearing. 

“They’ve left us alone,” he continued. 
“Now for that examination I wanted to 
make. Help me carry the cadavers into one 
of these huts. Or don’t you want to take 
the chance of infection?” 

“I’ll risk it.” 

Together we bore the two corpses in- 
side. I flashed my torch about the interior. 
There were stubs of candles stuck on the 
top of a table. I lighted them. We dragged 
the body of the drummer into the circle 
of illumination. The doctor knelt on the 
floor beside it and began removing the 
clothes. 

“Doesn’t look like disease to me,” he re- 
marked as he worked. “Didn’t act like dis- 
ease either .... more like poison.” 

The body was nude. Rapidly but 
thoroughly Dr. Geddes examined each 
square inch of skin. 

“No wounds of any sort,” he said. “No 
eruptions, no sores, nothing to indicate the 
injection of poison or the working of a 
malignant disease.” 

He shook his head dubiously. 

“I haven’t missed anything, have I ?” 

“It looked thorough to me,” I said. 

From his pocket the doctor drew a small 
case of surgical instruments. He spread 
the contents on the dirt floor beside him, 
two or three scalpels, forceps, a pair of 
scissors. 

“I guess there’s nothing for it but to 
open him up.” 

Skillfully, he began dissecting, while I 
watched with growing uneasiness, fascin- 
ated, unable to look away. He laid bare 
the vital organs with a few deft strokes 
and paused abruptly, knife poised. 

“Look here. Lieutenant,” he said. 

With a fat finger, he stirred the mass 
of flesh, I looked where he indicated. 

“What is it ?” I asked. 



“Can’t you see? The condition of the 
heart and lungs. They’ve been mangled, 
cut through and through as though with 
a sharp instrument.” 

“But how can that be? There were no 
wounds on the body.” 

“That’s just it.” 

The doctor poked around in the bloody 
debris. Deliberately he wiped his hands 
on the negro’s clothes. He fumbled in his 
pocket for a cigarette. 

“Have one?” 

“Thanks.” 

He perched himself on the edge of the 
table. 

“I don’t understand this, Keane,” he 
said, exhaling a cloud of smoke. “Never, 
in all my years of professional experience, 
have I encountered a condition like this.” 

He stirred the corpse with his foot. 

“There’s a man,” he went on, “who, ten 
minutes ago, was in perfect health. All of 
a sudden, he grabs his stomach, pitches on 
his face and dies. I open him up. There’s 
no mark on him outside. But inside .... 
his lungs are punctured, his heart is 
pierced, his intestines are all messed up 
like a Chinese puzzle .... just as if 
someone had been inside him, taking him 
apart.” 

I made no reply. 

The doctor sighed. He flung his ciga- 
rette on the floor and stamped upon it. 

“Now for the other one,” he said. 

Again, the routine examination dis- 
closed no break on the skin. Dissection 
showed that the insides of the man were 
almost cut to pieces. 

“That was a better job than the other,” 
remarked the doctor, rising from the gory 
figure on the floor. “The cutting wasn’t 
done at random. I’d almost swear he’d 
been dissected by a surgeon.” 

He wiped his instruments and returned 
them to their case. 

“What do you make of it. Lieutenant?” 
he asked. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“How should I know ?” I replied. 

The doctor set his helmet on the table- 
top and cleared his throat. 
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“The scientific method,” he began, “con- 
sists essentially in the collection and ar- 
rangement of facts. The interpretation de- 
pends upon the man who is trying to fit 
these miscellaneous bits of knowledge into 
a homogeneous pattern. Of necessity, some 
things are included, some are discarded as 
irrelevant. That i. is a simple and accurate 
procedure when one is dealing with items 
where the points of difference are clear- 
cut. But nature seldom draws sharp di- 
viding lines. Take, for instance, the classi- 
fication of life between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. One can easily tell 
the difference between, let us say, a man 
and a tree. They represent extremes. But 
closer together, there are organisms hard- 
er to classify. Some plants show signs of 
animal characteristics. Take the sundew 
trapping and devouring its prey. Consider 
parasitic vines that choke a tree to death 
.... Some animals show plant-like quali- 
ties like the barnacle, or the oyster. The 
line isn’t broken sharply ; it is more con- 
tinuous .... like a color spectrum. Sup- 
pose we try to classify colors as blue or 
yellow. Where does green come in, which 
is neither, yet both? 

“And so with other phenomena. Science 
is often arbitrary, choosing what fits its 
theories, discarding what doesn’t. Take, 
for example, meteorites. A hundred years 
ago no reputable scientist believed in their 
existence. There are no stones in the sky; 
therefore no stones can fall from the sky. 
But the major premise was proved 
fallacious. Stones did fall. Today science 
accepts them as meteorites. But it accepts 
only stones of a certain type, stones of 
fused metal. Other objects are claimed to 
have fallen from the sky — mud, organic 
matter, ashes, bits of fabricated materials, 
stones with inscriptions. How do they fit 
in ? Perhaps meteorites are only one item 
in a continuous series. Perfiaps up above 
there are other worlds than ours, other 
planes. Perhaps there are weak spots in 
the bottom and occasionally things fall 
through. 

“Sometimes, the different planes seem 
to grope at one another’s existence . . . . 
the phenomenon of mental telepathy, an 



outcast from the smug scientific circle 
. . . . spiritualism . . . . ” 

The doctor hesitated. 

“Can this be such a case ?” he asked. 
His eyes gleamed. 

There was only one candle still burning. 
It sent our shadows sprawling gigantically 
across the two mutilated corpses on the 
floor. I tried to turn my eyes away. I did 
not want to look at them. The atmosphere 
of the tiny hut was becoming electric, 
charged with pregnant possibilities . . . . 
other worlds .... other planes of exis- 
tence, in fumbling contact with our own, 
experimenting, killing. The flickering light 
made the corpses seem to move, to stir 
uneasily. If I looked at them long enough, 
I knew I would see that movement, would 
see it unmistakably. No, no. Such things 
were impossible. The world was not really 
like that. Things kept their sanity, even if 
people did not. It was only one’s self tliat 
was pushed over the edge, where horrors 
began. 

CHAPTER V 
Dr. Geddes Theorizes 

• With an effort, I regained my com- 
posure. , 

“But, Doctor, how can such things be ? 
Why haven’t men made contact before? 
Our astronomers, with their telescopes, 
why haven’t they seen these other planes, 
if they exist?” 

Dr. Geddes smiled. 

“It’s like this, Keane,” he explained. 
“Our universe is curved. That is, if one 
were to start out, traveling in a straight 
line with the speed of light, after incal- 
culable ages he would return to the place 
from which he started. Our universe, 
therefore, is finite. It contains a certain 
number of stars; it occupies a certain 
measurable amount of space. But it is 
limitless; at least man can never find the 
end, the outermost boundaries. Like a cir- 
cle, one can measure its diameter and cir- 
cumference, but he can go on forever 
around and around without ever coming 
to the beginning or end. 

“Astronomers believe tliat some of the 
more distant nebulae are actually identical 
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with others in the opposite direction, only 
seen from the other side.” 

“What’s that got to do with these?” I 
pointed to the dead men on the floor. 

“Just this. Our universe is three-dimen- 
sional, but it seems to be set into a four- 
dimensional space. Some authorities say 
that the fourth dimension is time. But is 
it ? Why can’t it be geometric, though non- 
Euclidean ? This fourth dimension can be 
demonstrated mathematically. 

“A point has no dimension, only loca- 
tion. Move a point in space and you pro- 
duce a line which has one dimension, 
length. Move the line and you have a 
plane which has two dimensions. Move the 
plane and a solid is produced which has 
three dimensions. Logically, one can move 
the solid in some direction which is nei- 
ther up nor down, right nor left, back- 
wards nor forwards, and produce a 
something or other that has four dimen- 
sions.” 

“Which way would you move it?” I 
asked. “It seems to me you’ve exhausted 
all the possibilities by the tkne you reach 
the third dimension.” 

“Just because you cannot appreciate 
something outside your own experience is 
no reason for saying that thing doesn’t 
exist,” retorted the doctor. “Make an 
analogy. Imagine a two-dimensional being, 
limited to the four directions of the com- 
pass. Up and down would be incompre- 
hensible to him, but no less real. 

“But to reply to your question ; which 
direction would you move the solid ? I can 
only say that I don’t know. My mind re- 
fuses to grasp the problem empirically. 
However, I can arrive at a certain conclu- 
sion by means of analogy. Consider the 
two-dimensional being again. His body is 
bounded by its limits in the plane in which 
it lives. These limits are what we, in a 
three-dimensional world, would call his 
sides. But his top and bottom are open to 
us. What direction would up and down be 
to him ? It would be inside, wouldn’t it ? 

“If we were experimentally inclined, we 
could watch the functioning of such a be- 
ing’s vital organs. We could touch them 



without ever penetrating his outside limits, 
what he would call his skin.” 

Dr. Geddes pointed to the figures on 
the ground. 

“How else can one explain those?” he 
asked. 

I shuddered at the conception. 

“Four-dimensional beings experiment- 
ing upon men, dissecting them while still 
alive .... Examining their interiors from 
another plane,” the doctor continued. 

“But, Doctor, why should they harm 
us ? Why should they be unfriendly ?” 

“Men kill microbes by the million, don’t 
they ? They even cut up living animals just 
to see how the beasts are put together, 
don’t they ? Maybe these four-dimensional 
beings consider us in the same light — ^as 
inferior organisms.” 

“They could kill every man in the 
world,” I gasped. 

The doctor nodded. 

“Certainly,” he replied in a matter-of- 
fact voice. “However, perhaps this place 
is the only point of contact between their 
plane and ours. Why else would they select 
an obscure island in the Windward group 
for their experiments?” 

I glanced fearfully around the room. 
Were such beings even now watching us? 
Were they considering us as possible sub- 
jects for their diabolical research? Where 
could I hide from them? A closed room 
would be as open to them as if locks and 
doors and walls did not exist .... just 
as I could put m^ finger within the con- 
fines of a teundary drawn upon a piece 
of paper. My thoughts raced on. Suppose 
some presence were to manifest itself in 
the space beside me, moving from the 
plane of the fourth dimension into the 
world I knew. 

“I’m going to get out of here,” I ex- 
claimed in sudden panic, “before they de- 
cide to work on me.” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Why?” he asked. “Where would you 
go?” 

I hesitated. If things were as he said, 
there was no escape, no security anywhere 
on the island .... no security any place 
in the world. 
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The doctor placed a reassuring hand on 
my shoulder. 

“Come on. Lieutenant,” he said; “it’s 
all supposition. I may be just a crank. 
How do you know?” 

“You present a logical case,” I replied. 
“Sure. But the chances are that I’m 
wrong. Don’t take it so seriously. It may 
be some new type of bacterium, some dis- 
ease as yet unknown to medicine. And 
anyhow, even if my theory were right, 
what could we do about it? Nothing. We 
can only carry on,” 

I breathed more easily. 

“Sorry,” I said. “I’m all right now. 
After all, I’m a soldier. I risk my life 
every day, one way or another. It’s just 
that this idea is so strange, so utterly at 
variance with experience.” 

The doctor slid down from the table and 
picked up his helmet. 

“Shall we go back to camp?’’ he sug- 
gested. 

“Fine,” I replied in relief .... any- 
thing to leave this death-infested clear- 
ing. 

We followed the trail back toward the 
summit of the pass. It was easier now. A 
greying of the darkness beneath the trees 
presaged the approach of daylight. As we 
reached the open space near our camp, 
our shadows, elongated by the rising sun, 
stretched grotesquely before us. 

The camp seemed just as we had left 
it. The two constables lay still, wrapped 
in their blankets. 

“Time to get up,” I cried. 

Neither of the men moved. I bent over 
the nearer and shook him by the shoulder. 
His head rolled limply to one side. I 
touched his face. The black cheek was 
cold. The man was dead. So was the 
other. Both had been killed in their sleep. 

CHAPTER VI 
The Beings 

• The doctor and I looked at each other 
silently. No need to examine these 
corpses, no need of an autopsy .... both 
of us knew what we would find. Gently, 
I drew the corner of a blanket over each 



face. Then, I began assembling my equip- 
ment. I strapped the blanket roll to the 
back of the saddle and replaced my other 
gear in the saddlebags. Without a word, 

I threw the saddle onto my horse’s back 
and tightened the girth, 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
doctor. 

I pointed into the valley behind us, to- 
ward the trail we had followed the day be- 
fore. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
“Go ahead,” he said. “I’m going on, 
alone, if necessary.” 

I hesitated. 

“And, when the commandant in San 
Jose asks about me,” he continued, “what 
are you going to tell him?” 

“I’m going to resign my commission,” 
I muttei'ed. 

Dr. Geddes put his hand on my arm. 

“No, you’re not, Keane,” he said. 

I pushed his hand aside. 

“Let me alone,” I retorted. “Can’t you 
see I want to be let alone ?” 

The doctor lighted a cigarette. 

“All right,” he answered. “Go ahead.” 
He turned his back and began packing 
his things. I watched him uneasily. He 
saddled his horse and mounted. 

“Goodbye, Lieutenant,” he said. 

“Wait a minute,” I called after him. 

He turned in the saddle. 

“I’ll go with you part way,” I said. 
“You’ll get lost.” 

“There’s no need. I’ll get along all 
right.” 

He rode down the pass toward Concep- 
cion. I watched him go for a moment, 
then spurred my horse and galloped after 
him. 

“Doctor!” I cried. “Wait. I’m going 
with you.” 

He drew rein. I pulled up beside him. 
The doctor held out his hand, 

“I knew you would,” he said simply. 
Our hands met. 

“Thank you. Doctor.” 

I led the way along the trail. We passed 
the clearing with the two grass-roofed 
huts and plunged into the forest on the 
other side. All morning we pressed on, as 
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swiftly as the going permitted. About 
noon, as we skirted the white shoulder 
of a limestone ridge, we caught a glimpse 
of Concepcion, a cluster of whitewashed 
mud huts at the edge of the landlocked bay 
below. The listless flopping of a flag in- 
dicated the constabulary headquarters 
near the center of the town. I focussed my 
binoculars and stared intently at the little 
settlement. The streets were deserted .... 
no sign of living creatures anywhere. But 
didn’t I see movement? Those shapeless 
masses in the square, what were they? I 
handed the glasses to the doctor. He 
looked and shook his head. 

“It’s too far,” he remarked. 

He looked again. 

“They’re gone,” he said. 

“Must have been people,” I suggested. 

“No. We could have seen men clearly 
enough to be certain. They might have 
been animals, cattle, dogs . . . . ” 

I replaced the glasses in their case. 

“Probably,” I replied. “Of course, 
that’s what they were.” 

We rode on. The trail dipped suddenly 
toward the plain along the ocean. We lost 
sight of Concepcion; it was hidden by 
the increasing tangle of jungle as we left 
the hills. So when we arrived, our ap- 
proach was abrupt — out of the hills into 
the empty streets. Puzzled by the silence, 
we rode toward the square. 

Suddenly the doctor gasped and drew 
rein. He pointed. My eyes followed his 
outstretched arm. The criunpled figure of 
a man lay half in, half out of the doorway 
of a house. We rode on. We passed other 
corpses, lying as they had fallen. 

“The Death,” remarked the doctor 
grimly. 

I nodded. 

We dismounted before the constabulary 
headquarters and went inside. A fallen 
sentry lay beside the door. The guard room 
was unoccupied, but in the office we found 
a huddle of twisted bodies in grotesque 
attitudes. Then I noticed that the soldiers 
had their bayonets fixed. On the floor 
were scattered copper cylinders, empty 
cartridges. The plastered walls were rid- 



dled with bullets. These men had died 
fighting. 

Dr. Geddes lifted one of the bodies 
from the heap. A large, furry tarantula 
emerged from underneath and confronted 
us indignantly. With a lucky blow, I crip- 
pled it and crushed it under my foot. We 
examined the bodies. No marks of vio- 
lence showed on any of them ; not a wound 
was visible. But some had bloody lips and 
nostrils, indicating punctured lungs. An 
autopsy was obviously unnecessary. We 
both knew what the doctor’s knives would 
show, inside. 

“They must have seen something,” I re- 
marked, indicating a cartridge with the toe 
of my boot. “There must have been some- 
thing to shoot at.” 

Dr. Geddes nodded slowly. 

“The visitors are becoming bold,” he 
said. 

“I don’t see any trace of them,” I re- 
plied. “With all this shooting . . . . ” 

“Bullets wouldn’t harm them. Go back’ 
to our analogy. Lieutenant. Suppose there 
were a two-dimensional world, and you, a 
three-dimensional being, entered it. Sup- 
pose the plane of its existence cut across 
your waist. How would you appear to the 
inhabitants of that plane? You’d be, 
roughly, a circle. Suppose one of them at- 
tacked you. Suppose he thrust a weapon 
of some sort through' the boundary of that 
circle. It wouldn’t hurt you a bit. The 
two-dimensional plane would have no 
thickness. A two-dimensional object could 
pierce you through and through, without 
disturbing the solid mass of your body. 
And so it would be with us attacking a 
four-dimensional being. To him, we 
would lack substance. Our weapons 
would pass through his body harmlessly.” 

I shuddered. 

“You paint a grisly picture. Doctor.” 

He pushed his helmet back from his 
forehead and mopped the sweat away with 
a dirty handkerchief. 

“It’s a logical one, isn’t it?” he asked. 

I could not help but agree. 

“What are we going to do?” I added. 

He shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“What can we do?” I persisted. “Can 
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we even get away from here with our own 
lives ?” 

“I doubt it,” replied the doctor soberly. 
“They must know we are here by now. 
And yet there is one chance, small as it 
seems. If we keep moving, they may never 
be able to get close enough to hurt us. 
You see, they must be subject to the same 
limitations that we are subject to, only in 
a different form. If, for example, you 
were trying to catch a two-dimensional 
being, you would have to follow him along 
his own plane, wouldn’t you? If he moved 
faster than you did, he’d get away, 
wouldn’t he? And, if he lost himself 
among the complexities of some intricate 
pattern on his plane, you might not find 
him, might you?” 

My body tensed, filled with a growing 
hope. 

“The jungle,” I cried. They might not 
find us there. Come on!” 

“I’m not going .... yet.” 

“Why not? It’s suicide to stay here.” 
“Listen, Keane, I came here for a 
definite purpose — to find out all I could 
about the Death. And I’m not going to 
leave until I have a more concrete proof 
of what is going -on than I have at pres- 
ent.” 

I pointed to the corpses on the floor. 
“What more do you want?” I cried. 

“I want to see these four-dimensional 
beings with my own eyes. Even then, I 
doubt if anyone will believe our story. The 
inertia among scientific minds is often 
harder to overcome than the prejudices of 
the mass of common people.” 

“See them!” 

“Yes.” 

“I wonder what they would look like.” 
“Nothing you ever saw before.” 

“What do you propose to do ?” 

“Just this. You and I will go outside. 
We’ll get on our horses and ride around 
the square. After a while, some of these 
beings from another plane are bound to 
notice us. They’ll try to kill us too. But 
I hope we’ll be able to see them first. We 
shall stay until either we catch a glimpse 
of them, or, well, if we don’t see them in 
time, it won’t matter. If they get one of 



us, the survivor must go back to San Jose 
as quickly as he can.” 

I wiped my face on my sleeve. 

“All right. Doctor,” I said. “I’m 
game.” 

He grinned. 

“Good boy !” he exclaimed. 

There were glasses on the desk and a 
bottle. He poured us each a drink. We 
lifted the tumblers silently and drank. 
Suddenly, the glass slipped from the doc- 
tor’s hand. His mouth gaped wide. He 
stared at the open door. I whirled around, 
my hand instinctively seeking the butt of 
my pistol. I saw what he saw. 

CHAPTER VII 
The Blow Foils 

• Between us and the door, at about the 
height of a man’s shoulder, hung a lump 
of red, quivering flesh about the size of 
two clenched fists. On the side toward 
us was a small, translucent spot that 
blinked like an eye. While we watched, 
frozen with horror, the mass seemed to 
shrink into itself, the outer portions dis- 
appearing until only the eye was left- 
Then, it too was gone. 

“We’ve seen one of them!” cried the 
doctor exultantly. 

“But how did it vanish like that?” I 
asked. 

“Simple,” replied Dr. Geddes. “It 
merely moved out of our plane.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Remember our analogy? Suppose a 
sphere moved into a two-dimensional 
world ; where it first touched, it would ap- 
pear as a point. As it moved farther in- 
to that plane, it would be seen as a grad- 
ually expanding circle. As it moved on 
through, the circle would diminish until 
it was a point once more, and finally would 
disappear completely. So with these four- 
dimensional beings. As they move into 
our plane, they appear to us as expanding 
or contracting solids. We can never see 
the entire organism. 

“Well,” I said, “are you satisfied now?” 
The doctor smiled grimly. 
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“Yes,” he answered. “Let’s go.” 

But, as we turned, the eye reappeared. 
The flesh around it swelled rapidly. Some 
parts seemed to be covered with fine hair, 
others with a kind of fabric. Fascinated, 
we watched the thing grow larger and 
larger until it became almost as large as 
a man. A slender shaft of flesh appeared 
in the air beside it. The two were not 
connected in any manner that we could see, 
and yet I had the impression that we were 
gazing at different parts of the same body. 
The newly materialized portion began to 
swing towards us, almost like an arm. At 
its tip gleamed a sliver of metal. 

With a cry, I drew my automatic pistol 
and fired, shot after shot, until the mag- 
azine was empty. I could see the holes 
that the bullets had made. I could hear 
the impact upon soft, living matter. But, 
as the arm moved, the holes seemed, some- 
how, to disappear. The slow advance of 
the arm continued. Two eyes were now 
watching us from the main part instead 
of one. 

I sprang forward, swinging my fist. I 
could feel the substance give as the blow 
went home, and yet the solid mass eluded 
me. I tried to seize hold of the arm but 
it slid out of my grasp .... not like a 
snake or some slippery object ; it was more 
as if the flesh receded from me, as though 
I pushed it into nothing, for the place I 
touched vanished. The arm was iu two 
pieces now, two pieces that retained the 
same relative position toward each other. 

Somehow, I stumbled past it through 
the doorway out into the street. I un- 
tied my horse and leaped into the saddle. 
The doctor’s footsteps sounded close be- 
hind me. I saw him stop and loosen his 
horse’s tether. I saw him clutch his 
breast. I heard him shriek as he squirmed 
in agony. I saw him fall, writhing, on 
the ground. 

Mad with terror, I spurred my horse 
to a gallop and fled headlong down the 
street. I felt a sharp, stinging pain in 
my left arm. I felt the horse leap beneath 
me. His mad screams rang in my ears. 
Then, we were in the jungle, clattering 
along a narrow, overgrown trail. For a 



mile or so the desperate pace continued, 
until suddenly the horse staggered and 
fell, pitching me out of the saddle into 
the thick undergrowth beside the trail. I 
landed heavily, struggled vainly to reach 
my feet, then collapsed, unconscious. 

How long I lay there, I cannot say. My 
next recollection is a vision of eyes, the 
film covered eyes of four-dimensional be- 
ings, appearing and disappearing in the 
air above my dead horse. I lay quietly, 
striving to control my fear, knowing the 
fate that was in store for me if they found 
me. I lay motionless for hours. 

Not until night came to hide me under 
its welcome cloak of darkness did I ven- 
ture forth. The eyes had been gone for 
some time, but I knew that their vigilance 
had not relaxed. They were searching 
for me. I realized what a narrow escape 
I had had. My useless arm, hanging at 
my side, was a grim reminder of the knife 
thrust that had missed reaching a vital 
spot. The dead body of my horse told 
of one blow that had gone home. My 
mind still pictured the gruesome fate of 
the doctor. He was a gallant little man, 
I told myself, a hero if there ever was 
one. I set off down the trail at a dog- 
trot. 

Of the next few days I have only con- 
fused memories. In my panic, I had taken 
a path leading to the ocean instead of to- 
ward the hills. Afraid to go back, I was 
forced to pick my way along the coast, 
where there were no roads, no trails, no 
people .... nothing but trackless jun- 
gle, stretching from the water’s edge to 
the rocky walls above. 

There were days of thirst, days of hun- 
ger. There was the day I feasted on 
oysters left high and dry by the outgoing 
tide, oysters that seemed to be growing 
from the overhanging branches of man- 
grove trees fringing a lagoon of brack- 
ish water. There' were days of madness, 
days when I fancied that the gnawing of 
hunger was the exploring fingers of be- 
ings from another world. Then, at last, 
came the day that I stumbled into a field 
of sugar cane, to be discovered at night- 
fall by a passing band of negro workmen. 
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EPILOGUE 

• The little-known island of Santa Lucia 
lies at the extreme southern edge of the 
Windward group, just off the coast of 
Venezuela. It was obtained, through pur- 
chase, by the United States, shortly after 
the acquisition of the Virgin Islands. Its 
government was at first administered by 
United States Marines and, even today, 
the native constabulary is officered by 
members of that corps. 

A few months ago, a plague of an ex- 
ceptionally virulent type broke out near 
the settlement of Concepcion, wiping out 
the entire population of the town. Dr. 
Geddes, the resident physician at St. 
Thomas, was sent to investigate the out- 
break. Accompanied by Lieutenant 
Keane of the constabulary, the doctor 
plunged into the jungle, only to fail a vic- 
tim of the disease himself, adding one 



more name to the long list of martyrs to 
the cause of science. Lieutenant Keane, 
however, survived a similar attack. He 
was foimd in a delirious condition by 
native workmen on a sugar plantation, 
miles from the scene of the epidemic. Un- 
fortmiately, the lieutenant’s mind was per- 
manently affected by his experiences. 
While apparently normal most of the time, 
he seems to be suffering from a delusion 
of persecution, constantly fearing an at- 
tack by beings from a four-dimensional 
world. Physically, he has entirely recov- 
ered, but the strength and persistence of 
his system of delusions remain. At pres- 
ent, he is a patient in the United States 
Marine Hospital in Palo Alto, California, 
where it is hoped that his psychosis will 
eventually prove subject to treatment. 

The district around Concepcion is still 
uninlr^itable. All those venturing into 
the town have fallen victims of the plague. 



THE END 
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The front door of the cottage suddenly opened and Dick emerged running. He was 
hatless and wore no coat, though it was a more than ordinarily chilly night. 
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THE WALTZ OF DEATH 



By P. B. MAXON 

PART TWO 

f 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 

• Mat Telfer, while listening to his friend, 

Dick Straith, play a classic on the piano 
during a gathering of acquaintances, suddenly 
jumps in his chair and falls over dead. Upon 
medical examination, no cause can be ascer- 
tained for his sudden demise. Telfer was in 
perfect health, and was certainly not of the 
nature to commit suicide. So, it was decided that 
he was murdered, but this seemed ridiculous, 
as no one knew of a motive that anyone could 
have for murdering him. Lander, an expert 
criminologist, who tells the story in the first per- 
son, is just as baffled as the rest, though he sus- 
pected a profound mystery from the very first, 
long before the others had sensed anything un- 
usual. One amazing fact is discovered. Against 
the law of gravitation, powdered aspirin was 
sprayed up from the dead man’s pocket, the 
cover of the box being wide open — it could 
not have fallen open and certainly Telfer would 
not leave a box of powdered aspirin open in 
his pocket — and the spray was upwards 1 The 
polio; can find out nothing and a prominent 
inspector, LaVarre, finds himself amidst a most 
difficult case. Though Telfer had never been 
very popular, no one of the crowd present at 
his death had anything against him or was of 
a murdering nature. Lander learns from a 
friend then that there is a posion which loses 
its identity when mixed with aspirin, but re- 
tains its deadliness. This seems to fit in very 
well, except for that upward spray on Telfer’s 
coat. A light suspicion falls on several of those 
present, although there is nothing convicting — 
merely very vague clues. However, the autopsy 
is yet to be performed, so, after all, some very 
commonplace natural cause may have brought 
on the death, and then again, it might even 
deepen the mystery. Now go on with the story: 

CHAPTER VII 
The Autopsy 

• Somehovy, as I splashed comfortably 
the next morning in my shower, the 

bizarre events at the studio apartment the 
previous evening lost a little of their grip 
upon me. 



# Here is the second part of the best 
scientific murder mystery that we 
have ever read, the story that waa 
awarded honorable mention in the Lib- 
erty Magazine prize contest of last year. 

Unlike other pulp magazines, we have 
brought you many foreign science-fiction 
novels during the past six years ; we have 
imported many classics from over the 
seas, the first to allow the English- 
speaking public the privilege of perusing 
the greatest science-fiction works from 
all parts of the world. No other maga- 
zine has ever attempted this. And now» 
to add to our accomplishments, we are 
bringing you this piece of literature that 
is far above the usual “pulp” story. 

It is really a shame to have to serialize 
such profound mystery as we find in this 
novel, and were it mechanically possible, 
we would not make yon live in such sus- 
pense from one month to the other. 

But at any rate, the second part is 
now before you for your eager perusal. 



I thought for a moment of Dick’s queer 
pilgrimage that perhaps wasn’t significant 
after all. I hadn’t got to read Biglia 
either, but in this new optimism now, it ac- 
tually seemed to me that that wasn’t per- 
haps important. 

Maybe there wasn’t any grisly shadow 
after all. 

It isn’t easy with icy water needling 
your skin to set much store by such things 
as tom-toms and the problematical hyp- 
nosis of rhythm. And a little definite very 
material soap in the eye becomes extreme- 
ly important and real compared with a 
possibly imagined white puff that just 
might or might not have accompanied the 
passing of a soul. Strange odors may be 
forgotten also. 

The sight of breakfast helped me too. 
Even my grapefruit, in its acid material- 
ity, seemed to deny that I had known of 
any such thing as aspirin splotched up 
from a dead man’s pocket wherein was 
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an open tin box that couldn’t have opened 
itself. 

I even felt that by the time I had 
reached my coffee, I would have ceased 
to wonder why Dickie had said “good 
luck,” would have forgotten the tan- 
talizing musical scrawls, the way Dick 
ceased so casually when Telfer at last 
was gone, even the craters in the dead 
man’s smooth skin — ^that mark on Haid- 
ley, too, the geranium pink smear in the 
cover of the aspirin box on the dresser, 
Crowley Waite’s queer poison, and Peg 
Duncan’s fear of Telfer and what it 
might have driven her to. 

By now the autopsy would have settled 
all that, and I unfolded my morning pa- 
per that the unfailing Dinah had brou^t, 
scanning its pages eagerly for the words 
to confirm my hopes. I found the item at 
last, quite inconspicuously placed, and was 
glad at the news it contained. 

DIES AS FRIEND PLAYS 

While his friend, Richard Straith, played the piano 
to a group of intimate friends, instant death last night 
claimed Matthew V. Telfer, 36, when he was stricken 
with apoplexy. 

Death occurred in the studio apartment occupied by 
Mr. Straith, a research scientist, and Mr. John HaWley, 
the young artist known for his Metropolitan-owned **In« 
truder.” The apartment is located at 16 Medleigh Place. 
Mr. Telfer had also lived there for a matter of sicveral 
months, having joined Mr. Straith and Mr. Haidley at 
that time upon returning to this country from abroad, 
where he has been for several years. 

As far as can be learned, he leaves no relatives. 

Mystery for a time threatened to hover around Tcl- 
fer*s death, when Dr. Christopher Maitland, renowned 
in medical circles, was unable to assign a cause and 
called in the medical examiner. Police, too, sensing 
mystery, were concerned, in the person of Inspector 
LaVarre. The autopsy, however, held some time after 
midnight, robbed the matter of its threatened interest. 

Burial tomorrow will be private from an undertak- 
ing establishment. 

So it was apoplexy, after all. 

It was strange that Chris hadn’t known, 
that he should have been so puzzled by 
that. 

I was glad that it was settled, however, 
that all that seemed strange to me last 
night, after all, was but imagination. 

And now I could drop the matter. 

Definitely I was glad of that. Why had 
I been so impressed? Why had I pro- 
posed even, for an hour or two, to enter 
into the tangle of it all? 

The answer to that I suppose lay, first. 



in the habit of years. To one whose life 
had been given to the ordinarily in- 
scrutable the challenge of another mys- 
tery is not an easy thing to ignore. 

Something had crept out into that room 
last night from the corner that held Dick 
and Telfer — maybe even from where the 
splendid Haidley stood, or Peg sat in 
dread — and had challenged and gripped 
my mind. I hadn’t sought the mystery. 
I had merely chanced to be there and the 
thing had closed about me. The old habit 
of years had reasserted itself though I 
foolishly pretended being retired. 

But now I could drop it all, though 
there were things it would be hard to for- 
get. I needn’t go on, that was sure. I 
needn’t delve deeper now. 

There was Telfer’s book, for instance, 
that had dropped from his pocket last 
night, that I liad retrieved and now re- 
membered suddenly. 

I drew it from my pocket and pondered 
it thoughtfully. 

Somehow I’d had the feeling before the 
autopsy said apoplexy, before that definite 
word there in the newspaper had with- 
drawn the strange shadows from this 
thing, that this little book was potent. I’d 
observed Telfer with it often, had seen 
him scribbling in it. And last night I’d 
had the feeling that somewhere between 
its covers lay the answer to his and Dick’s 
odd connection. 

Now I wouldn’t need to know. 

It might all be there in truth. But the 
autopsy said apoplexy. If it was apoplexy, 
there was no sinister shadow and the con- 
tents of this little book should forever re- 
main unread. 

So I mused over my breakfast gazing 
thoughtfully out of my window to where 
October’s leaves were turning yellow and 
red and orange. 

I realized. after a moment that someone 
had come into the room and, surprised, I 
looked around to see Chris. 

What was he doing here so early ? was 
the thought that flashed into my mind, 
though in truth I had risen rather late 
and it was already ten o’clock. Still Chris 
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did not often call on me, and his morn- 
ings, I knew, were crowded. 

“Think of the devil — ” I said, quietly 
putting away Telfer’s book. 

“And your portly Dinah,” he finished, 
"is sure to let him in. I don’t think she 
was pleased to see me.” 

“Don’t mind Dinah. She doesn’t know 
how to show it. She’s a faithful soul, ex- 
cellent doctor, and right this moment I’ll 
wager is bringing you a cup of coffee.” 
The swish of Dinah’s ample skirts im- 
mediately confirmed my prediction. She 
brought coffee quite as I’d guessed, and 
belied Maitland’s slander of her hospi- 
tality by the way she hovered near him. 
She was waiting for the host’s inquiry she 
was very sure I would make. 

Chris had breakfasted, however, and 
Dinah disappointedly went away. 

The surprise of this morning call was 
still at work in my mind, and it took me 
back somehow to the memory of his talk 
last night of false affidavits and Consol- 
idated. 

“So it was apoplexy,” I said, indicating 
to Maitland the newspaper I had just been 
reading. 

Abstractedly he nodded his head, smok- 
ing quietly and looking off thoughtfully 
at the scene outside my windows. 

"And old Bentley,” I continued at last, 
"diagnoses readily what the great Mait- 
land could not see. How do you account 
for it, Chris — our Bentley becoming so 
astute ?” 

"You should’ve seen him strut,” he said. 
“It was all the more comical to me 
since I encouraged him a bit, I suspect.” 
“You !” I exclaimed. “When and how ?” 
“I was with him on the autopsy. 
Lander. Oh, merely as a professional on- 
looker,” he added at my look of surprise. 
“Sort of a gaping observer.” 

"Invited?” 

“Homed in. I asked him to let me 
come. He was secretly glad, I think, of 
someone to grandstand to.” 

“And wasn’t he mystified at all?” 
“Bentley m)rstified ! You ought to know 
Bentley better. Medical mystery that the 
Bentley thumb couldn’t probe !” 



He chuckled a while at that. 

“I don’t know him very well,” I ex- 
plained, “though I’ve heard something of 
his conceit. How does he stand in the 
profession ?” 

"All right,” Maitland declared with 
earnestness. “Regular and all that. Not 
too clever, though, and above all, he 
doesn’t like to be baffled. There are per- 
sons like that, you know, even in our pro- 
fession.” 

• I pondered that a moment, about Bent- 
ley not liking to be baffled. 

“But would he cook up a diagnosis ?” I 
asked, incredulous. 

“No-o-o,” Chris said judicially. “I 
think he believes what he says.” 

“Which implies,” I conjectured, the old 
fear coming back to me again, “that you 
don’t?” 

Somehow I hoped he would deny 
that, that this thing was to continue on 
that simple ground where Bentley’s diag- 
nosis had placed it. Apoplexy held no 
shadows. I wanted to forget that feeling 
of last night, forget that look in Dickie’s 
eyes and the cringing look in Telfer’s, to 
forget things about Peg and Haidley too. 

But Maitland’s reply denied me all 
that. 

“No, I dofflt agree with Bentley,” he 
said. 

There it was — the bold assertion, and 
those grisly shadows again. 

I wanted to ask him what he did think 
then, if he didn’t agree with Bentley, But 
I wouldn’t face that yet. 

“Did you tell Bentley you disagreed?” 
I inquired. 

“Quite to the contrary. Lander,” Chris 
said, giving me a long level look. “I en- 
couraged him, if anything.” 

For the moment, his statement startled 
me, coming from the ethical Chris. Why 
should he encourage a report of apoplexy ? 
Was he also sensing, in some strange way, 
the shadowy things I felt and the direc- 
tion in which they led ? 

"You see," he continued, still giving 
me that level look, “I called Kirby of Con- 
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solidated last night — it was he who wrote 
Telfer’s policy.” 

He did not go on at once, still gazing 
away there out the window. 

“Well?” I said at last. 

“When I was puzzled so much by that 
death last night, I kept thinking of that 
fifty thousand. I wondered to whom it 
would come, that fortune from Telfer’s 
going.” 

Again he was silent a moment and I 
found an apprehension growing in me. 
Presently he went on. 

“The answer was surprising, Lander.” 

Something in me was sinking. But I 
waited quietly enough. He continued 
quietly, too. 

“The fifty thousand dollars comes to 
Straith.” 

I don’t suppose I could have been more 
astounded at anything he could have told 
me. Dick Straith, Mat Telfer’s bene- 
ficiary! God — how could that thing be? 
The picture of Mat Telfer cringing there, 
and hating and fearing too. Why such a 
gift from him? 

“So you can see why I wasn’t anxious,” 
Chris said when I’d quite digested that, 
“to talk Bentley out of his diagnosis.” 

“I don’t, though,” I said defensively. 
And yet I suppose I did. The fact of the 
matter was that I didn’t want to see it. 

“Poor old Lander,” Chris mused, pity- 
ingly shaking his head. 

“Can’t you imagine, if the cause of 
death were left a puzzle, what the news- 
papers and the police would have to play 
with? A day or two after Telfer takes 
out a policy for fifty thousand dollars, he 
dies suddenly in the apartment of the 
beneficiary, who is beneficiary for no rea- 
son at all that anyone can understand.” 

We smoked quietly awhile on that. 
Finally Chris went on. 

“And death is from unknown causes. 
Think of that ‘unknown causes,’ Lander. 
There would be something for newspapers 
and police to gloat over, the other facts 
being what they are.” 

I had to admit that was so. I could 
imagine the inquisitions, the subtle sus- 
picion. It would have extended to all of 



that intimate group, the stately Jane, 
Maria, to anyone who knew anything. All 
would have been open to endless inter- 
viewing and questions. 

“But when the medical examiner says 
apoplexy,” Maitland broke into my 
thoughts, “that makes it very simple, 
doesn’t it?” 

Out of my admiring knowledge of 
Chris Maitland’s high ethical concepts, I 
knew how seriously he must have thought 
of this matter, to be willing even in the 
role of onlooker, to encourage Bentley in 
a mistaken idea. 

He was thinking about this amazing in- 
surance and the suspicion it was bound 
to arouse if Telfer’s death were not natur- 
ally explainable. He knew as well as I 
the kind of shameful conjecture that 
would follow on the part of police and 
others, and that was bound to drag its 
innuendo through the press even though 
no charge were ever made. So he had let 
Bentley go on as he chose. 

I had to come back at last to the ques- 
tion that came to me first: If he didn’t 
agree with Bentley, if it wasn’t apoplexy 
at all, then what did Chris think it was? 
I asked him that at last. 

“Truly, Lander, I don’t know,” he ccm- 
fessed. After awhile he spoke again. 

“All I can say is this: Something 
strange killed Telfer — something we don’t 
understand.” 

I repeated that to myself. “Something 
strange killed Telfer — something we 
don’t understand.” What was Chris 
thinking, I wondered, in that quiet, dever 
mind? Should I reveal to him now, in 
this moment, the incredible thought in 
mine? Should I tell him now the weird 
fancy that had seized me from the first? 

Or was I allowing too much ground to 
that, running away as Chet Gordon had 
once suggested, after alluring phantasies, 
and overlooking in my fascination the 
most obvious and palpaJjle things? 

“By the way,” I said at that thought, 
not ready yet to reveal even to the be- 
loved Chris, what might be my utter ab- 
surdness, “what do you know about 
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His answer greatly surprised me. 

“I’ve seen the name,” he said, “but I 
don’t know what it is.” 

The reason for my surprise was double. 
In the first place, I think, I expected Chris 
to know all about it. He would, in my 
opinion, have been one of that choice few 
who did. 

In the second place, there was this busi- 
ness of “seeing” the name. 

If the facts of it, barely whispered as 
they were, hadn’t already penetrated to 
him, famed and consulted as he was, sure- 
ly “seeing” the name — which would infer 
general publication of some sort — was 
puzzling to understand. 

“What is this N — o — n?” he inquired. 

“A peculiar deadly poison,” I ex- 
plained, “accidentally discovered in the 
last few months, that has the odd sus- 
ceptibility of losing its identity in aspirin 
without losing any of its effectiveness.” 

That seemed to startle him and I sup- 
pose he was thinking of that powder on 
Teller. 

“How did you come upon it ?” he asked. 

“Quite by chance,” I told him. “I asked 
Crowley Waite — hardly expecting an af- 
firmative answer — if any such poison ex- 
isted.” 

While I said that, Chris eyed me keen- 
ly, I knew that he was guessing shrewdly 
why I had asked that question. He con- 
firmed my thought at once. 

“Why,” he inquired evenly, “did you 
ask Crowley Waite such a question?” 

I considered my answer for some time. 
There was no use to worry Chris yet. 

“Because I am a criminologist,” I said, 
and he didn’t question me farther. 

But there was a matter here that still 
puzzled me — his queer statement about 
“seeing” that name, the name of the mys- 
terious poison scarcely yet known at all, 
much less being published abroad. 

“^Where did you see the name ?” I asked. 

• He was thinking deeply again and an- 
swered out of his abstraction. 

“On the back of a calling card.” 

“Gad, Chris,” I exclaimed, “don’t be 
enigmatic, will you !” 



“Pardon me, old friend,” he said, real- 
izing that he’d answered vaguely. “It was 
a card with a phone number on it — a num- 
ber I was to call. This other thing, the 
name of the poison, was on the back just 
as you and I scribble such things. John 
Haidley gave me the card.” 

John Haidley! I was startled in spite 
of myself at that, that Haidley had given 
him that card, that Haidley knew this pe- 
culiar poison. The thoughts that came to 
me then I forced myself resolutely to put 
away, for there were other matters to be 
gone into. 

“Then we’re back where we started,” I 
said, “since it wasn’t apoplexy, except on 
the medical records.” 

“I don’t know where you started,” he 
smiled, “but anybody but Bentley would 
have seen that it was a most amazing 
death.” 

He was reverting to that again — a most 
amazing death. 

“Was there something else you discov- 
ered ?” 

“There was,” he answered grimly. 

“Well?” 

“The man was a wreck — inside.” 

“Inside 1” I echoed it blankly. 

“Inside,” he repeated again. 

“How do you mean ?” I asked. 

“His principal arteries were as full of 
tiny pin-holes as though they were made 
of gauze.” 

His arteries were full of tiny holes! 
Where were they to fit into this picture, 
I wondered, these punctured arteries? 

“What did Bentley think of that?” I 
asked finally. 

“I didn’t let him see,” Maitland said, 
“how amazing that was to me. For him- 
self, he looked judicial awhile, and in- 
ferred at last that the ways of death are 
puzzling. ‘Queer things happen when 
people die’ — that was the way he put it.” 

“And just let it go at that?” 

“Sure. How was he to explain it ?” 

“And the aspirin? How does he ex- 
plain that?” 

“Thinks Teller was accustomed to use 
it powdered. Some people do, of course. 
Was simply carrying it so — that the other 
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on the dresser was a supply for future 
use. The splotching of it up along Telfer’s 
waistcoat-^e thinks that just spilled out 
of the pocket when he doubled in that 
slump. As a matter of fact,” Maitland 
concluded, “he may be right about all 
that.” 

He might be right, I noted mentally, 
saying nothing at all to Chris, but I 
couldn’t forget just the same that that 
cover was flattened clean back. You could 
hardly have opened that box with your 
fingers in the narrow confines of that 
pocket, and certainly a man doesn’t put 
such a box into his pocket open. Particu- 
larly, not at any rate, if he’s carrying pow- 
dered aspirin. 

The more I thought of it all, and the 
more that shadow which first crept out 
from under Dickie’s fingers gathering 
there in the room settled about me, the 
more I was glad of Bentley. 

Thinking of Bentley again, I voiced 
that thought to Chris. 

“It takes a few Bentley’s,” he said, “to 
balance the Landers and Straiths.” 

So now, in spite of all I had hoped, Tel- 
fer’s death was still a mystery — though 
fortunately only to Chris and me. My 
mind plunged back once more to all the 
dark aura that so grimly had shadowed 
Telfer’s passing and threw its weird pall 
over others. 

Chris was eying me gravely. 

“What do you think about it, old cliap ?” 
I asked. 

“I’d rather not think about it,” he said, 
and dubbed out his cigarette absent- 
mindedly without saying anything more. 
And presently, too, he took his coat and 
hat and went quietly away still thinking 
and left me sitting there. 

CHAPTER VIII 
A Relative Turns Up 

• It was nearly noon when Chris had 

gone. 

In spite of Bentley’s diagnosis, which 
fortunately enough, however, would do 
for the papers and the police (and I hoped 
that included LaVarre) there was one 



thing I was sure of now — now that Tel- 
fer had died so soon and in the apartment 
of the beneficiary. * 

And that was, that Bentley or no Bent- 
ley, the long arm of Krausemeyer would 
soon be reaching into this case — Krause- 
meyer with that enormous head of his and 
that little futile body. 

Consolidated would use Krausemeyer 
on this — ^but not openly; I was sure of 
that. They’d wired him already, no doubt. 

On the face of it. Consolidated would 
accept the thing as exactly what Bentley 
reported. There would be no delay, no 
hold-up, nothing crude from them. All 
would be marked, I knew, with the utmost 
respect £ind politeness. Consolidated 
would make no error. 

Today the death claim would go to their 
great head office. It would be handled by 
the regular clerks. Tomorrow the check 
would come forward. 

But at once, underneath it all, the ma- 
chine would be at work, the machine that 
was really Krausemeyer to whom Con- 
solidated paid enormous fees. Quietly, 
imperturbably, he would move, smooth 
and cynical and smiling. And Krause- 
meyer would bring to this stalking a 
knowledge both medical and otherwise, 
the fame of which was known even in 
London and Vienna. 

From that moment, I made up my 
mind. I was going to the bottom of this 
thing. 

An hour ago I hadn’t planned to— quite 
the opposite, in fact. But now I was go- 
ing on. Tae trail would lead — it appeared 
very certain now — to one of three good 
friends. That was why I hadn’t wished 
to go on, had hoped for another way out. 
But the autopsy hadn’t furnished that, ex- 
cept for Bentley, the papers, and the po- 
lice. And tliat wouldn’t do for Krause- 
meyer, So wherever this pathway led, I 
made my determination, at last, to be 
there at its end with Krausemeyer, to draw 
a sword for whc«never it was. 

My mail lay unopened at my elbow 
where hours ago Dinah had put it. But 
so intent had I been with Maitland, and 
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since so absorbed with other thoughts, I 
hadn’t noticed it until now. 

The letter that lay on the top was in 
a hand I knew very well, the singular 
script of Jane Haidley, and at once I took 
it up. 

It was the briefest kind of a note: 
“Come to see me today, please, if you can. 
I wish very much to talk with you.” That 
must have been mailed, I reflected, after 
she had gotten home last night. 

Her request fitted exactly my inten- 
tion, now that I was going to the bottom 
of this matter. It was Jane, when Maria 
fainted last night, who had given me that 
sidelong look ; it was Jane a bit later who’d 
asked “what is the matter with us all?” 
I wanted to talk to her. Her letter was 
still in my hand when I put it down again 
at the jangle of my telephone. 

Haidley was on the wire and it was 
puzzling news he had. He had just re- 
turned to the studio after an absence of 
a little more than an hour, to discover 
that someone had been there in his ab- 
sence. Dick, he said, had left the studio 
at the same time as he, and had not yet 
come back. 

Haidley had returned, hbwever, and, on 
an ash-tray near the easel where he 
painted, had found a two-inch cigar-butt 
which had not been there when he went 
away. Neither he nor Dick smoked cigars 
and he had thought first of the janitor. 
Inquiry showed that the janitor knew 
nothing about it. 

Moreover, Haidley had picked up a 
brass button from the floor which had 
come from the uniform of a police offi- 
cer. 

At mention of the button, I thought, of 
course, of LaVarre. Until he had men- 
tioned that, I had thought with misgiv- 
ings of Krausemeyer, though such blun- 
dering dropping of clues was far from 
his smooth way. Instead of going direct- 
ly to Jane, I decided to stop around at 
the studio. As I walked, I kept thinking 
of what Haidley had said. A police offi- 
cer’s uniform button was no good reason, 
I knew, for thinking at once of LaVarre. 
But the man was a hobbyist in crime and 



had an uncanny sense, I knew, for any- 
thing off the beaten track. 

He was an adventurer, too, and doted 
on the police methods of the colored Sun- 
day supplements. His imagination would 
perhaps lead him to persist in curiosity 
in spite of Bentley’s report. Perh^s, too, 
like Maitland, he didn’t think too well of 
Bentley’s cunning. 

All the more to LaVarre’s credit it 
would be, if he uncovered something in- 
dependently that seemed to be a closed 
book. He had done the unexpected be- 
fore now. 

The more these thoughts ran in my 
mind, the more I felt an unhappy cer- 
tainty that LaVarre was not satisfied in 
his secret heart, though not prepared y^et 
for any open action. 

I hadn’t believed him last night either, 
when he said that he’d come by accident, 
merely happened, as he put it, to be in 
Bentley’s office at the time. His “hap- 
penings” were generally well judged. 

Was there something he’d observed 
last night that had caused him to leave 
the sergeant there; that didn’t fit with 
Bentley’s report ? There was the geranium 
pink smear inside the cover of that as- 
pirin box in Telfer’s room. He’d taken 
samples of the powder from Telfer’s 
waistcoat and the dresser — though they 
could hardly have been analyzed yet. And 
what if they had, I mused. Bentley hadn’t 
found any poison unless — and my heart 
skipped a beat at the thought — unless it 
were a poison defying Bentley’s detec- 
tion. I couldn’t forget Crowley Waite’s 
N — 0 — n, and Maitland’s saying he’d seen 
that name on Haidley’s card. And where, 
I wondered, did Peg Duncan fit into all 
this ? LaVarre couldn’t be thinking of her 
yet, I decided. More comfortably, as I 
neared Haidley’s studio, I came to the con- 
clusion at last that if LaVarre had stealth- 
ily visited the studio it was only to see 
what he might see. He knew nothing as 
yet, I felt, but I strongly feared that he 
was suspicious. 

John Haidley was surprised to see me, 
since I’d said nothing of coming up. He 
welcomed me, though, in his usual man- 
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ner, but there was a touch of restraint, 
I thought. Dick was nowhere about. 

‘Tm just doing a little old-fashioned 
sleuthing,” I explained. “I thought per- 
haps you’d let me have the cigar-butt and 
the button. I’ve a childish idea in mind.” 
He gave them to me without question. 
“Dick asked me this morning,” he said, 
apparently uninterested in my plans, “to 
arrange for Telfer’s burial. I had the 
body sent over to Sibley’s as soon as Bent- 
ley’s release went through. Dick sug- 
gested a brief service tomorrow and 
thinks we all ought to attend. He knows 
of no relations or friends.” 

“What,” I inquired, since he brought 
the matter up, “about Telfer’s funds and 
personal belongings?” 

“Funds in the Empire-Gruardian,” he 
answered. “All cash. Quite a good deal 
of it, too. Reverts to the State, I suppose, 
if no one appears to claim it. His belong- 
ings we’ll leave here as they are, for the 
present, to see if any claimant shows up. 
There is a faint possibility of some dis- 
tant kin hearing of his death through the 
newspapers.” 

A half-hour later in LaVarre’s spacious 
office, I found him behind his great desk. 

“Come in. Come in. Lander,” he said 
heartily, but I felt that he was surprised 
just the same. “What brings the moun- 
tain to the mouse?” 

“Just a shiny brass button, LaVarre. I 
heard you had lost one,” I said. 

He looked down the front of his uni- 
form with unaffected surprise. 

“Well, I swear I have,” he confirmed. 
“And where did you find it, Mr. Holmes ?” 
“Mr. Haidley found it,” I challenged, 
“in the studio this morning.” 

He was watching my face for a sign 
as to what I was thinking, I knew. And 
I felt that he’d grown quietly wary. But 
that might have been my imagination. He 
answered lightly enough. 

“It’s a good thing I don’t have to go 
up for morning inspections, any more. I’d 
have been soundly censured this morning 
for that.” 

“Perhaps,” I vantured mildly, watching 



his face closely for a sign, "you hadn’t 
lost it then?” 

I couldn’t make out his look, nor just 
how my thrust had gone home. He was 
too long in the game for that and he re- 
plied disarmingly. 

“But my dear Lander, I certainly had. 
It was last night, you remember, that I 
called at the studio of your friends.” 

• I wouldn’t get anything out of him ; I 
was convinced of that at once. I gave 
him the button, however, and turned to 
other matters. 

“Anyway, Inspector,” I reminded, “your 
prediction of last evening vwis correct, 
that the autopsy will settle things nicely.” 
There was the faintest flicker in his 
eyes at that. 

“Yes. I am rather glad of that too, 
Lander.” 

“Still,” I insisted, “it might have given 
you a bit of excitement. What would you 
have done first. Inspector, if the autopsy 
had shown unnatural death?” 

He looked me coolly in the eye and con- 
sidered his answer for some time. 

“I’d have wasted no time, at any rate,” 
he said at last, “on the theory of suicide.” 
“Which means,” I conjectured, “that 
you’d have thought of murder at once?” 

He said nothing to that, and finally I 
went on. 

“Why not suicide. Inspector?” 

“Just not the type, Mr. Lander. Your 
Telfer was too contented with himself.” 
“But obviously, it wasn’t murder,” I 
protested. “The man just died in his 
chair.” 

“I don’t pretend to understand,” he 
said, “but I will — •" He broke off sudden- 
ly at that. 

“Shows you. Lander,” he supplement- 
ed, “how the wish is father to the 
thought. I said ‘will’ you notice. After 
all, you see. I’d really have liked the ex- 
citement.” 

Somehow I vrasn’t reading this La- 
Varre, and usually I had been able to do 
so. I made my adieus then presently and 
went away. 
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In the corridor I met Chet Gordon. 
"Hey !” he hailed me rather accusingly. 
“I thought you said he had no relatives.” 
“Who? LaVarre?” I jibed — for he’d 
seen me coming out of that office. 
“Telfer.” 

"What of it?” 

"Well I’ve just been talking to Sibley 
— body’s there now, you know — and he 
says a slick looking sort of chap was there 
this morning who says he’s Telfer’s 
cousin. Wanted to take charge of any 
papers on the body.” 

I don’t know why it was, but I thought 
of Krausemeyer then — not of Krause- 
meyer himself exactly, whom for anyone 
to see was to remember, but of his shad- 
owy force of agents. 

“Did Sibley turn them over?” I asked. 
“No. There wasn’t enough identifica- 
tion, it seems. But he didn’t want to of- 
fend him either, so he showed him what 
there was and made some excuse not to 
part with them.” 

“Well, I still think,” I answered, “that 
Telfer has no relatives about.” 

“Who then — ” he began. But I inter- 
rupted. 

“Not now, Chet, the questions. Instead 
I want to ask you one. Does LaVarre in 
ihere smoke cigars?” 

“Lord, no,” he stated without hesi- 
tancy. “He’s an inveterate briar piper. 
Why do you ask the question ?” 

“I just happened to wonder,” I said, 
and turned my course to the street. 

So Haidley’s cigar butt wasn’t La- 
Varre’s after all. Perhaps he was sincere 
then about the button. It might have been 
lost last night. Or the cigar butt, on the 
other hand, might have been that of an 
assistant LaVarre took with him, if the 
button were lost this morning. It was all 
too much for me for the moment. 

And now I decided to postpone a little 
longer my call on Miss Jane Haidley. 
Seeing she had set no time, a little later 
would do. I wanted to talk to Dick 
Straith. 

At his laboratory, a half hour later, I 
found him, and for once I found him 
idle. 



The "lab,” in a quiet residential street, 
had been a little cottage. Rear ground 
floor rooms had been combined into one 
to make the laboratory proper. But the 
“front room” Dick had kept as it was, 
and here I found him now, lazing in front 
of the open fire that made the October 
afternoon very pleasant. 

Old Colonial furniture, hooked rugs, 
even a full-rigged ship in a bottle, had 
been left intact in this room, and the af- 
ternoon sunlight flooding in on the' cheer- 
ful rag carpet made the room seem any- 
thing else but the ante-room to his mys- 
terious laboratory. 

Involuntarily I looked to the left of 
the fireplace to that Chinese jar of the 
Ming dynasty. It stood there exactly as 
usual and I felt like a curious child who 
would have wished to step over and raise 
that lid, recalling vividly at the moment 
Sergeant Amos Stickney’s description of 
Dick’s pilgrimage to the laboratory here 
last night and the ceremony of the 
ascending smoke. 

Dick rose from a wing-backed chair 
when I came in, as I usually did, without 
knocking, and the book he laid down, back 
up, on the little side table by his chair 
was a red leather limp-cover edition of 
Kipling’s “Just So Stories” for children. 
And though they were the very tales with 
which I was accustomed to read to sleep 
at odd times my favorite four-year-old 
nephew, I was not in the least surprised. 

“Have you come yet to the Elephant’s 
Child that asked ever so many questions ?” 
I inquired, motioning my head toward the 
book. 

“Y e s,” he drawled, extending his 
friendly hand and giving me a welcoming 
grin. “And I couldn’t help thinking. 
Lander, how much like you he is.” 

“Well, if you read on,” I parried, “you 
will find that in the end his ‘satiable curi- 
osity,’ as Kipling calls his inquisitiveness, 
had very beneficial results.” 

“I’ve read it dozens of times,” he re- 
joined. “You mean to remind me, I sus- 
pect, that his prodigious curiosity turned 
out a great benefit to all the elephant fam- 
ily.” 
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“Something like that,” I finished. “And 
all because he was determined, you see, 
to know what the crocodile had for break- 
fast.” 

He recognized the incident with a smile 
and motioned me to take a chair beside 
him. 

• He was dressed in a familiar careless 

tweed that I’d seen him wear many 
times. He got attached to suits, I recalled, 
as he did to old hats and old shoes. Out- 
side of that, he was hardly clothes-con- 
scious at all. Yet his clothes looked well 
on him always — blue especially, I thought, 
with his clear Nordic coloring. 

“At any rate, light your pipe,” he en- 
joined, “and tell me what the ‘satiable’ 
criminologist wants to know. Remember, 
though,” he cautioned, recalling his Kip- 
ling stories, “the Elephant’s Child was 
frequently spanked for asking questions 
and almost never got satisfactory an- 
swers.” 

“I know,” I said filling my pipe. “It’s 
the same way with criminologists, too. I 
don’t think I want to know anything at 
all. I just dropped in to say hello.” 

How strange it all was, I mused, busy 
with my pipe-filling ritual, that this sci- 
entist lauded in “Who’s Who,” a man 
whose astute brain was sought for all 
kinds of problems, should be so calmly 
and completely unconcerned under a shad- 
ow that grew hourly more sombre, should 
sit here reading with the utmost relish 
such tales as this of the Elephant’s Child 
and the Butterfly Who Stamped. 

But the picture came to me again of 
his sitting there at the great grand last 
evening, of the look he bent on Telfer 
and Telfer’s cringing, waiting fears, and 
the way Dick wasn’t surprised when Tel- 
fer lunged, and didn’t cease playing for 
some time and then came to a perfect 
cadence. 

I realized in that same moment that I 
couldn’t come questioning here. Dick 
wasn’t asking any quarter, any defense, 
and in fact there was no proof that any 
was needed. Actually, it came to me then, 
I had thought in coming here to make 



some inquiries about Telfer, the past, the 
history of the man, Dick’s relations with 
him. But I couldn’t do that, I knew. 

Dick had brought him to the studio. 
Had he wished to “explain” him then, he 
would have done so without question. He 
hadn’t, and that meant he didn’t wish to, 
I had to respect that wish. 

“No questions then at all?” he resumed, 
and now there was a kind of banter in his 
blue eyes that reminded me of a ragging 
sophomore and none at all of a scientist. 

“No questions on my part, Dickie boy,” 
I confirmed. “As a matter of fact, though, 
there seem to be several people much more 
curious than I. A relative” — I used the 
word deliberately — “of Telfer’s made a 
call at Sibley’s this morning, for one thing, 
and also after you went away with Haid- 
ley, the studio was entered by someone.” 

His eyes went speculative at that and 
he reached for a cigarette. By the time 
he had taken a puff or two, he was uncon- 
cerned, however. 

“Are you sure about the studio?” he 
asked, and the query was in inverse order 
to what I’d expected from him. He would 
at first, I’d thought, ask about the rela- 
tive. 

“Absolutely, Dick,” I assured him. 
“Haidley came back in about an hour and 
there was the butt of a cigar on the tray 
that sits near where Haidley paints.” 

He considered that awhile. 

“The janitor might have left it,” he of- 
fered finally. 

I explained to him then that Haidley 
had already disposed of that possibility by 
asking the janitor about it. Dick said no 
more on the subject. 

“As to the relative,” he said after a mo- 
ment, “I’ve understood all along that Tel- 
fer hadn’t any. I think you’ll find that 
the case. I can’t imagine who that would 
be.” 

As for me, I had my own ideas on the 
subject, but they didn’t belong here in this 
talk. 

For a.moment or two I considered men- 
tioning the insurance to Dick. It savored 
too much, though, I felt, of an attempt 
to draw him out, a sort of weak, under- 
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handed curiosity that was somehow re- 
pugnant to the entente between Dick and 
me. I said nothing about it at all. 

I told him then about the button, the 
shiny button that belonged to LaVarre. 

“LaVarre,” he ejaculated, really sur- 
prised, I think. 

I made no answer to that. He watched 
me quietly awhile. 

“What has LaVarre to do,” he asked 
after a moment, “with the matter of 
apoplexy?” I decided to be frank with 
Dick. I hadn’t come to question, but I 
hadn’t come to conceal anything either. 

“It wasn’t apoplexy, Dick,” I said quiet- 
ly, never taking my eyes off his face. 

He eyed me steadily too, but I knew 
he was the scientist now. 

“What was it. Criminologist?” he in- 
quired in level neutral tones. 

“I don’t know — ^yet,” I answered. 

A touch of compassion, I thought, came 
into his eyes at that, and I had a queer 
sense that he wanted to tell me some- 
thing. That passed after a moment, 
though. 

There was still my visit to Jane. The 
time was getting on and I took up my 
hat and coat to go. 

“You’ll come to the service?” Dick in- 
quired. “Sibley’s at ten tomorrow.” 

I assured him that I would be there. 

“It’s the least we can do,” he concluded. 

At the door he pressed my hand with 
more than the usual warmth. 

“So you don’t know — yet,” he said, in 
almost the exact tones I had used. 

CHAPTER IX 
The Brahms' 

With Dick’s odd repetition ringing in 

my ears, and still thinking of the Ming 
.Vase by the fireplace, I started on the way 
to Jane Haidley’s. 

And as I walked in the October after- 
noon, I tried to place that caller at Sib- 
ley’s, where Teller’s body now lay await- 
ing tomorrow’s burial. “This morning,” 
Gordon had said. The man claimed to be 
a relative and wanted Teller’s papers. 



Intruders in the studio too, while Haid- 
ley and Dick were away. 

There was LaVarre, of course, to con- 
sider. I was firmly convinced that he was 
still concerned in the matter. The stran- 
ger at Sibley’s, too, could have been an 
operative of LaVarre’s, while LaVarre 
had reserved for himself the more diffi- 
cult search of the studio with its greater 
possibility of results. 

But LaVarre couldn’t have left the ci- 
gar butt since, as Gordon said, he never 
smoked cigars. Was someone else with 
him then who could have left that butt? 
For it bad to be assumed that LaVarre 
at least was there, on account of the miss- 
ing button. It was possible, of course, 
that LaVarre had been there, and that a 
second person unconnected with LaVarre 
had searched the studio too. In that case, 
this other searcher, it seemed likely, must 
have followed LaVarre, else the latter 
would himself have observed the cigar butt 
and probably have taken it for examina- 
tion. 

There was Krausemeyer to consider, 
too. Either the Sibley affair or the pos- 
sible second search of the studio could be 
accounted for in his direction. I did not 
think so, though. I knew Krausemeyer’s 
skillful methods too well. There would 
have been no blundering at Sibley’s, no 
coming away empty-handed. And no ci- 
gar butt would have been left at the 
studio. 

There is always the possible slip-up, of 
course, but I wasn’t prepared to think 
with much likelihood of Krausemeyer at 
the moment in either of these directions. 

No ; the Sibley affair and the cigar butt 
in the studio took definite form, in my 
opinion, as the marks of a mysterious 
third interest in this case. 

Someone was dabbling here, I believed, 
whose presence had been hitherto unsus- 
pected, an entirely new menace to reckon 
with; and yet, I could not even guess at 
its source. 

For the moment, I determined not to 
try to do so. My mind was somewhat 
distracted too, I think, by the baffling 
thing I had learned in my talk with Mait- 
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land this morning — that Telfer was in- 
sured in Dick’s favor. 

Why had taciturn Mat Telfer done 
that? To that, the normal answer should 
have been that since Telfer had appar- 
ently no relatives, he wished to do some- 
thing for an old friend, something more 
generous than he could do except in this 
particular way. That would have been 
the logical answer. 

But the answer of friendship and ad- 
miration was not believable to one who 
last night had seen Dickie playing with 
watchful eyes and Telfer sitting there lis- 
tening and cringing. I’d been recalling 
that, too, and I was convinced that I 
hadn’t imagined it. The others had not 
been aware, I think, except the watchful 
Gordon, and he had been made so def- 
initely by his awareness of that strange 
matter of the Brahms’ that had for weeks 
been going on. And Gordon agreed with 
me. Gordon saw fear in Telfer’s eyes. 

If Telfer feared Dick, very probably 
he hated him too, since we do not love 
whom we fear. 

Had the policy been taken out years 
before, one could have assumed it was 
taken out in friendship, and this new situ- 
ation had come recently. But Maitland 
said that the policy was only a few days 
old. Where did a fifty thousand dollar 
beneficence fit into a picture like this? 

It didn’t fit in at all. Yet there w'as 
no avoiding it ; the thing was there to be 
explained and the answer to it undoubt- 
edly lay somewhere in the baffling shad- 
ows that shrouded the whole affair. 

It was a little discouraging, I admit. 
But one learns in such matters that it 
never does to despair. The whole situa- 
tion was still but a few hours old, and 
except for a moment or two of fancy over 
that interesting crumpled paper that Dick 
had dropped at the piano, one had scarce- 
ly toyed with it yet and had given small 
encouragement, indeed, to that vaguely 
shaped thought that was dimly taking 
form in this case. 

I had plans for that thought, however, 
and one of them was to read Biglio to- 
night. 



The trim maid took my coat and stick 
in the hall of Jane’s Norman house, while 
she, in the old friendship we enjoyed, of- 
fered me both her hands. 

“Maria’s coming for dinner,” she said. 
“Promise me now that you’ll stay.” 

It was four o’clock, I knew, and I had 
no plans before evening. There was Big- 
lio for the evening, however. 

“I shall be delighted,” I said, "if I may 
leave impolitely early. I have important 
work to do, Jane.” 

“I thought you would say that,” she 
answered. “You feel the shadow, too.” 

“Yes,” I told her quietly, “and the need 
to clear it away.” 

It was strange that we need not ex- 
plain, that no talk was required between 
us. I knew she liad something to tell me, 
and when Claudette had brought the tea, 
I waited for her to begin. 

What would she think, I wondered, if 
she knew all that I had learned since that 
moment when Duncan and I last night 
had sprung to Telfer’s side? All since 
was unknown to her, and all that she could 
possibly have felt was the strange spell 
common to us all that seeped starkly out 
into the room from where Telfer and 
Dickie sat. 

I expected her to talk of that 

Instead she spoke very simply. 

“I sent for you, Mr. Lander, because 
I wanted to tell you something. It hap- 
pened before — before last night,” she said 
slowly. “I’ve thought of it often since. 
But after last night, it seemed you might 
wish to know of it too.” 

Some women, I knew, would have ques- 
tioned, would have been bursting with 
excited inquiry. Jane Haidley was per- 
fectly tranquil. Whatever she sensed of 
this- thing would change her in no way 
at all. Her loyalty, her respect, would not 
waver nor question the honor of any 
friend. 

She would not need to be reassured. 

“You probably know,” she began at 
last, “that I frequently drive late past the 
laboratory and bring Dick away, when 
he’ll come. I never urge him, of course, 
but he hasn’t much sense of time.” 
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• She thought calmly for a moment. 

“It was Friday evening — this is 
Wednesday, isn’t it? — last Friday eve- 
ning, then. I pulled up there at the curb 
thinking to look in as usual. When I shut 
off my motor, the first thing I noticed 
was the sound of music from the cot- 
tage.” 

I’m afraid I interrupted somewhat 
rudely here — the idea surprised me so, 
since no instrument of any kind was 
there. 

“What kind of music?” I asked- 

“It was the sound of a piano,” she said. 
“I got back in the car again and im- 
mediately drove away. I didn’t know why 
I did that, Mr. Lander, but I just blindly 
drove away. 

“In the next block or two, of course, I 
analyzed my feelings somewhat, and I 
realized that I’d involuntarily thought of 
a party — ^a group there, and ‘goings-on.’ 
But as I drove and recalled, I knew bet- 
ter. That wouldn’t be like Dick in the 
first place, and also it came to me sud- 
denly that it wasn’t that kind of mu- 

SIC. 

“You mean you were wrong about the 
piano ?” 

“Not that. There was a piano. But it 
wasn’t gay party music. Oh, it wasn’t, 
Mr. Lander. It was quite different in- 
deed ! Suddenly I realized that. I real- 
ized it more when I came to hear it again.” 

“Again?” 

Jane wasn’t looking at me then; she 
was gazing on past me into the memory 
of something at which I could only guess. 

“Yes, last night,” she added simply, 
“there in the studio before Mr. Telfer — 
died.” 

“The Brahms’?” 

She took a moment to answer. “You 
can call it that,” she said, “if you would 
have called it that last night.” 

“And then,” I inquired quietly, not 
wishing to urge her along, but anxious 
in spite of myself. 

“I drove back opposite the laboratory 
again, puzzled and disturbed. This time 
I had to park on the opposite side, of 
course. The music had ceased and I no- 



ticed then that the front room was quite 
in darkness. I crossed the street and 
walked north a little to see the window 
in that end of the ‘lab.’ There was light 
in the laboratory proper, so I decided 
then to go in. 

“I had not left the sidewalk, however, 
when the front door of the cottage sud- 
denly opened and Dick emerged running. 

“Naturally, I waited then. First, I sup- 
posed he had seen my car and was hasten- 
ing to welcome me. That’s not conceit, 
if you please. You know how exuberant 
Dick can be when he is not too deep in 
research. So I thought he was hastening 
to me. 

“But in a second or two more I realized 
(Dick was still running toward me) that 
he was hatless and wore no coat, though 
it was a more than ordinarily chilly night. 
Even that, as unlike him as it was, was 
not so strange as what followed.” 

I didn’t break into her silence, knowing 
she would go on in time. 

“He didn’t notice me at all, ran past 
me without ever stopping, with that 
strange excitement in his eyes; he ran 
north along the street. I couldn’t realize 
for a moment that he’d brushed past me. 
I stood rooted on the spot. Before I could 
do anything at all, he had reached the cor- 
ner and disappeared. 

“After that I went back to my car not 
knowing what I should do. It seemed to 
me that I was looking on at something I 
wasn’t supposed to see. If you could have 
seen him ! He certainly wasn’t himself ! 
I felt like a spy, you know. And yet,” 
she added seriously, “Dick might have 
been in some sort of trouble. I couldn’t 
just go away. 

“So I got into my car,” she continued, 
“and almost before I was seated, he re- 
appeared around the corner. He was still 
running, top. And under the light again, 
opposite the gate, I could see once more, 
momentarily, the excitement still in his 
eyes. They seemed to bum,” she con- 
cluded. 

Again I waited for her to go on. 

“Well, he ran back into the ‘lab’ and I 
sat there in the car bewildered and un- 
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certain. In a little while, there was that 
music again with that queer beat that it 
had last night when we listened to him 
in the studio. It was even more weird sit- 
ting there alone in the car. 

“But now somehow I felt he was all 
right — ^at least that he wasn’t in danger, 
so I left and came away.” 

We were silent a long time after that, 
gazing into Jane’s open fire, thinking our 
separate thoughts. One could think like 
that with Jane; there was no need to 
make small talk. 

“And still,” I said at last, as though 
we’d been talking that very moment, 
“there’s never been a piano there and 
there’s none there now, in fact.” 

“I know,” she answered simply, “even 
the next day there wasn’t.” 

CHAPTER X 
Maria KidnappedI 

• I was to become certain soon after this, 

that besides LaVarre and Krausemeyer, 
I had to contend with another dangerous 
force. 

This other had already struck, though 
I didn’t sense that thoroughly yet, except 
in my hazy conjectures about the visitor 
at Sibley’s this morning and the likelihood 
that at least one other besides LaVarre 
had searched die studio. It was the 
course of the events that now followed 
closely, that finally revealed to me the 
presence — the invisibility, too — of this 
mysterious other power. 

The October afternoon had waned 
while we talked and shadows were creep- 
ing into the room. The maid, Claudette, 
came in at last, and suddenly, when she 
lighted the lamps, we came back to the 
moment again. 

“I am afraid we’ve been wool-gather- 
ing,” I said, though actually I’d been in- 
tensely employed. 

“It must be time for Maria,” Jane re- 
membered, and for the first time, I looked 
at my watch. In truth it was five o’clock. 

“Not really!” She exclaimed in sur- 
prise. “What can be keeping her then? 



She was to have been here at four o’clock. 
She wouldn’t be late an hour!” 

“I am afraid these girls’ schools,” I an- 
swered lightly, "don’t teach that deport- 
ment, my dear Jane, that you were so 
thoroughly schooled in.” 

"I can’t vouch for the schools,” she 
said, and I thought I sensed alarm in her 
eyes, "but Maria is invariably punctual.” 
“And an hour late,” I bantered, scarce- 
ly noting how serious Jane was. 

“Maria would never be late,” she as- 
serted with a positiveness that set me 
thinking. 

“Shall I call the Dean then?” I asked. 
“Oh, do!” she responded gratefully, 
real concern now plain in her face. 

I returned from the phone after a mo- 
ment, myself considerably more at ease. 

“It’s all Dickie’s fault,” I explained. 
"He called and took her away. 'They’ve 
likely gone into the country.” 

Jane’s face went blank with amaze- 
ment. 

“Dick wouldn’t do that,” she asserted, 
“with Maria ccwning to me.” 

“He wouldn’t mean to keep her late,” 
I defended. “They might have had motor 
or tire trouble and they might not have 
been near a phone.” 

She could see that was true and felt 
easier, I think, as a result. At any rate, 
Maria was with Dick. She might arrive 
any moment now. After all, it was only 
an hour. 

But finally we decided to dine as a ges- 
ture to the disappointment of Claudette 
whose delicacies were rapidly deteriorat- 
ing. 

That dinner for two, I am afraid, was 
a somewhat sombre affair, though I did 
the best I could and Jane responded nobly. 
While we talked of our own experiences 
of breakdowns on country roads, my 
thoughts were about equally divided. I 
kept thinking of Jane’s description of 
Dick emerging hatless and excited from 
his laboratory, his strange haste, hi.s 
equally strange detachment, and that mu- 
sic there. And I kept remembering also 
my recent talk on the phone with the 
Dean at Maria's school. 
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The Dean hadn’t said that Dick came. 
In fact, she had said, “he sent a car.’’ 

That hadn’t disturbed me at the mo- 
ment, but as time brought no tinkling 
doorbell and silence continued to en- 
shroud the phone, I decided to be frank 
with Jane. 

The upshot of my confession was that 
we decided to call the studio. I had started 
for the telephone, in fact, when it startled 
us both with its peal. At Jane’s nod I 
took down the receiver and somehow a 
great relief surged over me. 

It was Maria on the wire, and with 
nod and silent lips I affirmed that fact to 
Jane. 

But while her face lighted up at that, 
I had to put a sudden guard on mine to 
keep from showing there a fear that be- 
gan to possess me. 

Maria’s words — ^and I remember them 
perfectly — were almost exactly as given. 

“This is Maria, Mr. Lander. I’ve been 
ki— ” 

A hand might have closed on her mouth 
the way that word was cut off. 

It seemed like a long silence that fol- 
lowed. And so that Jane would not share 
my suspense, I kept nodding as though 
Maria were talking. When I’d begun to 
think I might never hear her voice again, 
she came back on the wire once more. But 
now her tone seemed changed. 

“I’m — detained,” she said, I thought a 
little chokingly. 

A moment’s pause and then she went 
on rather stiffly. 

“I’m being used very kindly.” 

There was a second’s silence and whis- 
pered words, I thought. I kept nodding 
for the sake of Jane and wondering why 
this number had been called, for it was 
perfectly clear that it was me that Maria 
wanted. I decided that Dinah must have 
been responsible; she knew I was going 
to Jane’s. At last I heard Maria again. 

“I am to give you” — there was a con- 
siderable pause here before she added the 
word “instructions.” After a moment, 
“Do you hear me perfectly?” she asked. 
I assured her that I did. 



There was another long pause after 
this, and when at last she spoke again, 
her voice sounded strange and far away. 

“You are not to call Dick nor Mr. 
Haidley nor alarm anyone at the school.” 
It was a frightened child reciting. I 
listened and she finally went on. 

“You are to explain at the school — no 
publicity — and they are not to call Dick 
nor the police.” 

More silence followed then, during 
which I continued for Jane my nodding 
pantomime — not that she wouldn’t very 
soon know, but to spare her the suspense 
until then. The stillness continued for so 
long that I began to wonder if the whole 
contact was over, when I heard Maria’s 
voice again. 

“You are to do nothing yourself, Mr. 
Lander, nor permit anyone else to act, un- 
til you receive a letter.” 

Silence once more, and then. 

“I shall be all right — until — you’ve had 
time to act on the letter.” 

She couldn’t keep out of her voice, at 
that, a little terrified tremble. Readily I 
sensed her feeling. As long as she had me 
on the wire, as long as that little in- 
tangible electric impulse was running to 
us from her out there in that terror wher- 
ever she was, so long as even her voice 
was touching us in the security of these 
lovely rooms, that no doubt she saw 
lingeringly in her mind, she felt not so 
quite alone. 

I 

• But now that the talk was over, the 
message delivered, now that that void 
was to close around her again, I knew 
she felt terrified and afraid. If only I 
could have comforted her somehow ! But 
these others, no doubt, were on that wire. 
They would be sitting there watchful and 
sinister, to catch any unauthorized word. 

“I’ll obey instructions. Don’t be afraid,” 
I said. I could hear the whispering again 
and I thought I caught the sound of faint 
sobs. 

A click cut that off at once and I knew 
that the faint current reaching from me 
to her was flowing no longer in the wire. 
I replaced my receiver too. 
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Of course there was no use to pretend. 
I told Jane the story then and she took 
it as I knew she would. It was a shock 
to her at first, of course, and her face 
went stricken and white, but she felt after 
awhile as I did, that Maria was in no 
present danger. 

I had to make sure, though, that noth- 
ing happened to precipitate the wrath of 
her abductors. I had to keep the prom- 
ises I had made, pending receipt of that 
letter. 

My first act was to call the school and 
talk to Maria’s capable Dean. She proved 
a woman of rare coolness and discernment 
and took in the situation at once. A group 
of her girls had left that day on an Oc- 
tober outing trip, and it was her idea — ^to 
avoid complications if Dick or John Haid- 
ley called — ^to say that Maria had gone 
with them. I explained to the Dean at 
the same time that Jane Haidley knew the 
facts. 

With possible discovery of Maria’s ab- 
sence thus protected from this important 
source, the situation was safe for the 
present. 

I told Jane then about the visitor at 
Sibley’s this morning and the search of 
the studio, hoping to glean from her com- 
ment some idea of this new chain of 
events which in some way seemed to be 
connected. She had little to say, how- 
ever. 

“So now we can only wait for that let- 
ter,” I said to Jane at last. “For the 
present, I am off for home and Biglio.” 

At mention of that name, her even 
brows lifted slightly in a curiosity she 
couldn’t quite conceal. 

“Biglio?” she murmured interroga- 
tively. 

“An eminent Italian,” I said “who can 
also be eminently dull — except perhaps to 
fossils like me. He’s waiting for me now 
in my library.” 

“1 am sorry if I kept you,” she said 
humbly. “You didn’t mention your call- 
er.” 

“He’s only waiting in a book,” I ex- 
plained, “a very dry and musty book that 
I expect not a dozen have read. He 



delves very deep into certain abstruse 
phases of musical harmony in which I 
have been interested a long time.” 

She looked at me steadily a moment 
“Since last night?” she inquired, sur- 
prising me. 

I could have told her that he interested 
me even more since our talk of this af- 
ternoon. I didn’t do so, however, but bade 
her good-night at last and set off for home 
and Biglio. 

CHAPTER XI 
Telfer's Schemes 

• On the way I sought out the comer 

around which Dick had disappeared 
that time Jane saw him running. What 
was there here, what place to which he 
might have gone? All I saw was a dilap- 
idated block with vacant dreary stores and 
one blazing place that heralded itself as 
“The All-Night Drug Emporium.” 

At home at last in my own rooms, I 
took up eagerly again the pursuit of that 
vague idea that, since the moment of Tel- 
fer’s death, had been dodging the grasp 
of my mind. 

Tomorrow morning would be the bur- 
ial. After that I wanted to talk with Gor- 
don. Every moment must be made to 
count to the final gathering of the threads. 
Somewhere along the way I wz& sure to 
meet Krausemeyer, too. I must be ready 
to tilt with him. 

If I succeeded in my mission with Gor- 
don, if my talk with him revealed what 
it might, I should be far along my way. 

There should be the letter tomorrow, 
too, and I thought with misgivings of 
Maria’s plight. 

And before all that, I hoped greatly to 
have had from Biglio here some little en- 
couragement at least in the elusive idea 
I was following. 

Of course there were other trails, those 
leading to Haidley, to Peg Duncan, too. 
But these were more readily to be dis- 
cerned. I had no intent to neglect them, 
but they were nearer the surface. This 
other that I had to follow lay along .more 
mysterious ways. 
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As yet, it was like one of those mys- 
terious rivers that flows awhile above 
ground and suddenly disappears, reap- 
pearing at some distant spot in an entire- 
ly different direction, then losing itself 
again. Such a river has source and end. 
You may see where it begins and comes 
to; though how it gets there you cannot 
tell. 

It was so with this thing that I sensed. 
Here and there, unless I was wrong, I 
had glimpses of its dark, flowing course. 
And somehow I knew where it would lead. 
I had reason to hope I might glimpse it 
again now in the oddly original pages of 
Biglio. 

That he was by no means an exciting 
writer, a random paragraph will show : 

In further proof (he had Just stated that when the 
dominant chord is the Root» it is the second degrree of 
the scale that is the chromatically altered note) the 



tones. The “30th” on Dick’s crumpled 
paper was still intriguing my mind. Big- 
lio, it seemed to me, would most certainly 
deal with them. 

I found the chapter at last, and in 
preparation for examining it, reloaded my 
comforting pipe. That done and its smoke 
ascending, I turned with high hopes to 
the page. 

I found it headed by a musical staff 
showing sixteen overtones created by the 
sounding of C, the note he had chosen 
as an example. They were shown in the 
exact succession, he said, in which they 
are so surely and mysteriously created. 

Dick, too, must have seen Biglio, I de- 
cided, or else here was an odd coincidence. 
For the latter, in exhibiting these sixteen 
consecutive overtones, used the following 
staff: 
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example 2$ is offered. In this case the Neapolitan Sixth 
marked x, which is built upon the Root E — since the 
chromatically altered Fifth above the root is B — resolves 
;directly to the triad on A, etc., etc., etc. 

It’s not exactly the sort of thing that 
runs into heavy sales. Many of Biglio’s 
standard works, on the other hand, were 
widely and favorably known. 

The man had a queer passion, however, 
for investigation of odd musical sub- 
strata, and this book he had published 
to please himself. I think I was right, too, 
when I told Jane that I had one of the 
very few copies that had circulated. 

I skimmed through the headings first 
and noted a chapter on Vibrational Car- 
rying Distance, and a second on Cem- 
tinued Impulse that I mentally promised 
to return to. 

For the present, I was definitely in 
search of any possible reference to over- 



and I noted, referring again to Dickie’s 
crumpled paper, that the basic notes in 
both his staff and Biglio’s were strictly 
identical. ‘ 

It was clear from what Biglio said, that 
if you sounded on the piano the note 
that he’d numbered “1,” number “2” 
would immediately sound, and each of tlie 
others would begin to vibrate and sound 
in turn, in the order in which they are 
numbered. 

He verified my understanding too, that 
not even the well-trained ear can distin- 
guish more than the first three or four. 

In spite of the fact that one didn’t 
hear them, it was mathematically certain, 
in his opinion, that they must continue to 
generate indefinitely. He went most fas- 
cinatingly into that and I followed with 
avid pleasure to the end of his flight 
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For the sake of what Gordon had said 
about dissonances, I sought in Biglio, too, 
some probing of the nature of them. His 
reference to these was strictly standard, 
however, and not at all in the vein of 
his other musical conjectures. 

I abandoned dissonances reluctantly, 
for Gordon's reference to them last night 
had been interrupted by Maitland’s ar- 
rival, and at a moment, too, when he 
seemed to attach a peculiar significance 
to them. 

He had been saying that Dick intro- 
duced them quite recently into the Brahms. 

But there was nothing in Biglio about 
them. 

I did find very interesting, however, 
the first exact figures I had ever seen, 
dealing with the vibration of musical 
strings from the low notes up to the high. 
To me, less familiar with the piano scale, 
than with my own seldom used violin, 
Biglio’s sketch of the piano keyboard was 
a great help in absorbing his mathematics. 

I give his diagram here : 



• I have since been told by pianists that 
Biglio’s diagram extends at each end 
beyond the useful piano keyboard to the 
extent of several notes. He probably con- 
tinued it, I concluded, to carry out exem- 
plification of the doubling principle. 

Even before I came upon these exact 
figures by Biglio, I had been perfectly 
aware, of course, that the sound or tone 
of any note is due to its own number of 
vibrations, whether these be vibrations of 
a reed as in some instruments, vibrations 
of a column of air in great pipes, or vi- 
brations of a string on the piano. 

I had known, too, that the fewer the 



vibrations were, the deeper was the note, 
and that the greater the number of the 
vibrations, the higher the note would be. 
I knew also that there were vibrations, 
on the one hand, so slow that the note 
would be below hearing, and that vibra- 
tions could be so fast, on the other hand, 
that they make sounds too high for the 
ear to catch. 

The ear, it appears, has its limits in de- 
tecting these vibrations, either below a 
certain slowness or above a certain speed. 
Each of the notes in Biglio’s diagram, he 
stated, were readily audible to any normal 
ear. 

Using his piano keyboard, he’d exem- 
plified the progression of these vibrations 
by use of the note A natural. The lowest 
A Biglio exemplifies vibrates thirteen and 
three-quarters times per second, inaudible 
to the average ear. In its next higher po- 
sition it vibrates twenty-seven and one- 
half times per second, exactly twice as 
fast; in its next position fifty-five vibra- 
tions — a strict mathematical doubling up. 



This continued, I observed, clear 
through to the last useful A, vibrating 
three thousand five hundred and twenty 
times per second and producing therefore 
a very high piping note almost approach- 
ing a high whistle. 

He showed still another A in the next 
position above that. But it does not ap- 
pear, I believe, on any piano keyboard. 
It would vibrate in a single second, seven 
thousand and forty times, and I presume 
could barely be heard. 

Each of the seven notes of the scale, 
A-B-C-D-E-F-G, repeated over and over 
again the length of the piano keyboard 
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from lowest bass to highest treble with 
their Sharps and Flats as well, doubles in 
exactly the same way. But Biglio did not 
give the vibration per second of any of 
the notes except A. I found it interest- 
ing therefore to compute them for my- 
self, while I blessed my hobby for little 
known books that had rescued this odd 
side of Biglio from a dilapidated outdoor 
book-stand. 

The computations I was now to make 
were the kind of thing one can do well 
while thinking subconsciously of other 
things. Indeed, the concentration, I think, 
brings a coherence to background thoughts. 
My mind dwelt sometimes with Maria to 
wonder if now she were sleeping or lying 
awake in terror at unfamiliar surround- 
ings. I thought of Jane, too, and that 
strange running of Dick’s, and of Telfer 
alive only yesterday, of Haidley and that 
powder on his waistcoat beneath his 
Tuxedo, the oil-paint smear inside the as- 
pirin box cover, of Telfer’s mean ter- 
rorizing of Peg Duncan. 

With these thoughts seeking to arrange 
themselves in some explainable sequence 
in my mind, I finished my computations 
at last and was about to take myself to bed 
when there came a knock ; my street door 
opened and closed and presently Gordon 
was in the room. 

“Hail, Scribbler,” I welcomed as he 
laid aside his light topcoat. “Have the 
presses broken down that you can dawdle 
about like this?” 

“No,” he assured. “There are no me- 
chanical troubles. But it’s quiet about the 
world tonight and I haven’t anything to 
write. Besides,” he added intriguingly, “I 
have 'a bit of gossip for you.” 

“Make yourself comfortable,” I urged, 
“and tell me the story fully in your own 
inimitable manner.” 

“Oh, there is no story,” he corrected. 
“And moreover, to repay your sarcasm. 
I’m thinking of changing my mind. I do 
that inimitably too.” 

“That,” I reproved, “is supposed to be 
a woman’s way.” 

“I didn’t think you could be so trite. 
Lander,” he answered amiably. “I think 



I shall punish you just the same by keep- 
ing you waiting awhile. Tell me, in the 
meantime, what you were doing this 
morning with LaVarre.” 

I gave him a full account of the day 
from the time I’d read of the autopsy in 
his paper, on through Maitland’s call and 
disagreement with Bentley’s report and 
the description of Telfer’s arteries, the 
news that Dick was beneficiary, the search 
of the studio, my talk with LaVarre, and 
its apparent futility. I told him of my in- 
terview with Dick, with Jane later, and 
the story of Maria’s abduction. 

“Gad,” he said when I'd finished, 
“you’re in for something, aren’t you?” 

I wondered as we sat there, why he had 
dropped his original approach in this case 
so suddenly, recalling how strangely he’d 
resented my statement coming downtown 
in my car last night, that he had been 
impressed. Back there a few minutes 
earlier in the studio, he’d talked to me of 
the Brahms’ and Telfer’s fear, spoken of 
dissonances. A few minutes later he had 
chosen to disregard it all. “We’re too im- 
pressionable,” he’d said. 

But he’d told me afterward about Peg 
and of Telfer’s terrorizing her. I won- 
dered what he thought of it all now. 

• He continued quietly smoking and I 

left him to his thoughts awhile, what- 
ever they may have been. When he finally 
spoke at last, he did not revert to last 
night. 

“I was talking with Peg today,” he said. 
“I think you’d hardly guess who the for- 
mer sweetheart was that Telfer had seen 
her with.” 

“I certainly couldn’t guess,” I agreed. 

“Well, I’m more convinced than ever,” 
he affirmed decidedly, “that Peg is abso- 
lutely sincere when she says it was all 
innocent enough. Just Bob’s odd jeal- 
ousy,” he added, “that made her keep it 
from him.” 

If he thought to make me ask ques- 
tions in return for my quip of awhile 
back, I was determined to let him take 
his time. 
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"No affair, you understand,” he re- 
sumed after a minute or two. “The time 
Telfer saw them together was one of 
two times in as many years that they’ve 
been in each other’s company. Besides my 
absolute confidence in Peg, I know the 
other to be a gentleman,” he concluded. 
“In fact,” he added presently, “the for- 
mer fiance has quite a famous name.” 

And then he surprised me a good deal. 

"An old friend of ours, as a matter of 
fact. It was Crowley Waite,” he confided. 

I didn’t try to conceal my surprise. 

“It all came back to me,” Gordon con- 
tinued after I’d gotten over that a little. 
"I remembered after Peg recalled it. Bob’s 
closest rival was Crowley Waite. And 
while I like old Bob immensely, he’s be- 
coming daily more morose and introverted 
, and I don’t wonder why Peg occasionally 
thinks tenderly of Crowley Waite. 

“Nothing secret or serious, you under- 
stand, Lander,” he cautioned seriously 
then, as though I might assume too much. 
“Peg’s too square. And Crowley Waite 
is, too.” 

I hardly heard what he was saying. My 
mind was racing back to last night here 
in this very room when Crowley Waite 
had sat regarding me seriously, exactly 
where Gordon now sat. 

“I have no suspicions, Chet,” I assured, 
“and no censure for either Peg or Crow- 
ley Waite.” 

“I’m sure you haven’t,” he affirmed. 
“And now I must be getting on. I am 
really out scouting in the hope of running 
across a good story. 

“I’m sure you’re right about Maria,” 
he comforted. “She’s safe enough for the 
present and the only thing to do is to 
wait instructions. Lord,” he added rem- 
iniscently, “what a bunch of good stories 
you’ve managed to keep me from print- 
ing in my lifetime.” 

To myself, I wondered after he’d gone, 
why in this most interesting adventure 
of all he was choosing to withdraw into 
himself. 

Not long, however, could I take time 
to dwell upon that. There was that about 
the thing he’d just told me that claimed 



my attention more deeply. It ran in three 
sentences in my mind. 

“Telfer had been threatening with ex- 
posure the one woman in the world who 
was dear to Crowley Waite. Crowley 
Waite was a pre-eminent authority on 
baffling exits from life, the most recent 
being N — o — n. Peg Duncan, Gordon had 
said, was the last person on earth to min- 
ister to dead Mat Telfer, handing him his 
cup of coffee but a few moments before 
he died.” 

Thus ran the three facts in my thoughts, 
one behind another like sheep going stolid- 
ly down a path. I , got to recalling then 
many things about my interview with 
Crowley Waite last night. 

In the first place, it seemed to me now, 
he’d been more than usually , ready to 
come when he’d found I wished seriously 
to see him. Could he have suspected what 
it was I was to tell him? I had to admit, 
though, on this score, that the slender 
grey-eyed semi-serious Crowley Waite 
had always put himself at my disposal 
with the utmost generosity. 

In the second place, he’d been so visibly 
affected when I spoke of the possibility 
of a poison concealable in aspirin. 

He’d been sitting, I remembered dis- 
tinctly, flung full length across his chair. 
I’d put my hypothetical query and he’d 
jerked alert at once. But he hadn’t an- 
swered me directly, not for a second or so. 

And what was this he had said? 

“So soon.” Only that, and more to 
himself than to me. 

Those were the two words he had said, 
and I’d been puzzled by them ever since. 

Fully phrased, perhaps, in the recesses 
of Crowley Waite’s mind those two words 
might have meant something like this: 
“So Peg’s taken the means I gave her. 
There was no other way out that she 
could find. Already she’s put it to use.” 

The more I thought of the matter, the 
more I could see its plausibilities. La- 
Varre or Krausemeyer I felt would have 
summed up the matter like this: 

“Crowley Waite is no ordinary person, 
and his love for Peg Duncan continuing 
through all these years is no ordinary love. 
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He hasn’t married, you see, and has flung 
himself into work till he’s the most fa- 
mous man in his field — trying to forget, 
you see. When Telfer began to threaten 
and cajole Peg Duncan, she would go to 
Crowley Waite — particularly, of course, 
since it was Waite that Telfer saw her 
with. 

“She couldn’t go anywhere else about 
that unless she decided to explain to Bob 
— not an easy nature to ‘explain’ to in a 
situation like this. So she went to Crow- 
ley Waite. 

“Waite’s first thought might have been 
to thrash Telfer. But his second would 
have been to see at once that that would 
only precipitate the man’s talk and bring 
Peg at last under the suspicion she was 
so desperately anxious to avoid, to change, 
in short, the whole future tenor of her 
life. 

“For with a man of Bob Duncan’s in- 
creasing temper, suspicion once unleashed 
would grow to a terrible Frankenstein 
monster which eventually would have 
wrecked Peg’s life as well perhaps as 
Duncan’s own. 

“And, yet, there sat the cynical Telfer, 
cruel enough to color his really innocent 
tale unless Peg paid with the price he 
asked, which, as Cordon had said already, 
was that Peg should ‘be nice’ to Telfer. 

“So Crowley Waite’’ — I could hear La- 
Varre or even Krausemeyer summing it 
up — “put into the woman’s hands the 
means for her protection from Telfer, 
and she’s used it and Crowley Waite says : 
‘So soon.’ ’’ 

So clear was the vision I had of La 
Varre or Krausemeyer gloating, that I 
couldn’t help a strange satisfaction that 
they didn’t know of N — o — n, and I was 
strangely relieved too, I think, that as 
yet it was unknown. 

I went to bed at last, once more ad- 
monished in my inmost heart that the ways 
of fate are strange and a criminologist’s 
life a hard one. The pages of Biglio now 
were less convincing than I’d believed, 
and I was reminded again of Gordon and 
bis warning of following will-o’-the-wisps. 



CHAPTER XII 
An AppoinHnent 

• The service for Telfer at ten should 

perhaps have been my waking thought. 
I should have mentally moralized, I sup- 
pose, remembering that the day before 
yesterday he lived in perfect health and 
today would go back to the earth. 

I wakened instead to the thought of 
Peg Duncan and Crowley Waite and how 
excited Waite had been as we talked. 

But even that thought was crowded 
back after awhile by the memory of Maria 
and the predicament she was in, and I 
slighted my shower a little for the salce 
of the morning mail. 

The letter, however, was not there. 

At first that disturbed me greatly, but 
I saw it in a different light as I thought 
the matter over. They would carefully 
weigh every move, these unknown ab- 
ductors of Maria. 

They had waited first no doubt to see 
how their “instructions” had been obeyed. 
The morning papers would give them 
some clue. Seeing from these that all was 
quiet, that no alarm had been raised, they 
would take their next step soon — during 
this day, no doubt. 

EX)wntown, a half-hour later in the 
nine o’clock swirl of traffic, I made for 
the Times Building and Gordon. He and 
I were to go together to the little chapel 
where burial service was to be read. But 
I wanted to talk to him first. 

After Chet had left me last night. I’d 
recalled a statement he’d once made, dis- 
cussing that proud page in “Who’s Who” 
that listed Dickie’s accomplishments. One 
of Straith’s unpublished theses, he’d said, 
was fully as important to the world as 
any he’d given out. I don’t know why I 
recalled that. But it came to me out of 
somewhere and it intrigued my fancy now, 
and today I planned, through Gordon, to 
satisfy my curiosity about it. There was 
something about the prospect that rather 
elated me, too — not as much, perhaps, as 
it would have before I knew about Crow- 
ley Waite’s love of Peg. But it was in- 
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teresting, nevertheless. I was determined 
to mention it to Gordon. 

And then I caught sight of Krause- 
meyer. 

Already the hawk was abroad ! 

Even as I looked, he was gone, swal- 
lowed up in the throng or possibly passed 
into some doorway. 

It had been he, though ; one couldn’t go 
wrong on that. 

One couldn’t mistake Krausemeyer any- 
where, with that little shriveled body and 
his beautiful, enormous head. They didn’t 
belong together — ^that body and that mag- 
nificent head. When you saw their in- 
harmony, you thought somehow of Fate 
in her workshop absent-mindedly picking 
up that splendid head intended for a 
nobler form, and sticking it quite by mis- 
take atop that futile thing. 

It was Krausemeyer, no doubt of that. 

Would he look me up? — I wondered, 
and felt very sure that he would. In past 
years when I had not yet grown weary, 
we’d more than once crossed trails in the 
pursuit of our similar hobbies. In recent 
years I had followed him with interest, 
called in, as he so often was, where mys- 
tery and death-claims met. 

For once, though, I reflected, even 
Krausemeyer might be facing defeat. 
Here, I believed, he was to encounter 
many things that would baffle him not a 
little. At any rate, it comforted me a 
great deal to know that I and not Krause- 
meyer had Dickie’s crumpled paper, that 
he hadn’t seen that puff of white, nor the 
aspirin. He hadn’t seen Telfer’s look, 
nor had he heard Dickie play. 

I couldn’t think what he’d have made 
of all that and I had to remember again 
my tendency to be fascinated by the 
bizarre. There were other matters quite 
as puzzling that he might be more interest- 
ed in — Haidley’s knowledge of N — o — ^n, 
the amazing splotch on his own waistcoat, 
and the way his eyelids flickered when 
I’d mentioned “the perfect crime’’ — that 
smear of oil paint in the aspirin box on 
Telfer’s dresser. Peg Duncan and her 
friendship with Crowley Waite. 



What would Krausemeyer see in all 
this? 

The cleverest brain in America, in many 
respects, was this one I had now to con- 
tend with. And he must not know I was 
contending, that there was any matching 
of wits. 

And why was I to match wits with 
Krausemeyer? The truth of the matter 
was — ^and I frankly admitted it at last — 
that whatever the shadow here was, I felt 
that it did not concern nor affect the world 
in general, but was, instead, the affair of 
our own little group. It was not that, 
generally speaking, I believed in one law 
for the rest of the world and another for 
my friends, but that my heart told me 
that here, no matter what appeared, no 
willful injustice had been done. 

Krausemeyer would find out that I was 
in it; there was no way to circumvent 
that. But he must think me interested 
only curiously. And that he would quite 
readily do, since we had both been so 
engaged before, merely for the love of 
the play. 

Gordon waited for me in the doorway 
of the Times and we found the little fu- 
neral chapel in the quiet of Essex Street 
and the others there before us. 

I thought of Dick’s good-bye to me yes- 
terday afternoon standing there in the 
doorway of his “lab,” when he’d seemed 
wanting to tell me something. Today his 
deep blue eyes seemed unusually con- 
cerned, I thought. He smiled his great 
boyish smile, though, and gave me his 
friendly hand. 

John Haidley’s kind grey eyes, looking 
out upon me from the fine bronze of his 
face, seemed appraising to gauge what I 
knew. Yet quiet appraisal, after all, may 
be only the artist’s prerogative and I made 
a point to remember that. 

Bob and Peg Duncan I viewed with a 
new interest now and I would have given 
a great deal for a glimpse into the mind 
of Peg. 

Big Chris Maitland, seated near Jane, 
was his usual magnetic self, and Jane 
made him an adorable companion in her 
willowy graceful way. 
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When Gordon and I had entered the 
little group, it was the same as two nights 
ago. Only this time the organ played and 
it wasn’t Dick at the keys — and this time 
there would be no figure to come surging 
out of a chair. 

• Telfer, nevertheless, was here. His 

body, enclosed in a decent casket, occu- 
pied the center of the little room, while 
a cleric, whose name I did not know, read 
the service unemotionally. October fore- 
noon sunlight streamed in through the 
stained-glass windows. There were flow- 
ers — ^banked on the lower length of the 
casket — even the organ and hymn. Telfer 
was being buried more decently, I sus- 
pected, than he himself had ever hoped. 

The brief service over, the undertaker 
glanced our way and motioned toward the 
casket, the upper half of the lid of which 
had been left off so that one could view 
the dead. None of the others moved ; but 
I decided to take one more look at Telfer. 
Gordon followed too. These people who 
minister after death! I am not surprised 
at all that they are rather proud of their 
art, for Telfer might well have been 
sleeping. And yet, to me who had seen, 
there were still traces there of those little 
craters in his skin. I think Gordon no- 
ticed, too. We moved away after a mo- 
ment and joined the others silently. 

The solemn young man at the key- 
board again was playing the organ. The 
sunlight kept creeping a little at a time, 
but creeping always onward across the 
floor. Sibley, the undertaker, with his 
white-gloved hands, picked up the grey 
cover from where it stood against the head 
of the casket. He was already screwing 
it down, hiding from the last earthly gaze 
the dead face of Telfer, when the chapel 
door swung open. 

Framed in the light from the street 
stood a semi-official, nondescript sort of 
person, pink of cheek and cleanly shaven, 
who looked surprised for a moment, but 
hesitated only a second and walked 
straight to the head of the casket He 
said something to the undertaker and the 
latter ceased tightening the lid. 



It was like the facile hand of Krause- 
meyer stretching invisibly into that room. 

The undertaker turned to us. 

“I have just been asked,” he announced, 
“by the legal representative of Consoli- 
dated, to delay this burial for the present. 
The gentleman has authority for his re- 
quest.” 

There seemed nothing at all to say. Af- 
ter all, Telfer had had his funeral; the 
rest was merely routine. The rotund gen- 
tleman, however, felt the need to add a 
word. 

“It’s nothing alarming,” he explained. 
“The insured’s death — at least its sud- 
denness — rather contradicts his medical 
record as filed with his application. Our 
company — in the interests of medical sci- 
ence, you understand — would like time 
for a further examination. Something 
may possibly be learned — ” he seemed to 
seek a phrase, and added “ — for valuable 
future use.” 

Nothing crude from Consolidated, just 
the velvet hand of Krausemeyer. 

I didn’t know the rotund gentleman, 
but already he was speaking again. 

“I hadn’t meant to be dramatic,” he was 
saying “ — coming in on you suddenly like 
this, but I was instructed only this morn- 
ing, and there were really many regula- 
tions to observe. I’d have arrived much 
sooner but for those.” 

Without in the least seeming to do so, 
he was intently studying, I knew, the re- 
actions of each of our group. I knew 
also that he gleaned nothing at all unless 
from the face of John Haidley, which 
seemed to me unusually ashen instead of 
its normal bronze. Dick’s face was as 
unreadable as that other one there in the 
casket. 

I found Jane beside me as we slowly 
moved out of the chapel, and she asked 
very quietly about the letter. I shook my 
head to that. 

“And Biglio?” she inquired with inter- 
est. 

“Proved a very good friend,” I said. 

I’d exchanged no words with Dick and 
he came to meet me at the foot of the 
steps. 
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“When are you coming to see me ?” he 
asked. 

I thought there was gentle challenge in 
his tone. But it’s hard to be sure in such 
matters. A moment may be pregnant with 
drama or it may be only imagined. If it 
were challenge, I accepted, however. 

“Tomorrow,” I answered evenly. “To- 
morrow evening at eight o’clock.” 

“I’ll be waiting for you then,” he said, 
and quietly turned away. 

Did he know the answer, I wondered, 
to all the puzzling phases of this thing. 
For a moment I had the feeling that he 
did know and was concerned for some- 
one, and I thought of his deep friendship 
for Haidley. 

I had only a' moment with Maitland. 
Brief as it v.'as, I was later to be glad of 
that moment, though it didn’t seem por- 
tentous then. 

“I’ve been learning,” he said quietly, 
“about your N — o — n.” 

Perhaps I thought less of what he was 
saying because my mind was distracted 
at the moment by the person I saw just 
then going up the chapel steps. It was my 
old friend. Inspector LaVarre. 

CHAPTER XIII 

Krausemeyer 

• I turned to Gordon at last when the 
others had gone away. 

"Krausemeyer’s in town,” I said. 

“For what?” he inquired blankly, 
though he knew as well as I what was 
Krausemeyer’s special field. 

“Decide for yourself,” I said. “He’s 
prevented a burial already.” 

“He’s puzzled about that insurance, you 
think, and that means the insurance bene- 
ficiary ?” 

I merely nodded to that. 

“Well, of course, as to that,” Gordon 
mused, “even you and I find it devilishly 
strange. Not that we’d think for a min- 
ute of the thing Krausemeyer’ll think of. 
But you can see it’s there to be explained. 
So you can’t blame the old wizard.” 

We covered a block in silence. 



“Of course the answer will work out 
all right as far as the insurance is con- 
cerned. But your old Svengali scares me 
when I think of what he may come on 
in certain other directions.” 

“What do you mean by that, Chet?” I 
inquired. 

He didn’t see fit to amplify, however, 
but I knew very well after awhile that 
he was thinking of Peg Duncan and Crow- 
ley Waite, of Haidley and various matters 
there. 

“Let’s drop the whole business,” I said. 
“I’ve been thinking too much about it. 
You tell me instead of that hypothesis of 
Dick’s that you once said was fully as 
important as some of the things he’s made 
known.” 

“Vibrational Interference,” he said, 
touching the words with pleasure. “When 
shall it be?” he asked. 

“After lunch at the club. And we’ll 
have that at once, if you don’t mind.” 

From the club, I phoned Dinah about 
the mail — ^but nothing at all had come. A 
qualm of conscience touched me that 
Maria should still be there alone, the 
hostage of unknown foes, and we here at 
the club, inactive, apparently, in the sur- 
roundings of ease and well-being. 

We disposed of some of Tomasso’s ex- 
cellent dishes in a quiet corner of the 
Grill, and then in the great club lounge 
we settled back to talk. 

“So you want to hear,” Gordon said at 
last, through the haze of his cigarette, 
“about Straith’s unpublished researches?” 

“One only today; that one you barely 
touched upon.” 

“Vibrational Interference, eh?” Once 
more he said the words as though they 
brought pleasant thoughts. 

“Why did Dick never give it out?” I 
inquired. I wanted to settle that. 

“It was only in the hypothesis stage — 
not demonstrated yet, you see. He never 
will speak until he’s sure. 

“That was ten years ago,” he continued, 
“and the proof of his soundness is that 
much that he asserted then has since be- 
come known fact. I say much, remem- 
ber, but not all. 
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“Long before it was commonly ac- 
cepted, Straith held that there is no such 
thing as ‘solid.’ I mean by that, solid as 
a state or condition. 

“He admitted that which we call solid 
to be solid to all practical purposes ; but he 
saw very early that the atom is not mat- 
ter’s last division, that the atom is actu- 
ally itself a whole little universe with a 
central magnetic ‘something’ around 
which countless other ‘somethings’ re- 
volve, the whole making up the atom. Yet 
even the atom we cannot see. 

“ ‘Posits’ he named his imagined re- 
volving invisibilities, and the magnetic 
center he named a ‘Negon.’ But since 
these names were never announced, sci- 
ence, evolving the theory independently, 
adopted other terms. You have probably 
sensed already that Dick’s ‘Posits’ and 
‘Negons’ have been verified independent- 
ly of him since as the now well-known 
protons and electrons, the protons for 
the center of that tiny invisible universe, 
and the electrons the swirling satellites.’’ 
I knew that, of course, but I hadn’t 
been aware till now that Dick was among 
the first, possibly had been the first, to 
sense that theory. 

“Dick also held at that time,’’ Giordon 
went on reminiscently, “ — general science 
has not followed him there yet — that the 
various manifestations we think of as 
solidity are in truth results of the rate 
of whirling in each particular matter, on 
the part of these satellite electrons.’’ 

He gave me a moment to think that 
over. I thought I grasped the idea. 

“Almost,” I observed, speaking my 
thought, “a theory of : ‘Different whirling 
rate — different matter.’ ” 

He took that up with enthusiasm. 
“You put it exactly,” he said. “Merely 
that invisible electrons swirling at one 
rate about their proton manifest what we 
say is iron, and say is very solid. 

“At another whirling rate — slower in 
Dick’s hypothesis — we say the manifesta- 
tion is water, that it is not so solid, and 
we say that it is somewhat transparent. 
Another whirling rate manifests wood, 
another silver, another air. 



“Recall how, when a wheel with spokes 
is slowed down, you can see the spokes 
and how, as it is speeded up, it consti- 
tutes a blur, until at high enough speed, 
you could see through as though it were 
a pane of glass ?” 

I nodded, and in a moment he went on. 
“At high speed (if you didn’t know of 
that speed) you wouldn’t say it is a wheel ; 
you would think it something solid and 
transparent, more solid and more trans- 
parent at higher speed, less at lower. That 
would be speed fooling you into a belief 
of solidity.” 

“In another way, then,” I interposed, 
since he was silently searching for words, 
“a 100,000 swirling rate in invisible elec- 
trons might be wood.” 

“You’ve touched the idea precisely.” 
“However, for ‘swirling rate,’ Straith 
preferred ‘vibration.’ It more nearly rep- 
resents what he believed to be the state 
in which his ‘Posits’ existed — electrons, 
as they call them now. He believed them 
vibrating in a steady, countable rhythm. 

“Rhythmic vibration,” I epitomized, 
“with such unlimited variations, too.” 
“Yes, no end,” he said. “Supposing, 
for the sake of hypothesis, that the 100,000 
rate you mentioned were, in general, 
woods. Then 105,000 might be one kind 
of wood of a certain hardness ; the 1 10,000 
vibration would be wood of a harder 
sort. The 200,000 vibration might be 
lighter metals perhaps, and 300,000, metals 
tougher than these.” 

“I begin to grasp it,” I said. “I don’t 
wonder either that you were enthused. 
But he never went on, you say?” 

“He never tried to demonstrate it. 
Lander. You see, there was much more 
to it. The theory we’ve just discussed 
was the ground work, merely, for a tre- 
mendous possibility, exciting in its far- 
flung vistas.” 

“And that?” I asked eagerly, for he 
seemed to be abandoning the subject. 

• My eagerness encouraged him, I think. 
He went on again after awhile. 

“I told you awhile back, you remember. 
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that he pictured these electrons, invisible 
though they are, (and though the atom 
is invisible too, of which they are only 
the parts) that he pictured these electrons 
in vibration, pulsing possibly to and 
from their proton centers in a governed 
rhythmic vibration, each form of matter 
a different definite rhythm. 

He was quiet a moment and then con- 
tinued. 

"Interference with that vibration was 
the fascinating possibility he envisioned.” 

Interference ! After the impressive way 
Gordon had spoken, I was somehow dis- 
appointed at this. 

“As a scientific trick — ^an experiment,” 
I said, “it would be highly interesting — 
your interference. Beyond that — ” 

He interrupted a little impatiently. 

“You haven’t sensed it. Lander. Re- 
member your own words of a few mo- 
ments ago. You used an illuminating 
phrase. ‘Different whirling rate,’ you said, 
‘different matter.’ I shall put it in other 
terms : Different vibrational rhythm — • 

different matter. That’s what you grasped 
and responded to. All right. If that 
various rate accounts for matter’s various 
forms — do you see,” he challenged sud- 
denly, “what Dick was gazing into there ?” 

Dimly the tremendous prospect dawned 
upon me. 

I preferred that he should state it, 
though. Consequently, I did not answer. 

“Suppose you could control those vi- 
brations,” he said, with that kind of light 
in his eyes that great dreamers must al- 
ways have. 

“Suppose a 100,000 vibration zvere 
wood. Suppose you could control it — 
slow it — speed it. Speed it to a 200,000 
vibration, and a 200,000 vibration were 
iron. Think, Lander, of that!” 

In truth, I zvas thinking of it. I was 
aglow with the tremendous idea. I’d for- 
gotten my pipe, and as for Gordon, his 
cigarette had long since burned down, I 
answered calmly, however. 

“You could change wood to iron, I sup- 
pose.” 



“Gad, yes. Lander I Nothing less ! But 
why not wood to gold — ^the age old dream 
of alchemists? Why not, my stupid 
friend ?” 

Gordon relaxad suddenly after that 
height, and I waited to know the cause. 

“Ah, well,” he said at last, “we go a 
little fast. Dickie dropped the thing, re- 
member.” 

I hoped he hadn’t finished. There were 
things he’d left yet at loose ends. 

“What about this interference ?” I said. 

“It was to be by counter-vibrations,” 
he answered, without much enthusiasm. 

The fire of it all seemed to have left 
him. I sensed that he’d been keenly dis- 
appointed when Straith had never gone 
on. He was living that disappointment 
again. 

“Counter-vibrations?” I queried hope- 
fully, wishing to move him once more. 

“That was to be the interference,” he 
said. “You see. Lander, the question of 
how these electron vibrations might be 
controlled was vastly complicated and 
abstruse, particularly seeing that so far 
the vibration was only hypothetical. 

“In order to have mastered control, 
Dick was to have started negatively. He 
was to have seen first if he could interfere 
with these vibrations. By learning to in- 
terrupt them, he hoped to come later to 
the deeper knowledge, a method for their 
control. 

“Oh, I tell you. Lander,” he went on 
excitedly again, “it was the edge of the 
most fascinating vista down which a man 
ever refused to look. 

“Especially this matter of interference ! 
The idea of the use of counter-vibrations.” 

“These counter-vibrations,” I inter- 
jected, puzzled. He took it up again. 

“Vibrations at variance — unrhythmic 
ones, and yet so close to the true vibra- 
tion that they would — well perhaps 
‘tangle’ is the word. ‘Tangle’ might do,” 
he approved. “You see, it’s a subject 
without any proper terms. Dick would 
have had to coin them. Do you know, 
for instance, how radio vibrations of one 
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frequency interfere with those of another 
frequency if that frequency should be 
close to theirs ?” 

I thought of heterodyning and of how 
hard it is to tune out one station of two, 
on nearly the same wave-lengths. 

“Dick planned to discover the vibra- 
tional rate, to actually count it, in some 
one kind of matter. If it turned out to 
be the 100,000 rate, for instance, he hoped 
to find how to create and project a 
rhythmic vibration close to that, but in- 
exact, close enough to interference, to 
unbalance the natural rhythm. 

“Do you know what might happen then. 
Lander ?” 

“Trouble, I should guess,” I offered 
quietly. 

“Trouble indeed,” he echoed. 

“With control — that’s a different mat- 
ter. There you’d have commutation, use- 
ful changing of the vibration, vibration 
slowed or speeded — not interrupted, you 
see. But with this experimental interfer- 
ence, you might have — well — ^very likely 
— chaos.” 

He said that very seriously. 

“But we talk of dreams, old chap,” he 
concluded gloomily. 

“Ten years ago now — ^and something 
happened ! I’d like to know what that was, 
too! One of the greatest new steps in 
the world will be taken by someone else 
— though he had his foot on the thresh- 
old.” 

I knew well how Gordon must have 
felt. 

“Ever talked of it to him since then?” 

“Once or twice. His answer’s always 
the same. ‘The world goes nicely, Chet,’ 
he says, ‘and all things come in their 
places.’ ” 

Gordon left me in a kind of haze, 
through which I knew that he was de- 
parting, knew that we shook hands, that 
he was late, and that I thanked him for 
the time he had given. 

But my mind seemed to be setting 
into its place almost the last piece of 
a puzzle. 



CHAPTER XIV 
Hoidley's Lie 

• Someone tapped me on the shoulder in 

the midst of my self-congratulatory 
reverie and I looked up to see John Haid- 
ley. 

He dropped quietly into the great lounge 
chair that Gordon had just vacated, and I 
observed with interest that the lines in his 
strong carved face seemed a little deeper 
etched than usual. There was a sombre 
shadow too, I thought, in the quiet depths 
of his grey eyes. 

I noticed also his facile fingers that 
could draw magic from the smeary mouths 
of little tubes and spread it in such glorious 
phantasy that canvasses glowed with light. 
Those fingers seemed a little unquiet to- 
day, not quite so sure and immobile as 
he offered his cigarettes and lighted one 
for himself. Was it the sudden interrup- 
tion of the funeral? 

I couldn’t help remembering, then, Gor- 
don’s talk that night in the studio about 
the “masked looks” of Telfer. What had 
Gordon observed? Who was more fre- 
quently at the studio than I ? Clearly the 
thing he’d said indicated that Telfer was 
paying attention to Maria. Surely, if Gor- 
don could observe that, the interested eyes 
of Haidley must have noted it all the more. 

The indefinable fascination of Telfer 
was not to be denied ; and as John Haidley 
sat there opposite me, I thought how much 
more effectively it might operate on the 
awakening Maria, living her almost con- 
vent life and seeing, in this somewhat 
mysterious man, the world-weary debonair 
sophisticate. 

Jane indeed had inferred yesterday — 
though I only remembered it now — that 
neither Dick nor Haidley were quite at 
ease about Maria’s open fascination, 
though Telfer had been careful in out- 
ward deportment to give no ground for 
open criticism. 

But what drama of the bird and the 
snake might Haidley’s lover’s eyes have 
observed, Dick’s too, perhaps, for that 
matter, that the rest of us knew nothing 
of? 
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With this changed and disturbed John 
Haidley sitting here opposite me now, I 
had to admit, mentally, what a difficult 
situation might have been there, with Tel- 
ler, an invited guest, conducting himself 
outwardly impeccably, and yet havoc being 
wrought that could not be dealt with 
openly. 

Haidley drew me back from these 
thoughts with apprehensively spoken 
words. He’d said them the second time 
before they finally broke through to my 
thoughts. 

“What’s Consolidated’s idea ?” he asked, 
without any preliminaries at all. 

Did he know that Dick was the benefi- 
ciary? I answered his question then and 
asked another in the same breath. 

“Scientific data, presumably,” I an- 
swered. “Did you know Dick gets the 
money ?” 

He hadn’t. I knew before he answered. 
Consternation was plain in his face. 

“That is ridiculous,” he protested. “He 
and Dick weren’t even friends.” 

"That would interest Consolidated,” I 
reminded, “that statement you just made.” 

“You mean that the thing is ridiculous ?” 

“I mean that Dick and Telfer were 
enemies.” 

He regarded me quietly a moment, this 
friend who knew more about Dick than 
did any of us — excepting, possibly, Gor- 
don. 

“I didn’t say enemies,” he retorted, 
“only that they weren’t friends. But in 
any case, it’s very strange that Telfer 
should leave money to Dick.” 

On my part, I was thinking about Haid- 
ley’s quite apparent worry over what Con- 
solidated might do. He had expressed that 
before I told him about Dick, so it couldn’t 
be on Dick’s account. Why was he so 
disturbed, then? I tried to think that it 
might be curiosity. But curiosity was not 
a trait of John Haidley’s, and, moreover, 
it wouldn’t have brought a man of his 
calibre here in this apprehensive mood. 

“Tell me,” he inquired after awhile, 
'‘what data would a concern like Consoli- 



dated be seeking in such a case as 
this? The examiner has already said 
apoplexy.” 

Should I tell him what Maitland had 
said, that he did not agree with Bentley’s 
diagnosis, didn’t think it was apoplexy at 
all? 

Since Maitland’s idea had been voiced 
confidentially to me, and even then as only 
an opinion, I didn’t feel free to repeat it. 
So I said nothing to Haidley of that, nor 
the punctured arteries either. 

Should I tell him about Krausemeyer 
then? I couldn’t do that readily without 
going more deeply into matters than at 
this moment I wished to do. So I gave 
the reasonable answer that, after all, might 
be the whole truth — was, indeed, as far as 
I actually knew. 

“What data would they seek, you ask. 
I can’t say specifically, but you must be 
aware that in these days, insurance com- 
panies have an entirely new conception of 
their duty in the field of preventive med- 
icine. 

“They give untold study to epidemics 
and to general health, with the ultimate 
object in view of prolonging the mass 
life of their clients, or reducing — in other 
words — the average rate of mortality. I 
suppose that, insofar as possible, they 
study all unusual deaths and learn what 
they can from these. Teller’s death was 
sudden and unusual indeed, seeing that he 
was in perfect health, and I dare say,” I 
concluded, “they would like to make sure, 
if possible, tW another such thing 
wouldn’t occur.” 

He listened closely to all I said, and 
when I’d finished, he was silent awhile. 

“Are they likely, do you think,” he said 
presently, “to learn more than Bentley 
did?” 

I wondered what he meant by that. It 
might have been the simple question that 
it appeared to be on its face. But there 
was something in that last phrase of 
Haidley’s, “more than Bentley did,” that 
kft me wondering greatly if John Mait- 
land knew in some way that there was 
more that Bentley hadn’t learned. Had 
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Maitland himself told him, then, that Bent- 
ley hadn’t really learned all ? I asked Haid- 
ley about that. But he hadn’t been talking 
with Maitland. 

“Consolidated’s examination,” I ex- 
plained, “will have a different object in 
view. Bentley’s job was to find if the 
cause of death was legal. Beyond that he 
needn’t go. He was not at work as a 
scientist. Consolidated will seek all there 
is to know.” 

• I thought — ^though I couldn’t be sure — 

that a kind of disquietude settled deeper 
on Haidley as I outlined the probable 
action of Consolidated. He turned from 
that subject after a time, though, to take 
up another matter. 

“Have you any explanation. Lander, 
for the search of the studio yesterday 
forenoon ?” 

Truthfully I could say that I hadn’t. 
Of course, I had my thoughts of LaVarre, 
even of Krausemeyer too. But I hadn’t 
gotten anywhere. 

“I can’t explain the cigar-butt,” I said, 
“but the brass button might have been 
dropped the night before.” I really didn’t 
think that about the button and Haidley 
confirmed my thought. 

“The brass button,” he said, “I found 
in my own room, and LaVarre wasn’t in 
there last night.” 

So LaVarre had lied to me as I thought. 

For a moment I considered the advisa- 
bility of telling John Haidley all my 
thoughts, linking up for him the various 
puzzling matters that disturbed me at 
points where he was concerned. But faced 
with the actual business of reducing it all 
to words, the whole chain seemed too 
nebulous and uncertain, too much a thing 
of my own fancy for me to hurt him with 
its implications. Especially I found it so 
looking into his straightforward eyes and 
observing the character lines of his high 
temples and fine, classic face. 

Rather than a murderer, he was more — 
I’d have sworn at the moment — ^the stuff 
that makes heroes and martyrs. I had 
to reflect on the heels of that thought, 



though, that even these have done murder 
in the pages of history, when their cause 
was considered just and had gladly died 
for it. 

My mind kept returning to LaVarre, 
now that I knew he had withheld the truth 
from me. I thought witli misgivings too 
of the little aspirin box with that smear 
inside the cover that had sat on Telfer’s 
dresser. It hadn’t been there yesterday 
morning when I called at the studio. I felt 
now that LaVarre had taken it. 

The thought occurred to me then to find 
out a thing for myself, and that was 
whether Haidley was concerned about it 
enough to have missed it himself. I asked 
him about it then. 

“The box is not there,” he said. “It has 
been missing since yesterday morning — 
since the search of the studio, in fact.” 

He did know. He had missed it at once. 
And that indicated something, under the 
circumstances, that I’d rather shouldn’t 
have proved true. It meant that John 
Haidley knew with exactness and certainty 
that a little opened aspirin box had sat on 
Telfer’s dresser and that he’d been suf- 
ficiently conscious about it to note its ab- 
sence at once. 

I decided to try a further question. 

“How did you learn,” I asked then, 
“about this new poison, N — o — n?” 

I hadn’t led up to it at all, hadn’t given 
him any time to prepare for such a ques- 
tion. I’d rather expected to see him start, 
to see signs that he was at least impressed. 

He only said casually, “What’s that ?” 

I repeated my question again and he 
surprised me with his answer. 

“I know nothing about it,” he said look- 
ing me straight in the eyes. 

He left me shortly after. But I sat on 
there in the club lounge for perhaq>s a 
quarter of an hour after he’d gone away 
trying to get over that shock. There was 
but one reason for my great surprise, and 
that lay in the appalling admission I had 
then to make to myself — ^that for the first 
time in all the years I had known him, 
John Haidley had told me a lie. 
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CHAPTER XV 
More Than Curious 

• I realized after Haidley had left me 

that the day was wearing on. Surely 
almost any hour now would bring me 
word from Maria’s abductors and the 
“instructions” by which I could release 
her. 

What demand were they to make? I 
wondered. For, of course, the use of the 
word “instructions” was only a thinly 
polite cover for the work they had in 
hand. Somehow the price of Maria’s ran- 
som never occurred to me in terms of 
money; it didn’t seem to me to be that 
that was afoot. Had they kidnapped Jane 
Haidley with the Haidley millions behind 
her in both hers and her brother’s hands. 
I should have thought of money at once. 

But money ransom worth while could 
not be expected from Dick. I was sure 
that these abductors must know that — 
unless by some strange chance they knew 
about the fifty thousand dollars he was 
soon so unexpectedly to receive. That was 
a possibility, of course. 

And yet I couldn’t very much lean to 
that. In the first place, they had made no 
attempt to get in touch with Dick, but had 
sought me out instead. They had moreover 
cautioned me specifically, in that strange 
by-proxy phone talk, that nothing was to 
be said to him. 

The more I thought it over, the more it 
seemed likely to me that this clever capture 
of Maria as a hostage, then getting in 
touch with me, meant that it was I they 
planned to control. Did they wish to force 
me to some action for them, or to prevent 
me from some action against them? 

If I took the hypothesis that they 
planned through danger to Maria to pre- 
vent me from some action they feared, 
how could that be interpreted? It would 
have to mean this case in hand, the matter 
of Telfer’s death. I was engaged in noth- 
ing else that anyone should fear my action. 
What, then, should these people fear? 
Even if they assumed that much — that I 
was investigating Telfer’s death. 

What had they to do with Telfer’s 



death, that they should wish to prevent 
any action by me? 

In that direction I could see no trail, 
and I decided that while considering the 
matter I would take a turn in the open 
air. Out on the street I took up my 
thoughts again. 

If they were not aiming to prevent 
some action they feared on my part, what 
was to be made of the other theory — that 
they were planning to make some demand 
of me ? Money was again out of the ques- 
tion. I came then to the feeling that had 
first possessed me at Jane's after I’d left 
the telephone. 

I’d thought then of that caller at Sib- 
ley’s and the search of the studio. Some- 
one besides LaVarre was needed in the 
studio picture to account for the forgotten 
cigar-butt — though LaVarre too had made 
a search as shown by the button he’d 
dropped in Haidley’s room. I felt sure 
from the presence of the cigar-butt, 
though, that the studio had had two 
searchers. 

What was wanted at Sibley’s and per- 
haps sought at the studio too ? — something 
Telfer had, it seemed likely, else why the 
trip to Sibley’s ? 

Suddenly an idea came to me — Telfer’s 
money, perhaps. Unknown relative or 
friend or even enemy, someone in his 
shadowy background knew that Telfer 
had money, as indeed he seemed always 
to have. Haidley had mentioned that very 
thing yesterday morning. There was “a 
good deal of it,” hq’d said, in cash at the 
Empire-Guardian. 

Was I to be used, my influence and 
standing, to evolve a way for them to get 
that? It seemed likely to me that I was, 
that under threat of hurt to Maria I was 
to be forced to do something in the matter. 
It sent a cold chill through me to think 
of the situation I might face, with respon- 
sibility for Maria’s safety squarely on my 
shoulders on the one hand, and the matter 
facing me on the other of getting pos- 
session of Telfer’s funds for them. 

I was relieved of my momentary dis- 
traction over the matter when I bumped 
into — ^and “bumped into” describes it lit- 
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erally — ^my old friend. Sergeant Amos 
Stickney. 

“I heard you was tough,” he said grin- 
ning, “but you’re a better tackle than I 
thought.” 

“I’m sorry, Sergeant,” I apologized. 

“I know. You was thinkin’,” he com- 
forted. “I saw you for the last half block 
and I knew there was somethin’ on your 
mind. So I just let you take your head. 
But you better come out of it, Mr. Lander ; 
the sidewalk traffic’s getting thick.” 
“Unusually thick,” I joked, looking at 
his tremendous width of shoulders. 

He didn’t get my pun, however, so I 
had to enjoy it alone. 

“And how,” I inquired then, “ did you 
come out with your superior, LaVarre?” 
His eye went a bit cool at that, my 
reference to LaVarre as his superior. 

“I reported the next morning,” he said. 
“Just as I told you I would, that I hadn’t 
seen anything suspicious. I haven’t been 
assigned to it since that.” 

“I suppose LaVarre dropped it,” I said, 
“when he read that it was apoplexy.” 

“I am glad he did,” Sergeant Stickney 
said heartily, “or he’d be expecting me to 
run to him every time Mr. Straith turned 
around, or Mr. Haidley went into a drug 
store like I seen him do just a spell back.” 
We had moved to the edge of the side- 
walk out of the hurrying stream of people. 

“Criminals, Mr. Lander, I like trailin’ 
them all right, or anything with a bit of 
excitement. But these here kinda reports 
where you state tliat Mr. Haidley after 
entering said store, purchased a box of 
aspirin tablets, paid with a dollar — ” 
“Just a moment. Sergeant,” I inter- 
rupted. “Was that what Mr. Haidley did 
or is this one of your imaginary reports ?” 
“Well it’s what he actually did, for that 
matter,” Sergeant Amos Stickney con- 
firmed, “but I was using it to show you 
how foolish it sounds when you get it 
down in a report, especially about the un- 
important doings of an ordinary decent 
citizen.” 

“It does sound rather trivial,” I agreed, 
“when it comes to putting it down on 
paper.” 



We chatted a few moments after that, 
but Maria was in the back of my mind and 
I think I was hardly an interesting conver- 
sationalist; so we parted presently and 
went our ways. 

• The thought had come to me suddenly, 

just before I bumped into Stickney, that 
I wanted to ask some questions of that 
capable woman, the Dean of Maria’s 
school. 

There was another decision forming in 
me too, and that was that I must draw a 
preliminary sword with Krausemeyer, sort 
of a testing skirmish of skill. But first I 
hailed a taxi and was driven to Maria’s 
school. 

I was seated half an hour later in the 
quiet spacious office of the Dean, inhaling 
gratefully after a day of much smoking, 
the faint perfume shed in the room by a 
great bowl of flowers. 

The Dean herself came up to my fondest 
ideals. She was ample enough to be ma- 
tronly without the least tendency to being 
fat. You felt that life and all its fineness 
had blossomed and matured in her nor- 
mally — ^and there was everlasting youth 
and girl spirit in the blue eyes that looked 
upon you openly, and just as openly mir- 
rored from within every response to out- 
ward things. She was above the average 
height and of great but kindly dignity. 
Almost her first words showed that. 

“You may smoke if you like, Mr. 
Lander.” 

“Thank you. Dean,” I responded. “It’s 
very kind of you, and I do smoke — ^a very 
great deal, I expect. But just for once I 
am going to enjoy the flowers.” 

“Mr. Straith brought them,” she ex- 
plained. “He was here only an hour or 
so ago.” Concern grew in her eyes before 
she’d finished that. 

“Have you heard anything?” she in- 
quired. 

“No. I’m waiting for the letter today. 
There’s no danger, I think, though of 
course it’s an unnerving experience for 
her.” 

“But Maria’s very brave,” she assured 
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me. “What can be the purpose, Mr. Lan- 
der?" 

I gave her some idea then of my own 
recent thoughts on the subject, as I’d 
reviewed them back there in the club 
lounge. 

“Was Mr. Straith surprised at Maria’s 
absence ?” I asked. 

“I’m afraid I lied very convincingly,’’ 
she said, with a fine embarrassment, “but 
I couldn’t seem to do otherwise after all 
you’d cautioned me.’’ 

“I’m sure you did right,’’ I comforted. 
“Mr. Straith is quite impetuous and you 
know his unusual love for Maria. I’m not 
sure we could have handled him at all if 
he knew at this stage of the matter.’’ 

“I felt you ought to know what was 
right,’’ she faltered, “and that I’d put 
myself at your command.’’ 

She was silent for a moment after that 
and I knew she was considering her next 
words. 

“Since you phoned me last evening,” 
she continued, “I’ve been thinking of an- 
other matter. There was this Mr. Telfer 
who sometimes came for Maria.” 

It was that I had come about, but I was 
glad she had mentioned it first. There 
were reasons in Haidley’s direction why 
I wished to learn more of the matter of 
Telfer’s possible association with Maria, 

"I knew,” the Dean continued, “that 
Mr. Telfer lived with Maria’s brother, and 
I saw nothing strange in his coming. At 
least,” she amended thoughtfully, “I 
wasn’t conscious that I did until I got to 
thinking last evening. It came to me then, 
Mr. Lander, that the matter had been in 
my mind at times — only subconsciously 
perhaps — and I suddenly became aware 
that I hadn’t quite liked Mr. Telfer.” 

That I could understand in this woman, 
with her fine intuitions for life. 

“He was rather too handsome,” she 
said, “and I’ve rather guiltily wondered a 
good part of today if I shouldn’t have 
paid more attention.” 

“At any rate, he’s gone now,” I re- 
minded, “and I think you couldn’t very 
well have questioned, seeing that he was 



part of the Straith household. Did he 
come very often ?” I inquired. 

“Not more than two times, I think, and 
that was in the last week or two.” 

“And Maria,” I pursued, “did she ever 
speak of him ?” 

“Only to explain who he was. She was 
rather flattered, I think; you know how 
young girls are.” 

“Well, we’ll have her back,” I com- 
forted, rising to take my leave, “if not 
tomorrow, then at least the next day. I 
should soon receive my instructions— at 
least before the day is over.” 

I took a taxi back to town and alighted 
in front of the club to find Crowley Waite 
coming out. 

“I was looking for you,” he said, his 
usual cheery manner a little subdued, I 
thought. As I faced him there on the steps, 
he looked in his unassuming way like 
anything but the country’s leading author- 
ity on poisons. 

“Shall we go in?” I invited. 

“It was nothing important. Lander. I 
just wondered,” he said, after a moment, 
with unwonted casualness, I thought, “if 
you knew that Krausemeyer is in town.” 

Crowley Waite, like myself, was ac- 
quainted with Krausemeyer and his fame. 
He knew too that I had worked with 
Krausemeyer, a thing that Waite himself 
had often expressed a desire to do. He 
might get his chance, I thought then, on 
the very matter in hand that I was sure 
had brought Krausemeyer here. 

What a situation that could be, I realized 
with sudden interest, if Crowley Waite 
had really supplied Peg Duncan with the 
means of protecting her future peace and 
happiness from the slanderings of this 
dead Telfer. 

These thoughts had flashed through my 
mind before Waite’s question was barely 
finished. 

“I caught sight of Krausemeyer,” I an- 
swered, “just for a second this morning. 
But I haven’t talked with him yet. I sup- 
pose you noticed,” I added, “that I was 
wrong on the other matter; Bentley re- 
ported apoplexy.” 
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“Yes,” he replied, “that’s why I won- 
dered about Krausemeyer.” 

He must have seen in my face that I 
was a little puzzled by that. He went on 
as though to explain. 

“I know Krausemeyer’s work, you see, 
and I know of nothing else here at the 
moment in his particular field worthy of 
the famous Krausemeyer.” 

Did he know then, I wondered, about 
Telfer’s insurance and Dick? I didn’t see 
how he could; yet his statement implied 
as much. In his semi-official capacity, he 
of course knew much that was not common 
knowledge. But, insofar as I knew, only 
Maitland, apart from Consolidated, knew 
that Telfer had insurance and that Dick 
was to get the money. 

I had told Haidley, of course, and Gor- 
don. But how did Crowley Waite know? 
Or did he ? 

I couldn’t inquire into that without the 
risk of telling him myself that which per- 
haps he did not know. His next remark 
seemed to settle the question, however. 

“It was all guesswork,” he said. “I’d 
heard from you of your suspicion that 
our new poison had mysteriously shown 
up; and then suddenly Krausemeyer ap- 
pears on the scene. Your autopsy says 
apoplexy, but Krausemeyer is still in town. 

“I wondered,” he finished carelessly, 
“if he doubted your Doctor Bentley.” 

“I don’t know, Waite,” I said. “I haven’t 
seen Krausemeyer yet. But I expect to 
very soon.” 

“Well, forgive my curiosity,” he begged. 
“This sort of thing, you know, is naturally 
near to my heart ; Gordon, when I met 
him perhaps an hour ago, said he’d left 
you here at the club. So I merely dropped 
in to chat.” 

Back in the club lounge again I couldn’t 
shake off the feeling that Waite’s interest 
was more than curious. But I had at the 
same time to tell myself that his attitude 
was natural enough on the part of an 
eminent authority continually concerned 
with such things. 

My mind reverted after awhile to the 
news the Dean had given me, that Telfer 
very recently had called at least twice for 



Maria. The thing had gone farther than 
I’d expected. How much did Haidley 
know of that ? And how had his idealistic 
mind been affected by Maria’s helpless- 
ness in the hands of this sophisticate? I 
thought again of the self-immolating 
Lancelots that he sometimes reminded me 
of. 

He would have sensed the danger to 
Maria in her ingenuous fascination. He 
would have sensed that an appeal to Tel- 
fer’s chivalry would have been an appeal 
to the wind. He would have sensed that, 
that failing, the usual alternative of physi- 
cal violence to prevent the intent of Telfer 
would only have idolized him further. He 
would have realized that attempted advice 
to Maria would only have furthered and 
made more exciting the thing it was de- 
sired to prevent. 

Had Haidley seen the only way and 
taken it, regardless of the cost to him? 

And how was this all to balance, against 
that clear glimpse I’d caught during Gor- 
don’s description of that hypothesis of ten 
years ago? 

CHAPTER XVI 
A Verbol DmcI 

• Suddenly I made up my mind to seek 

out Krausemeyer at once. I had to know 
what he knew. 

It would be no child’s play either — 
that interview with Krausemeyer. He 
would be waiting for me as well. He must 
not sense in this that I was in any way 
trailing him. Mine must be a friendly call. 

The idea was reasonable enough too. I 
hadn’t seen him for some years; not — I 
recalled after a moment — since we met 
on the Mainleigh case. Moreover, I liked 
the man, and I rather think it was mutual. 

I recalled the erratic temper that he 
fought so hard to control. That was 
Krausemeyer’s weakness. He’d often said 
so himself. He knew very well, of course, 
that it robbed him for valuable minutes 
sometimes, of his needed clarity of 
thought. There was a more important 
reason, perhaps, why he continually fought 
to control it; the rush of blood to his 
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brain. Inadequate, that heart, I knew, that 
beat in his stunted body, for the splendid 
head he carried. Krausemeyer knew it 
too. 

I couldn’t sit here musing, though, if I 
were going to meet this Krausemeyer, and 
I mustn’t go to him below par. I would 
need my wits about me. I decided on the 
club gymnasium, some hand ball, a swim, 
and rub down. 

But first I called the hotel. He was there 
and seemed really pleased to hear from 
me. He fell in with my suggestion gladly; 
we would dine at eight, he said. 

What one of the interesting phases of 
tliis matter woxdd be luring Krausemeyer, 
I wondered. How much would he know of 
each^ — of Haidley, of Peg Duncan, and 
of Crowley Waite? 

That he would know mucli, I never 
doubted. His astuteness was unbelievaWe, 
and liis silent and swift way of gathering 
facts, a marvel even to me, accustomed as 
I was to such things. 

Something told me in my inmost heart 
that I already knew the trail that Krause- 
meyer would seek to follow; it was the 
one I wished most he shouldn’t find. 

I carried out my plans for the exercise 
and swim; I called Dinah again aboitt 
mail, and Jane because I knew she was 
worrying. Then, trying my best to be not 
too disturbed about Maria, I threaded the 
the lighted streets to the Ambassador, and 
at eight I was seated with Krausemeyer. 

Throughout dinner we continually 
avoided the thing that each was thinking 
of most, and while I admired again that 
magnificent head and tried not to see the 
futile body, we touched lightly on many 
things. Krausemeyer was an interesting 
talker and I gave him the utmost attention. 
The duel was impending, though. 

We reached the coffee at last. I decided 
to be the first to strike. 

“So it’s the Teller case now,” I said. 

He wasn’t a second behind as he chal- 
lenged me levelly. 

“Or — the Straith case, if you like." 

“Not as I like,” I said amicably. “It’s 
your job, you know.” I was following my 



line of battle; he wasn’t to sense me a 
rival. 

He regarded me whimsically a moment 
and made a thrust himself. 

“We might even call it, you know, the 
Case of the Powdered Aspirin.” 

I was hardly prepared for that. 

And still, I reflected quickly, he couldn’t 
have failed to know. A talk with Bentley 
would have been enough. Was he aware 
of that other though, there on Teller’s 
dresser ? Bentley, I was glad to remember, 
attached little importance to that. He'd 
hardly have mentioned it unless Krause- 
meyer kept at him for details. 

“Do you refer,” I asked quietly without 
any show of surprise, “to the powder Dr. 
Bentley found spilled on Mr. Teller’s 
waistcoat ?” 

His answer was cool and deliberate. 

“I do refer to that. Lander.” It was 
some time before he continued. “But not 
as ‘spilled’,” he said. He waited, watching 
me awhile, and concluded finally. 

“ ‘Spills’ are not usually upward ; rather 
downward, wouldn’t you say?” 

I refused to comment on that, and after 
awhile he continued. 

“Particulariy so of powder.” 

He knew, then, that it splotched up- 
ward, was rayed out there like a sunburst. 
He was keen, this C3mical Krausemeyer, 
and I was glad I hadn’t come to him tired. 

It was the splotching conformation of 
that aspirin that seemed to have intrigued 
his fancy, and my heart felt chill at that. 
It was this that Fd suspected would at- 
tract him. It was this way I’d wished him 
not to go. 

But then he’d been in town perhaps only 
hours. There would be tomorrows, of 
course. I could see, when I anal3rzed my 
thought, that I was hoping that he should 
be led to other trails ; I was dreading the 
single-minded cunningness that always 
seemed to lead him clearly to the one in- 
variably right clue. 

¥^at surprising thing would he say 
next ? 1 could almost hear him modulating 
coolly, “‘The odeur mysterimse/ what 
about that odor. Lander?” 

I was content to wmt Ms next move. 
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though, and he made it with mockery be- 
hind his cold eyes — mockery that, try as 
he would, he couldn’t completely conceal. 

“Yes,” he said very slowly, “it went 
upwards, that powder. Lander!” 

He was playing with the idea deliberate- 
ly, trying to read my reaction. He added 
more after awhile, more cynically cool 
than ever, 

“There was — force — b e h i n d it, I 
think.” Having made that challenging 
statement, he awaited the effect in 
triumph. 

It Ttm admiraWe, that mind at work, 
and I sensed the danger of it. But, in a 
sense, I was enjoying it too. He thought 
he had vitally struck home, speakhig to 
me of that “force.” He wanted me to deny 
the idea. ’Twould be parry for thrust, 
however. I had a surprise for him too. 

“I am glad to be corroborated,” I said, 
“and by no less than the Krausemeyer 
mind.” 

I measured that out to him slowly, and 
wonder came into his eyes. He snapped his 
reaction at me. 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“I mean, I think so too — that I have 
thought from the first there was force 
there. So far, my dear friend Krause- 
meyer, I’ve found no one to agree with 
me, though.” 

• The triumph went out of him then, 

almost as quickly and completely as the 
life had gone out of Telfer. He had 
wanted to surprise me with that, to trap 
me into some admission. I caught it there 
in his eyes before he could blot it out. 

“You thought so too!” he said at last, 
and for the moment his sword was down. 

But he gathered spirit quickly, and 
thrust a new question at me. 

“What force would you say then. Lan- 
der ?’ Already he was Krausemeyer again, 
rushing me with flashing point. “What 
force now, would you say?” 

I lied swiftly and nobly in that moment. 
But with the relentless Krausemeyer there, 
waiting to see me undone, there was the 
thrill of outwitting him in it. Again I was 
deliberate with my answer. 



“The simplest force in the world,” I 
said lightly. 

He waited for me to go on, but I knew 
the impatience of him, and I wished it to 
have its way. I took time deliberately. 

“Well, sir!” he said testily, “are you 
tongue-tied? What was the force, I ask 
you?” 

“Air, my dear Krausemeyer. Air from 
Telfer’s collapsing pocket when he 
slumped and doubled together.” 

Never had I lied with more pleasure, 
and never with more effect. For that mat- 
ter, I couldn’t have said then whether 
actually I was lying or not. 

But the thrust was gone out of him 
temporarily, and I felt that for the rest 
of the interview the advantage would be 
with me. He was not to be under-esti- 
mated, however ; I would never for a mo- 
ment think that. He had, though, a new 
respect for me, for which I wasn’t above 
being glad. 

For the moment, then, we put down the 
foils in a kind of unspoken truce. 

“It’s a strange affair,” he said more 
affably. “Are you interested — that is — 
officially ?” 

“Not officially,” I said. “Dick Straith, 
the beneficiary, is a very dear friend of 
mine.” 

“Of course, I knew that,” he said. 
“You were there when Telfer died. Tell 
me about it, please.” 

I described to him that moment or two, 
but hardly, of course, in great detail. I 
said only that Dick was at the piano after 
we’d done with Haidley's picture, and 
that in the middle of it all, Telfer keeled 
over and was gone. 

He lodced at me a full minute then and 
spoke at last, with a new hint at challenge. 

“It would hardly have been like that.” 

I knew what he meant of course — that 
I wasn’t telling it fully. I didn’t take him 
up, however ; I just waited for him to go 
on. He abandoned the challenge for his 
own reasons, and was immediately affable 
again. 

But he surprised me with his next asser- 
tion. It seemed meant to establish a new 
footing. 
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“Understand me, Lander,” he said, “as 
soon as I’d made an examination, it was 
clear enough at once there was nothing to 
be done here for Consolidated.” 

Nothing to be done for Consolidated! 
What did he mean by that? Was he going 
to abandon the case? 

A dread misgiving told me that he was 
going to do nothing of the sort, and that 
he was to do a more disturbing thing ; he 
was going to make it a Krausemeyer 
hobby; it had challenged his scientific 
sense. He was going to play out the hand 
for his own amusement, and in that r 61 e 
he was amazing — amazing and dangerous 
too. 

“The man died,” he resumed, “from 
some cause not inherent, of course. But 
it won’t be written in medical annals. At 
least, not for long years yet. Sorry we 
had to interrupt the burial this morning, 
but I thought for an hour or two of mak- 
ing another examination. I gave it up 
though, Lander. I’ve released the body 
since. He’s probably been buried by now.” 

In a way, it was typical of him, and he 
seldom went wrong in such matters. Had 
he glimpsed that there was something here 
that couldn’t be grasped by juries? 

“If this were Africa,” he went on ; “had 
there been a witch doctor, a jungle fire, 
and a circle. I’d think of incantation — 
something intangible that leaves no clue, 
but strange, hidden, and powerful — be- 
yond the limits of present knowledge. 

“I mean it. Lander,” he repeated. “If 
the man could ever liave been in Africa, 
had he ever offended against the tenets 
of some primitive mysterious tribe. I’d be 
disposed to think even yet that death had 
been sent to him in some such outlandish 
fashion. For a physician and surgeon, 
you may think that strange. I’m convinced, 
nevertheless, that such things actually 
happen.” 

Was he trying to throw me off my 
guard? — or had his earlier references to 
force been only a groping for light? 

He seemed in the mood to talk, and I 
was glad enough to let him go on. 

His mood veered in another direction. 

“There are scripture passages, you 



know,” he said presently, “about men 
possessed of devils. It tells there some- 
where, I think, of such a man out of 
whom a devil was cast, and of how it 
wrenched him in coming away, so that 
the man fell down like dead. You know. 
Lander, I couldn’t help thinking of that 
last night during my examination of Tel- 
fer, the way he was tom within.” 

Tom within! I knew he was leading 
me there, but I didn’t take his cue. I 
couldn’t help thinking, however, of those 
odd craters in Telfer’s skin. It was eerie 
to think, even passingly, that something 
evil had escaped that way, and I’d for- 
gotten what Krausemeyer was saying. 

He sensed that too, for he repeated: 
“He must have died very violently. Land- 
er.” 

His Bible allusion, I decided, was mere- 
ly to lead up to all this without asking 
me the question too directly. 

“That’s true,” I admitted. “He did give 
a great heave in his chair. He came clean 
out of it for just a second, as though 
lifted, and then dropped back and was 
gone.” 

• He pondered that a moment, lighting 
a fresh cigar. Presently he spoke again. 
“The motive,” he said seemingly to him- 
self, “where to look for that!” 

I decided to try at his thought 
“Isn’t fifty thousand dollars cold cash 
some kind of a motive ?” I asked. 

He probed me a moment with the pin- 
points of his cold, fathomless eyes. 

“Let’s not go ‘correspondence school,’ 
Lander,” he said quietly, and went on 
with his smoking again. 

While he smoked, I looked about me 
for the first time, and at a table immedi- 
ately next to us I was mildly surprised 
to see Haidley. He didn’t see me, how- 
ever, and so lost was I in conjecture at 
his till now unnoticed nearness, I made 
no bid for his attention. 

He couldn’t have been there, I was cer- 
tain, when Krausemeyer and I entered 
the room. I didn’t recall anyone’s com- 
ing later; but he might have done so 
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without notice, so intent had I been with 
Krausemeyer. 

He would have seen us, though, I re- 
flected. Why hadn’t he spoken, then ? He 
hadn’t wished to disturb me, perhaps, see- 
ing me so deeply engaged. I didn’t go 
to him, however, for Krausemeyer was 
speaking again. 

“You’ll never solve it. Lander,” he was 
chuckling. “This one’s beyond you, old 
chap !” 

He shook that enormous beautiful head 
slowly, and seemed to enjoy the thought. 

“You’ve got one at last, my friend,” 
he taunted, “that you’ll never know the 
answer to.” 

“Perhaps,” I offered, when he’d ex- 
hausted the humor of it, “perhaps I have 
no wish to know.” 

“Deny it if you like,” he continued. 
“I’ll never believe anything else though 
but you’re up to your neck in it already. 
And you won’t be diverted,” he said. “But 
you won’t find bottom either.” 

I let him go on with his chuckling, sar- 
donic reverie. 

“You’re clever, Lander! Krausemeyer 
says it! But this one — ^it’s outside your 
limits, my friend.” 

He was silent a moment after that. 
Presently he began anew : 

“Krausemeyer, now,” he chuckled. 
“Ah ! This is the thing for him ! Krause- 
meyer has the head I” He tapped the splen- 
did thing boastfully. 

You had to admit it zms splendid. And 
for that matter, God only knew where 
he might go in this matter. 

“Consolidated? They’re out,” he 
laughed. “But Krausemeyer goes on with 
such things. You have seen already, my 
friend, that I know about the aspirin.” 

Yes, Krausemeyer would go on, I 
knew; I had never doubted that fact. 

I had learned all I would from him 
now. I was no longer in the mood for 
talk. I was . thinking of Maria, moreover, 
with another dread night before her. 

Haidley got up at that moment and 
walked from the dining room. 

“I must leave you, doctor,” I said then, 
“though I regret very much to go. A 



friend has just left the room with whom 
I wish to speak.” 

“Go on ! Go on !” he interrupted glee- 
fully waving a casual hand. “Catch up 
with your friend, dear Lander! Krause- 
meyer will not go away! Krausemeyer 
stays in town! Come talk to me again 
tomorrow.” 

“I shall,” I promised, and went off in 
search of Haidley. 

CHAPTER XVII 
The Note 

• Haidley was not to be seen in the foyer 

and I went directly home. 

As I walked, I thought of my talk with 
Chet Gordon in the club loimge this after- 
noon and the thing he’d related to me of 
Dick’s fascinating unpublished hypothesis 
on vibrations and interference. Whatever 
Krausemeyer should do, he hadn’t the 
threads of that and I was glad to think 
he hadn’t. 

Near my entrance, a muffled figure 
whose face I could not discern thrust 
something into my hand, and before I 
could utter a wori disappeared into the 
surrounding darkness. 

It was a letter, and I hoped I knew its 
source. 

In my library I hastily tore it open and 
was surprised to find it typed. From that 
I knew at once that this unseen power, 
whoever it was, felt secure and unafraid ; 
no need, it felt, for disfigured left-handed 
printing of the disguised and childish 
sort. 

I give the letter, sarcasms and all : 

**You appear to have followed instructions, for which 
accept my thanks. I imagine our precaution in arrang- 
ing the two-day vacation for the very beautiful young 
lady had something to do with your obedience, but let 
that be as it may. 

‘‘Please believe me when I say that I shouldnH have 
made her unhappy nor disturbed your placid way, had 
not circumstances made it imperative. A bit of search- 
ing in a certain apartment thrust the need of quick 
action upon me.** 

This was the person then, this one or 
his minions, who had left that cigar-butt 
so carelessly yesterday morning at the 
studio. Of course, LaVarre too had 
searched, as evidenced by the dropped 
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button. But this was my other searcher. 
The letter went on; 

“To be brief, I was Mat Telfer’s partner in a rather 
profitable and far-finng trade that will doubtless shock 
your good and law-abiding soul. For your sake, I will 
put it poetically and say merely that we dwdt quite 
profitably in the stuff that dreams are made of.’ ” 

Narcotics! Telfer’s lucrative enter- 
prise! Even to my hardened familiarity 
with all the aspects of lawlessness, the 
thought of him engaged in that infamous 
trade and sitting there smugly in our 
midst was somewhat of a shock, after all. 

For a sinking moment, too, another 
dread thought came knocking — though I 
tried to shut it out. It would have voice 
in my mind, though — the wonder if with 
all his long hours of research, the tre- 
mendous abnormal stretches that he 
worked, Dick Straith had learned at some 
point to sustain himself by their aid. 

A hundred confirming thoughts raced 
their way into my mind like a flood, like 
waters that burst their banks and sweep 
everything before them. 

His queer bringing of Telfer to the 
studio — ^the Telfer whom all disliked ; his 
thrusting this man upon his friends with 
never a reason to explain it. The queer 
depressions he’d often exhibited alter- 
nately with his abnormal peaks of activ- 
ity. Even his wild disordered playing that 
night ; the queer way he looked at Telfer. 
Perhaps the latter withheld it at times 
and forced a higher price. That was often 
the case where the victim could afford to 
pay. 

I couldn’t forget, either, that with Tel- 
fer’s sudden death, Dick had disappeared 
a while. Was the craving on him at that 
moment, and had he known where else he 
could get it? There was his queer excited 
running that night Jane had seen him too. 

It was a nightmare, I felt, that was en- 
veloping me, or the inky cloud of a devil- 
fish spreading its shadowy tdack exuda- 
tion around alt that I’d so admired. I 
felt guilty and shamed and contaminated 
as though my thoughts were in themselves 
a poison that had besmirched the good 
name of one I loved. 

At last I threw it off — ^but it would re- 
turn to haunt me, I knew. Already some- 



thing seemed changed and altered and I 
looked at my familiar surroundings with 
almost a touch of awe that a single 
thought could so suddenly cause such 
havoc as this. 

I’d almost forgotten the letter that had 
set me off on this trail, and returned to 
it now again to further regain my com- 
posure. It continued with a wordiness 
that showed some swagger in its writer: 

“Mr. Telfer unfortunately had in his possession at 
the time of his death c er ta in business records very 
necessary to the sorriving partner* your present cor* 
respondent.’* 

Records! It wasn’t his money, then — 
records more valuable, perhaps. 

“I may say that we did not search the apartment 
until we had made guarded inquiry around Mr. SiUey*# 
workshop. The records were not there, howeyer.” 

This, then, was the person Gordon had 
heard of who’d claimed to be Telfer’s 
cousin, and sought to secure from Sibley 
the papers that Telfer had carried. Gor- 
don said that Sibley had shown them. The 
records not being there, they’d searched 
the studio afterwards. 

“The records being neither on Mr. Telfer nor yet 
anywhere in his room, I decided they must be in the 
hands of some member of your group. I couldn’t send 
men, my dear Mr. Lander, ransacking all your houses 
indefinitely; and since the records are necessary to the 
profitable pursuit of business and I may say — since the 
safeguarding of the young lady is still mine — somendiat 
necessary indeed to my continued personal liberty, X 
was for^ to take effective steps. 

“Hiey are all in a little book which Mr. Telfer car- 
ried continuously, and very much against my wisbe#. 
It is up to you to find that book. 1 hope you will not 
have undue trouble in securing its possession for me. 
I hope this, dear sir, for mysetf; and I hope it for the 
young lady, too, that her stay may not be too prolonged 
here in unhappy surroundings. 

“When you have secured them, Mr. Lander, I ndll 
deliver up the young woman. Now that you know what 
I want, here is how you must proceed. Sit down first 
and write your personal promise that you will not now 
nor later molest me on the matter of the girl or what 
I’ve told you of my business. Sign it and seal it in a 
plain white envelope. 

“Then step outside your place and stand beneath the 
nearby street light; facing the middle of the street, your 
back to the sidewalk, with the envelope in your hands 
behind your back. S^eone will pass behind you and 
take it; but do not turn around. I will be watching 
you closely from a nearby vantage point, so I’ll know 
if you prove to be curious. Presently you will hear a 
low whistle repeated three times. After that, you may 
do as you please. 

“Later toni^t, possibly before midnight and not later 
than one o’clock, I will phone you if your written 
promise sounds not evasive, and will tell you when and 
where we shall meet. I will take your promise at its 
face and meet you somewhere in person. You will, of 
course, understand that at that time, while our confer- 
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<nce of arrangements is being held, the girl will be 
in capable hands, with persons who will know how to 
proceed effectively if I should not return to them in 
time, or be in any way hindered or hampered. 

“Yours truly, 

“ ‘The Administrator* of the Deceased.’* 

• The humorous quotes were his and I 

found it truly an intriguing letter. The 
man had a flair for the dramatic and 
showed evidences of good education. He 
hadn’t failed, on the other hand, to sur- 
round himself with effective safeguards. 

He needn’t have troubled, however. My 
only anxiety in his direction was to see 
Maria safe back among us all. 

His letter relieved me, too. It was Tel- 
fer’s little book he wanted, after all my 
conjectures about ransom or designs on 
the money in the bank. I was quite pre- 
pared to believe that this fellow was a 
half-decent rascal. He must have known 
of Telfer’s cash and could have added 
that easily to his demands. 

I wrote my promise gladly then and 
sealed it as the villain had directed, and 
with the plain white envelope in my hands 
emerged on the street in a few moments 
and took my position under the light. I 
hadn’t been there long when I felt the 
envelope taken from my hand. But I kept 
my eyes stoically towards the middle of 
the street ; and it was no easy thing to do, 
either. 

Presently, in ten minutes or less, I 
would say, I heard the three low whistles 
and returned to my rooms again to wait 
the promised phone call. 

The first thing I did, however, upon 
returning to the pleasantness of my rooms, 
was to withdraw from the pocket where 
all along it had reposed, this book that 
so cornered my correspondent. I saw, 
after a moment or two, that my examina- 
tion would yield me little. A great deal 
of it was code, and would have taken days 
to decipher. I had no interest in trying 
that. 

Yesterday morning I had held it in my 
hands and put it away again when the 
newspapers said apoplexy. Before that 
I’d been convinced that the secret might 
be here, of Dick’s strange connection with 
iTelfer. 



I knew now that it wasn’t there, and I 
came back with a shock again to that 
sinister other thought of that dread power 
of drugs binding Dick to that man — ^hat- 
ing, yet needing him too — Telfer hating 
likewise, but fattening off Dick’s mad 
slavery. 

The peal of a telephone bell has never 
surprised me more than it did then. My 
unknown correspondent so soon! He’d 
hardly had time, I thought, to read my 
signed promise yet. 

It wasn’t he, though, on the phone, but 
the musical voice of Jane. I realized in- 
stantly that I should before this have 
called her. She would naturally have been 
wondering all this time whether I had got- 
ten that letter yet. I told her at once 
about that, and relieved her mind, too, on 
the mystery of the demand about which 
we’d wondered. She was almost as glad 
as I that nothing more terrible was to be 
asked of me, and overjoyed, too, that al- 
ready I had the book and waited only the 
completion of arrangements. 

“Will he meet you tonight?” she in- 
quired. 

“He will phone tonight,” I explained, 
“and will say then when and where he 
will meet me. He knows, of course, that 
I must be satisfied too that Maria will 
actually be forthcoming. I think our final 
deal may not be until tomorrow.” 

Jane was quite relieved, however, and 
I was glad for her sake, too. 

And then she startled me with the news 
that Peg Duncan had taken poison. 

“Not fatally!” I exclaimed. 

“That’s uncertain yet,” she declared. 
“Doctor Chris is with her now. She was 
taken to the hospital half an hour ago.” 

“Do you know how it happened?” I 
queried. 

It was quite by mistake, it seemed. Bob 
Duncan, after calling Maitland, had got- 
ten Jane on the wire, and she’d hurried 
there at once. Peg had been unconscious 
when Jane arrived, so there’d been no 
talk between them. Maitland had been 
there already. 

Bob had heard her cry out and fall, 
and had found her on the bathroom floor. 
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The medicine cabinet door, which formed 
a mirror above the lavatory in the bath- 
room, stood open; and there they had 
found the tablets which Peg had taken 
by mistake — something that Bob had 
been dissolving as a wash for an infec- 
tion on his arm. 

Jane had come home after Peg had 
been taken to the hospital and knew no 
more than this about it. She thought 
Chris was quite hopeful, though, that Peg 
•would pull around all right. 

Replacing the receiver at last, my mind 
reverted to Dick Straith and that alarm- 
ing new light on his actions from the di- 
rection of Telfer and his dope. It seemed 
clear enough to me now that I might 
easily have been steadily tinging with the 
wrong color many matters that concerned 
Dickie Straith from the very first. So 
many things I’d been viewing otherwise 
were clearly explainable now by that ter- 
rible shadow of drugs. All my other 
fears, in that light, might perhaps have 
been unwarranted and blind. 

Mostly I’d sensed a definite direction in 
my exploring of strange paths since that 
night. And though that direction had 
filled me at moments with dread in which 
it might enmesh Dick, though I should 
have been relieved and glad to find my 
first fears wrong, it was hard to say now, 
indeed, whether the pall of this latter 
shadow wasn’t even more hateful still. 

At any rate, with the release of Dick 



from the first suspicion I’d held, it be- 
hooved me to examine those other shad- 
ows about Haidley more carefully, about 
Peg Duncan, too. 

Had her act tonight been a mistake — 
or had it a deeper cause? Did she know 
of this Krausemeyer, perhaps, and the 
ruthless cleverness of the man? Had that 
and her perhaps fearsome memories 
broken nerves that were already tense 
and sent her frantically to that medi- 
cine cabinet where Bob kept the poison 
she knew of ? 

I couldn’t answer all that, and I was 
saved from considering it then by the sec- 
ond ring of my phone. This would be my 
correspondent this time. And indeed it 
proved to be he. 

He’d gotten my written agreement and 
found it quite satisfactory. He’d observed 
me obey on the sidewalk and was prepared 
to trust me further. He would meet me 
tomorrow at ten if I could secure the book , 
by then. I told him that I already had 
it, and he agreed to come to my rooms 
at the hour mentioned to discuss the de- 
tails of the exchange. 

It was a busy day I’d had, and when 
finally I found my pillow, it was to sink 
into dreamless sleep; 

( Don’t miss next month’s issue in which 
we find the conclusion of this novel, re- 
vealing the solution to a great scientific 
mystery.) 
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PYGMALION’S SPECTACLES 

By Stonley G. Weinbaum 

(Continued from page 39) 



cause you co-operated, then. It takes self- 
h}T)nosis.” 

“It was real, all right,” agreed Dan 
glumly. “I don’t understand it — that 
strange, beautiful country.” 

“The trees were club-mosses enlarged 
by a lens,” said Ludwig. “All was trick 
photography, but stereoscopic, as I told 
you — ^three dimensional. The fruits were 
rubber; the house is a summer building 
on our campus — Northern University. 
And the voice was mine ; you didn’t speak 
at all, except your name at the first, and 
I left ^ blank for that. I played your part, 
you see; I went around with the pho- 



tographic apparatus strapped on my head, 
to keep the viewpoint always that of the 
observer.- See?” He grinned wryly. 
“Luckily I’m rather short, or you’d have 
seemed a giant.” 

“Wait a minute!” said Dan, his mind 
whirling. “You say you played my part. 
Then Galatea — is she real too?” 

“ ’Tea’s real enough,” said the Profes- 
sor. “My niece, a senior at Northern, and 
likes dramatics. She helped me out with 
the thing. Why? Want to meet her?” 

Dan answered vaguely, happily. An 
ache had vanished; a pain was eased. 
Paracosma was attainable at last 1 



THE END 
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The Space-Ship 

Editor, SCIENCa QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: 

I have been reading Wonder Stories since the 
Science Wonder magazine and would like to ask my 
first questions: 

If a spaceship weighing 20,000 pounds on the 
earth is flying one million miks from the earth, bow 
much thrust pull in pounds would be required to give 
an acceleration of 32 feet per second per second? 1 
understand metal becomes brittle when cold. If so, 
what could be used for the side of a space-ship that 
would withstand absolute zero and the inside pressure 
of air ? Would this metal weigh very much per square 
foot? 

Would there be much danger of a ship in space 
being struck by a meteor? Rai^h Thomson, 

Chicago, m. 

(Your first question practically answers itself. The 
thrust pull necessary for the space-ship to give it an 
acceleration of 32 feet per second per second would be 
the weight of the ship at the surface of the earth, i,e., 
20,000 pounds, which is the pull of gravity upon it, 
giving the specified acceleration. 

It is very unlikely that the metal composing the 
hull of the space-ship would have to withstand ab^ 
lute zero. Space itself, being a vacuum, can have no 
temperature at all; and the hull of the ship would 
lose little of the heat it had when it left ear^, there 
being no atmosphere for the heat to pass off into. 
As for the inside pressure, it is <mly fifteen pounds 
per square inch, supposing, of course, that the occu- 
pants of the space-ship retain the sea-level pressure 
at the surface of the earth, as they naturally would, 
and a metal does not have to be very tough to with- 
stand that. We^ do not mind that pressure on our 
bodies because it is equalized inside and out, while, 
with the space-ship, there would be no pressure at all 
on the outer hull. Though a metal cfuld stand it. our 
bodies couldn't. Beryllium, or other very light metal, 
in alloys would most likely be used in the construc- 
tion of our hypothetical space-ship. 



There would most certainly be a great danger from 
meteors. Providing the passengers of the ship could 
escape the earth's gravity at the necessary accelera- 
tion without being mashed to a pulp, which difficulty 
may some day be overcome, said passengers would havo 
to be on the constant outlook for meteors and other 
stray bodies in the void. However, it is most likely 
that they could not do anything to avoid a collision. 
We may safely state that there are an uncountable 
number of speeding pieces of matter throughout all 
space, and it would only take a stone the size of a 
pebble to pierce the toughest metal. With the speed 
it would naturally have, it would pass dear through 
the space-ship as though nothing were in its path. 
Some of our anthers are so pessimistic as to state that 
a ^ace-ship would hardly be out of our atmosphere 
before it would be destroyed by hundreds of partieles 
of at! sizes. However, no one will knew what really 
would happen until someone actually gets into the 
vacuum of space.—EDITOR.) 

— — __ 

Splitting the Atom 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

T^ta have been recently conducted in which atoms 
have been split by great charges of electricity. Please 
answer the following questions concerning this sub- 
ject: 

(1) Where and by whom have these experiments 
been carried on? 

(2) Describe the types of machines used. 

<3) What is the actual result of these experiments 
in regard to the atoms ? Wiluam L. Plasky, 
Hartford, Conn. 

(During the past few years, several scientists have 
succeeded in what we may cdl **splitting the atom.** 
First of these was Lord Rutherford. The usual method 
of splitting the atom is. either through tiie close con- 
tact of radium ivith the element to be disrupted, or 
with complicated apparatus composed of huge gUsa 
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tabMf vftcaum boxes, ultra-riolot ray machines, etc* 
A detailed article on these experiments appeared in 
the July, 1932 issue of our sister publication, EVERY- 
DAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS. 

The results of this experimentation have as yet no 
practical value or consequences, and little new has 
been learned. Splitting the atom is a very expensive 
proportion, and the atoms still stubbornly refuse to 
give op their atomic power.— EDITOR.) 



Tides, Magnets, and Fruit 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers; 

I am a regular reader of Wonder Stories and an 
Active Member of the Science Fiction League, and 
I always follow your educational Science Questions 
and Ansroers department. 

1 have three questions which I wish you would please 
answer in your Science Questions and Answers de> 
partment in your magazine. I will appreciate this 
very much. 

(1) What causes solar and lunar tides? Please 
illustrate, if possible. 

(2) Explain why and how two magnets repel or 
attract each other. 

(3) Is it possible to raise a tree which bears 
lemons, oranges, grapefruit, and kumquats, all from 
the same root, and if possible, bow can this be ac- 
complished ? 

I wish your department and Wonder Stories much 
more future success. LbRoy Christian Bashori^ 
Member 667 SFL. 

Lebanon, Pa. 



Burbank and others experimented by mixing the 
pollen of one plant-seed with the stamen of another 
in order to produce cross-breeds. This often caused 
an entirely new variety of fruit to be produced which 
was a mixture of the two. As a rule, the fruits 
experimented on were but varieties of the same species 
—such as two different kinds of apples.— EDITOR.) 



Pluto, Moons, and Stars 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

Will you please answer these three questions? 

(1) Who discovered the planet Pluto, and how 
far is this planet from the sun ? 

(2) What are the names of Saturn’s, Uranus*, and 
Neptune’s satellites 7 

(3) How many stars can be seen by the most 

powerful telescope? Theodore Sodubloh, 

New York City, N. Y. 

(The planet Pluto was discovered in early 1930 at 
Lowell Observatory in Flagstaff, Arizona, by C. W. 
Tombaugh, and it was announced to the public on 
March 13th of that year. The predictions of its exist- 
ence were made by Dr. Percival Lowell, founder and 
director of the Flagstaff observatory. Pluto is esti- 
mated to have a diameter of about 10,000 miles and a 
mass and weight approaching that of the earth. It 
was discovered on a photographic plate and can only 
be seen with the most pow«*ful telescopes. Its average 
^stance from the sun is about four billion miles, and 
it will continue to grow in brightness till about 1989, 
when it will gradually start to dim. 




In the above illustration, we see a sketch showing the tides and how they are affected by the sun ^d mMn, 
The one to the left is known as the “spring” tide, caused when the sun and moon both verting their 
inffuences in the same direction. This co-operation causee the high tides (letter H) and tbe low tides 
B is the earth, M the moon, and the arrow points to S, the sun. When the attraction of the sun is jt right 
angles to the moon, we have what are known as “neap tides. The lunar tides are the strongest and there- 
fore, we etill have the high tides in the direction of tto moon, although they are 

ann ia no longer helping. In this position, the aim pnUs in the other direction so that the low ti^a are not 
very low. The tides in this illustration are greatly exaggerated. for the purpose of clarity. 



(1. You will find an illustration on this page, with 
explanatory caption, answering your question con- 
cerning lunar and solar tides and how they are 
caused. 

2. Magnets have what we call two “poles,” north 
and south. Like polqs, that is, two norths or two 
souths, repel each other, while unlike poles, one^ north 
and one south, attract each other. Magnetism ia still 
a scientific mystery, although we can understand many 
things that are accomplished by it and observe th« 
phenomena. When we put two magnets together, they 
must pull in opposite directions to attract each other. 
A powerful magnet will give other pieces of steel an 
opposite pole. 

3. It is possible to raise pure lemons, oranges, grape- 
fruit, and kumquats on the same tree by grafting. 



We published the names of the satellites of the 
planets you mention in the May, 1934 issue of this 
magazine, and you will find them in any good astron- 
omy book. For Saturn Sre have Mimas, Encel«»das, 
Tethys, Dione, Rhea, Titan, Hyperion, japetus, and 
Phoebe. The moons of Uranus are Ariel, Umbriel, 
Titania, and Oberon. Neptune’s only visible moon is 
usually called Triton. 

About two hundred and twenty million stars can be 
seen with the most powerful telescopes— this includes 
all of the twenty magnitudes visible— and it has been 
estimated that around thirty billions of stars are in 
our universe. The first figure includes only those stars 
that are visible as separate bodies, and not the count- 
less billions that probably make up the nebulae,— 
EDITOR.) 




W £ are pleased to announce that oar Second Science 
Fiction Test will be published In our next Issue. 
The First Test was printed in our January. 1^3$ 
number and turned out to be a huge success. Over 
forty members were awarded their First Class Mem* 
bership. We hope that this Second Test will prove 
as much of a success as the first one. Further on in 
this department, you will find some of tiie essays 
taken from the answers to the First Test, similar to 
the ones we printed in our May number. We want 
every member of the Lbaqub who has not his First 
Class Membership to enter bis application with the 
completed test next month. 



THE TACOMA CHAPTER 

This is to announce that on February 20, 1035. Uie 
Tacoma Science Fiction Lhagub, Chapter Number 
Fifteen, was formed and organized by James L. 
Busey, the Director, and given Charter. Charter mem- 
bers include the following (member number follows 
name): Rufus G. Beall (766). George W. Rolstad 
(766). Robert W. Forbing (767). Rev. Robert S. Bur- 
rill (768). E. E. Billings (769). Floyd I. BurrlU (770). 
Ray Gundlach (771). Warren S. BurriU (772). Bill 
Boudwin (778). Horace Hardgrove (774). Mary Helen 
Mee (775). Harold Pumphrey (776). Lawrence Mix 
(777). E. Walter Parcel (778), and James L. Busey 
•(807). Mr. Busey, the Director, has recently come 
4own from Alaska. All but two of the members of 
this Chapter are students at the College of Puget 
Bound, while Ray Gundlach and George W. Rolstad 
attend a business collie in Tacoma. 

The members have many definite plans already 
laid out for their Chapter, notably among wh ich 
are: (1) Agitation for membership in the SoiHNCB 
Fiction League about the college. (2) Publication of 
letters in the Tacoma newspapers furthering the 
cause of science-fiction. (8) A few house parties, 
outings, theater parties, etc., to make the Tacoma 
‘Chapter particularly desirable. (4) Monthly meetings 
Beld at such times as to attract attention, such as at 
full moon, etc. (6) Initiations for members of the 
Chapter. The large house in which meetings will be 
held is particularly adaptable for such activity. They 
plan to work up initiation practices which will be 
particularly adapted to scienoe-fiction. In these initia- 
tions. they plan to follow League rules to the letter. 
They shall not be compulsory, but such red-blooded, 
enthusiastic college students as they plan to obtain 
will be only too glad to take part in such activities. 
(6) They also invite everyone in Tacoma who is a 
member of the League to join the Chapter, They feel 
that big times are in store for their members, not 
•only in the intensive research In science-fiction which 
they plan to carry on, but also in the entertainments 
they will sponsor. They plan to make research into 
science-fiction sources in the libraries of Tacoma and 
Se:;ttle. and will hold polls and discussions, concern- 
ing the best types of science-fiction. Authors and 
magazines will be discussed and compared. 

Mr. Busey will remain the Director of the Chapter 
although a different Chairman will preside at each 
meeting, in order that every member may play a 
iarge part in the activities. When their membership 
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is sufficiently large, they plan to move their meeting 
place to the college reception rooms. 

All of our Tacoma members who would like to 
join this ambitious Chapter should address: James 
L. Busey, Director, Taooua Science Fiction Lbagus^ 
3613 Sixth Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 



THE BROOKLYN CHAPTER 

Chapter Number One held its fourth meeting on 
February 20, 1935, from nine to eleven p.m. at the 
home of the Director. After the roU-call, the minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and the visitors 
introduced. It was announced that a new Assistant 
Director would be elected at the next meeting, and 
that the proposed East New York Chapter would be 
organized after the seventh meeting, and would 
be subsidiary to the Brooklyn Chapter and known 
as Chapter la. Headquarters has approved of this. 

The membership card announced by the Director 
in this department for last month was adopted and 
agreed that they should be sold to other Chapters 
and the proceeds to go to the treasury. There are as 
yet no results from the assignments given at the last 
meeting. The remainder of the meeting was taken 
up with discussion of the stori^ of the current scienoe- 
fictioD magazines. 

Brooklyn members of the League who would like 
to join this Chapter write to: George Gordon Clark, 
Director. Brooklyn Soibncb Fiction LbaquB; 8709 
Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



THE LEWISTON CHAPTER 

Chapter Number Two held a meeting on February 
6, 1986. It was brought to order by the Director. Stuart 
Ayers, who gave an introductory speech for the 
benefit of those of the Chapter who had not read 
very much science-fiction or did not know much about 
the Lbaoub. 

Steven Pollard, a new member, gave a speech con- 
cerning science-fiction and other closely connected sub- 
jecte. All of the members were present but one, 
B^ty Snyder, who joined recently. After a very In* 
teresting get-together, the meeting was adjourned. 

Members in or around Lewiston should join this 
Chapter. Address : Dwight Edwards, Secretary, LBrvviS- 
TON SciBNCB Fiction League, 218 Eleventh Ave„ 
Lewiston, Ida. 
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THE JERSEY CITY CHAPTER 

Chapter Number Eight has postponed its first 
meeting under Charter once again to March twenty- 
first. These postponements are due to the fact that 
several of the members have found themselves unable 
to attend at the Director’s previous attempts to hold 
Meeting Num^r One. It is hoped that all members 
will be present at the March 21st gathering. 

The Director invites all members of the Lbagub 
living in or near Jersey City, Hoboken, and Newark 
to join his Chapter. Address: Theodore Lutwiniak, 
Director, Jersey City Scibncb Fiction League, 172 
Favonia Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 



THE CHICAGO CHAPTER 

Chapter Number Fourteen held its first official 
meeting in a conference room at Burton Court, resi- 
dence hall of the University of Chicago, on Friday, 
February 16, 1966 from 7:30 to 10:00 p.m. This meet- 
ing was held for general organization. Officers were 
decided upon as follows : Director, William H. Dellen- 
back ; Assistant Director, Allen Kline ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harry Boosel ; and Librarian, Paul Mc- 
Dermott. An executive meeting was called for Feb- 
ruary 26th at the home of the Assistant Director to 
draw up a set of by-laws as a constitution. 

Plans for the future, notably thwe pertaining to 
science-fiction movies and the obtaining of new mem- 
bers for the Chicago SFL and plans for the next 
meeting were discussed. All fifteen present gave their 
permission to the Director to send their names to 
E. C. Reynolds, petitioning for science-fiction movies. 

Members of the League in general will note that 
the Chicago members include two Executive Directors 
of Headquarters, two well-known authors of science- 
fiction and the son of another, prominent artist for 
Weird Tales magazine, and one of the country’s two 
most active fans. 

We do not have to urge our Chicago members to 
join this Chapter of celebrities. Simply write in your 
application to the Director, William H. Dellenback, 
782 Burton Court, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 



OTHER CHARTERED CHAPTERS 

We want every member to join some Chapter— 
either one of those in the above paragraphs, in this 
list, or under the “Proposed Chapter” heading. 

Erie Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Three: Jack Schaller, Director, 824 E. Fifth St., Erie, 
Pa. 

Los Angeles Science Fiction League, Chapter 
Number Four; E. C. Reynolds, Director, 8285^ Des- 
canso Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monticello Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Five; WlDiam Rothleder, Director, P. O. Box 668, 
Monticello, N. Y. 

Mayfield Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Six ; John Tomezyk, Director, 687 May St., Box 272, 
Mayfield, Pa. 

Lebanon Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Seven ; LeRoy Christian Bashore, Director, 310 N. 
Seventh St., Lebanon, Pa. 

Lincoln Sctbncb Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Nine; P. H. Thomson, Director, 6347 Lexington Ave., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

New York Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Ten ; William S. Sykora, Director, 81-61 41st St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Science Fiction League, Chapter 
Number Eleven ; Milton A. Rothman, Director, 2600 
N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oakland Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Twelve; Robert F. Keith, Director, 771 Fifty- 
fourth St., Oakland, Calif. 

Elizabeth Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Thirteen; Alfred Friedlander, Director, 448 Jersey 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 



CO-OPERATION WANTED 

The Directors of Chapters of the League in Jersey 
City, Lebanon, Bronx, and Chicago have written to us 
recently asking Headquarters to make special notice 
in this department that many members in these 
cities have not been giving their local Directors the 
proper co-operation. If you are a member of one 
of these Chapters, or any other, for that matter, 
do not fail to co-operate with your local Director and 
attend meetings ; if you are not yet a member of a 
Chapter, join one at once. 



ANOTHER VETOED CHAPTER 

“Many members of the Science Fiction League can- 
not organize Chapters or become members of Chap- 
ters because they live in small communities and there 
are few, if any, science-fiction fans in such small 
places,” writes Theodore Lutwiniak, Director of our 
Jersey City Chapter. “I would like to offer a sugges- 
tion which 1 trust wiU meet the approval of SFL 
Headquarters. 

“Why not have a National or International Chap- 
ter of the League? — a Chapter that can be joined 
by all persons living in small localities? Such a Chap- 
ter will prove to be of great advantage both to Head- 
quarters and to certain members. In the first place, it 
will diminate the disadvantage of having members 
of the League who are not members of some Chapter, 
and in the second place, it will be just what some 
members have been looking for. I am sure that every 
member wants to join a Chapter, yet a great majority 
of these members cannot for reasons explained in the 
preceding paragraph. It can readily be seen, there- 
fore, that the organizing of the National or Inter- 
national Chapter has every chance of being success- 
ful. 

“The National or International Chapter can hold 
meetings via mail (this will complicate matters at 
first, but after the Chapter has b^n organized and 
officers have been elected, things will progress smoothly 
enough ) . 

“Of course, my idea can be improved upon ; • * • 
I have just offered it for the members' considera- 
tion. I trust that someone will take upon himself the 
task of organizing such a Chapter .... the effort 
alone will be worth it. If I were free to organize 
the Chapter, 1 would not hesitate in doing so, but I 
am already a Director. I am always willing to co- 
operate, however, and will be glad to help organize 
the National or International Chapter of the Science 
Fiction League.” 

We have explained several times before in these 
columns — you will find the latest in last month’s de- 
partment under the caption “A Vetoed Chapter”— 
that there could be no purpose, as far as we can see, 
in a correspondence Chapter of^ the League. The 
sole purpose of having Chapters is for the members 
to be able to come into personal contact with each 
other. Anything that can be done by correspondence 
does not need a Chapter. Such a Chapter would but 
segregate the League into two sections which might 
even start competing with each other 1 We do not 
say that members who cannot join local Chapters are 
undesirable — even if they were, a correspondence 
Chapter would not help the situation any. We are 
sorry that we cannot see any merits in your Idea, 
but thank you for it just the same. 



THE PROPOSED DARIEN CHAPTER 

Robert W. Lowndes, the volunteer Director of our 
proposed Darien (Conn.) Chapter, has written us 
concerning the organization of his local group. 

“Apropos my proposed Directorship of a local 
Chapter, a thought has come to me; Darien is not 
an especially large place, nor are there many here 
who buy science-fiction ro^azines. The local news- 
stands get one or two copies each month, and they 
usually languish there, in spite of my missionary work, 
unless I buy them myself. 

“However, Stamford and New Canaan, which are 
nearby, are much larger places, and while I do not 
know about their sales, I do know that they get a 
goodly quantity of science-fiction magazines. There 
may be a number of readers there who would be 
interested in joining a local Chapter, though not, 
perhaps, a Darien one. People who live in cities are 
liable to be just a little snooty about small towns. 

I’m asking you, in an early issue of Wonder 
Stories, to make some sort of special paragraph 
inviting all science-fiction readers in Stamford and 
New Canaan, as well as Darien, to write to me. 
My interest is in forming a local Chapter of the 
Science Fiction League, not just putting Darien on 
the Headquarters map. It makes no difference to me 
what city or town in this vicinity holds the Chapter 
title. 

“A couple of suggestions: 

“1. Since you are having various degrees of mem- 
bership in the League, why not list members on their 
standing? For example, John Dow joins the League, 
becoming member Number 976. He passes the Science 
Fiction Test, making him First Class Member Num- 
ber 268 ; then, being ambitious, he writes several 
articles and stories which are accepted, and becomes 
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Ace Member Number 25. A little distinction like this 
would make new members all the more easrer to ac> 
quire their spurs. 

**2. How about havinir rings made with the SFL 
emblem? A member of the better half of creation 
recently wrote in, bewailing the fact that the only 
real emblem you have^lapel buttons — are useless 
to her. Now rings would be suitable to all who could 
afford them, and could be worn on all occasions, 
while the use of a button is more or less restricted, 
and not nearly as conspicuous.** 

We are glad to bring your notice to the attention 
of our other Connecticut members who live near 
Darien. We are sure that they will eventually write 
to you and join your Chapter. If you And, for instance, 
that most of your members live in Stamford, the 
Chapter can be Chartered as the Stamford Chapter — 
unless the members are satisAed to leave the original 
title. 

We already have the First Class and Ace Member 
distinctions you mention, but we see no use in 
changing the members* number. That would be con- 
fusing. The member number designates when the 
member joined the Chapter and should always re- 
main the same. 

There is not very much demand for SFL rings, 
but, of course, we shall have them made as soon as 
we receive a sufficient number of requeste for them. 



PROPOSED CHAPTERS 

Here is this month’s^ list of volunteers for the 
directorship of local Chapters of the Lbagitb: 

Akron Sciitncb Fiction Lbagub (Proposed). Arch 
J. Kinzel, 708 Sunnyside Ave., Akron, O. 

Abk Valley Science Fiction League (Propoeed). 
Lewis F. Torrance, 802 College Ave., WinAdd, Kan. 

Austin Science Fiction League (Proposed). D. R. 
Welch, Box 96, Austin, Tex. 

Bakersfield Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Robert E. Booth, Rt. €, Box 158, BakersAeld, Calif. 

Baltimore Scibncb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Robert A. Ward, 544 E. 88th St., Baltimore. Md. 

Belleville Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Corwin Stlckney, Jr.. 28 Dawson St., Belleville. N. J. 

Belmont Science Fiction League (Proposed). G. 
L. Bedford, Jr., 42 Harvard Rd., Bdmont, Mass. 

Bessbmgs Science Fiction League (Proposed), 
Craig Davis. 1705 Third Ave., Bessemer, Ala. 

Bio Horn Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
L. M. Jensen, Box 612, Lovell. Wyo. 

Boston Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Philip W. Faden, 808 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bronx Science Fiction League (Proposed). Julius 
Morris, 1416 Groes Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Buffalo Science Fiction League (Proposed). Leo 
Rogers, 616 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo. N. Y. 

Caldwell SasNCB Fiction League (Proposed). 
Paul Freehefer. 1901 Cleveland Blvd., Caldwell, Ida. 

Cape Town Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
H. Ed. Garsten, “Vrede,** Stanley Rd., Claremont, 
Cape Town, South Africa. 

Cleveland Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Clarence J. Wilhelm, 7102 Linwood Ave.. Cleve~ 
land, O. 

Corn Belt Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Bob Tucker, 210 E. Grove St., Bloomington. 111. 

Danvillb Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Robert H. Anglin, 262 Jefferson Ave., Danville, Va. 

Darien Science Fiction League (Proposed). Robert 
W. Lowndes, Box 182, Darien, Conn. 

Denver Science Fiction League (Proposed). Olon 
F. Wiggins, 2418 Stout St., Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Vernon H. Jones, 1806 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

East New York Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Harold W. Kirshe^lit, 928 New Lots Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

East St. Louis Science Ficttion League (Pro- 
posed). Day Gee, 1513 Broadway, £. St. Louis, HI. 

Far Rockaway Science Fiction League (Pro* 
posed). A. M. Lilienfeld. 2119 Mott Ave., Far ^ck* 
away. N. Y. 

Flint Science Fiction League (Proposed). Cari 
E. Woolwed, 2628 Gibson, Flint, Mich. 

Houston Sciencb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Allen R. CharpeQtier, 4541 Rusk Ave., Houston. T«r. 



Hull Science Fiction League (Proposed). Ray- 
mond A. Cass, 7 Hinderwell St., Princes Ave., Hull, 
Yorkshire, England. 

Indianapolis Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Henry Hasse, 1286 Wade St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Johnson City Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Thos. S. Gardner, 204 W. Xiocust St.. Johnson Ci^» 
Tenn. 

Johnstown Scibncb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Hilton R. Bowman, 248 Vine St., Johnstown, Fenna. 

Lawrence Scibncb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Joseph Hatch, 884 Maiden Lane. Lawrence, Kan. 

Leicester Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Maurice K. Hanson, c/o Mrs. Brice, Main Road, Nar- 
borough, Leicester, England. 

Liverpool Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Leslie F. Johnson, 46 Mill Lane, Old Swan, Liverpool 
18, England. 

London Scibncb Fiction League (Proposed). Herb- 
ert Street, 9 Portland St., Walworth, London, Eng- 
land. 

Mancblona Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Arthur Green, Mazmelona. Mich. 

MawAUKBB Scibncb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Raymond A. Palmer, 1406 W. Washington St.. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Alden £. Stafford. 200-228 Civic Arts Bldg., 305 S. 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Moline Scibncb Fiction Lbaqub (Proposed). Carl 
B. Canterbury, 1527 Eleventh Ave., Moline. Hi. 

Oahu Science Fiction League (Proposed). Bir- 
ney Montcalm, Army and Navy Y.M.C.A., Honolulu, 
T. H. 

Philippinb Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
J. R. Ayco, Bacolod, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. 

Quincy Scibncb Fiction Lbaqub (Proposed). Ar- 
thur L. Widner, Jr., 19 Germain Ave., Quincy, Maas. 

Rockdale Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Alvin Earl Perry. Box 265, Rockdale, Tex. 

Sacramento Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Arthur Jones, Jr., 2717 Santa Clara Way. 
Sacramento, Gal. 

San Francisco Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). James McGreery, 8561 Pierce St., San Fran* 
cisco, Calif. 

Ssattlb Scibncb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Harold Taves, 1607 E. 172nd St., Seattle, Wash. 

Southall Science Fiction Leagub (Proposed). G. 
Moses, 224 Allenby Rd., Southall, Middlesex, England. 

Springfield (Mo.) Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Donald V. AUgeier, 707 E. Madison, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Staten Island Science Fiction Lbaqub (Pro- 
posed). Rudolph Gentscfa, 50 Holly St., Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island. N. Y. 

St. Louis Science Fiction Lbaoub (Proposed). 
Harold Rice, 4129 Washington Blvd., St. Louis. Mo. 

Shanghai Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
A. V. Bleiden, 208 Avenue du Roi Albert. ShanghtU, 
China. 

Sydney Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
William E. Hewitt, Box 284, Haymarket P. O.. Syd- 
ney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Washington Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
T. J. Mead, 1819 G St., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

Wichita Scibncb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Lionel Dilbeck, 1884 Gold St., Wichita, Kan. 

When a reader would like to become a part of any 
Chapter, he must first join the parent body, then send 
in his name and address to the Director (the one 
who wishes to form the Chapter he wants to join). 
Such person should live In the district in which Ibe 
Chapter is located so that he can attend meetings. 

If you wish to form a Chapter, let us know, and 
we will publish the fact. When you have a number 
of names on your list of those who want to join the 
local Chapter (three will be enough to start a Chapter 
— after which securing new members will be an easy 
matter) send the list to us and, providing all the 
nam^ are entered as members at Headquarters, the 
local Chapter will be declared. Do not apply to start 
a Chapter in any city mentioned already in these 
lists. One Chapter in each city (except Greater New 
York) will be enough to start with. Later on. more 
will be organized when demand warrants it. 
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We will give your Chapter an official name and 
number. From then on, the name and address of your 
Chapt^ will be printed in every issue of Wondbr 
SroBiBS, so that those who become members of the 
ScxBNCB Fiction Lbaoub from time to time, who live 
in your neighborhood, may join, increasing the sise 
of the Chapter. Dues or fees of any kind may be 
charged wilhin local Chapters, in order to carry on 
special activities, only upon tiie agreement of all 
the meml^rs. Those members who do not wish to 
contribute, will not be expelled from either the Chap* 
ter or the Lbagub by not doing so. In other words, 
ail contributions must be voluntary, though a specific 
amount may be decided upon. This will be done only 
within local Copters — there will be no dues or fees 
any kind conducted by the Lbaoub Headquarters. 
Treasuries accumulated by this method may be used 
to issue pamphlets, hire halls or lecture rooms, or 
any other reasonable thing that the Director and local 
members see fit to use it for. This also includes out- 
ings, parties, The Director or his appointee will 
be the presiding officer at each meeting. Assistant 
Director, S^retary, and Treasurer may also be elected 
by the local members. However, accurate minutes 
must be kept, a duplicate of which will be sent to 
He^quarters direct^ after they have been approved 
at the next meeting. Important activities recorded in 
the minutes will be discussed in this department, which 
will be the voice of the Lbaoub and all its Chapters. 
Meetings may be held at any frequency, everything 
to be divided by the local members. All helpful sugges* 
tions made by members during any meeting will, of 
course, be recorded in the minutes and therefore prove 
of value to other Chapters. There is to be no competi> 
tion between Chapters — they are to co-operate, and 
perhaps, after a while, we will have a grand conven- 
tion somewhere with delegates from the various Chap- 
ters. Would you like to be a Director of a local Chapter 
of the Lbaoub? There will be very little responsibility 
on your part, and it is not hard to find a meeting place. 
If you can't start off with a lecture room or hall, 
or one of the members’ homes, then you can meet in 
the nearest public park until the Chapter is larger 
and can afford something better. 



THE SCIENCE FICTION TEST 

We give you here five more essays taken from the 
answers to the First Science Fiction Test which was 
offered in our number for last January. We pr^ented 
five in the last issue from the papers of David A. Kyle, 
Julius Schwartz, Robert W. liOwndes, Jack Schaller, 
and Raymond A. Palmer, and in the next issue you 
will find the Second Science Fiction Teat for other 
members who would like to be awarded their First 
Class Membership. 

Part Five, Section One, (‘^Why I Read Science 
Fiction*') by Morris Miller: 

**The romantic and fascinating have always ap- 
pealed to me. Even years before I was introduced to 
science-fiction by one already well versed in it, per- 
haps five years ago, I used to gather a handful of 
interested boys on the block after supper time, and 
after we would consort ourselves somewhere, eith^ 
in a poorly lit hall, or on ^e curb next to a very 
familiar pole, or in some secluded nook, I would half- 
whisper almost uninterruptedly an imaginative tale 
which kept them intensely engrossed throughout, and 
which produced at least one ghoulish nightmare in 
the boys. First I had them select the type of story 
they would like to hear, such as a ghost story, or 
a scientific adventure, or a murder mystery, and 
then, without having had any forethought of what 
to relate, wove the plot as I went along. And usually 
the boys would stand up at the end of the story, 
stretch their young limbs and say that it was *even 
better than the others.* 

^'Science, most of it, is fascinating, especially 
astronomy; combined with romantic adventures far- 
reaching in scope, what more can a soul crave? 

'‘Little of the science of the first stories I read did 
I understand, but with my two-fold craving, science 
and romance, I found science-fiction a most highly 
valued source of knowledge and entertainment. 

“Again there is variety. How much of it I crave 
only God above knows I And as for a source of 
variety in fiction, science-fiction holds the title with- 
out the shadow of a doubt!” 

Part Six, Section One, (“My Favorite Science Fic- 
tion Author**) by G. L. Bedford. Jr.: 

“My favorite science-fiction author is wiUiout a 
doubt Clark Ashton Smith. Although of late he has 
been 'writing weird stories and the fact that he baa 
written more weird stories than he has science-fiction 



does not deter me from saying that he is one of the 
best science-flctioB authors alive today. He told me 
that he liked to write weird stories better, so you 
can see that if he ever devoted his entire energy to 
the writing of science-fiction stories he would be far 
ahead of me so-called leaders of science-fiction today, 
(^rk Ashton Smith has a wonderful vocabulary and 
knows how to use it. It is always worth the price of 
the magazine to read one of his rich, fascinating 
stories.” 

Part Six, Section Two, (“My Favorite Science Fic- 
tion Story”) by Milton A. Rothman: 

“My favorite story is ‘Invaders from the Infinite,’ 
mostly because of the same reasons that cause John 
W. Campbell, Jr. to be my favorite author. The 
science is logically thought out. every little detail 
is included, the style is brilliant, nothing is con- 
sidered impossible to the characters, and best of 
the story flaunts none of the. scientific theories which 
are considered to be true today. What other story has 
such novel and powerful method of propulsion, such 
titanic weapons, such boundless floods control of 
energy? There are none, of course, and that is what 
makes ‘Invaders from the Infinite* my favorite science- 
fiction story.** 

Fart Six, Section Three, (“My Favorite Science 
Fiction Magazine”) by Robert H. Anglin: 

“Every month I buy ‘all three* of the science- 
fiction magazines. I read eversrthing, from the edi- 
torials to the readers’ departments. 

“I am a practical person, and all my money is 
hard-earned. 1 know the value of my money and how 
much I get from each of the science-fiction maga- 
zines I buy. If I had only the price of one science- 
fiction magazine each month, I would pick Wondbb 
Stchubs. 

“Why? 

“In the first place, only the beet stories by the 
beet science-fiction authors are printed. This Is easily 
seen by watching the names and comparing the 
stories. 

“The editorial staff is a guarantee that we will 
have accurate science. Science in science-fiction should 
be subordinate, but it should be accurate. We get 
accurate science in Wonder Stobibs. 

“Last, we, the readers, are given a far greater 
chance of expression than in any other magazine. 
WoNoes Stories has taken the initiative and has 
given us the Scibncb Fiction Lbaoub which I be- 
lieve is destined to become a power In the realm 
of science-fiction. 

“What other magazine gives us that much for oar 
money ?” 

Part Six, Section Four, (“The Future of Science 
Fiction”) ^ Philip W. Paden : 

“Science-fiction has a very promiaing future. Most 
of its readers are eager to spread the news of its 
unusual stories. The best thing of science-fiction is 
that it gives science in an easy form for everyone to 
get. More p^ple will want to know about new things 
discovered in science and the younger generation 
especially. In science-fiction they will find science and 
its newest discoveries in an easy way. In the small 
part of Boston where I live, I have been surprised 
at the number of people who either had read science- 
fiction once or were reading it now. I can see a bril- 
liant future ahead for science-fiction.** 



“THE BROOKLYN REPORTER” 

The first Independent publication put out by one 
of the Chapters of the Scibncs Fiction Lbaoub has at 
last made its appearance! It is called “The Brooklyn 
Reporter,*' and is published by George Gordon Clark, 
the Director of Chapter Number One. Brooklyn 
SciBNCB Fiction Lbaoub, in the interest of the Chap- 
ter, the Lbaoub, and science-fiction in general. The 
first issue was distributed to members of the Brooklyn 
Chapter and many prominent figures in science- 
ficti^. It is composed of ten mimeographed pages, 
with a eeleatial illustration on the cover, and the 
date of publication is February 25, 1985. 

The contents of the first issue are composed al- 
most entirely by Mr. Clark, although future numbers 
will have material from other members of the Chap- 
ter and science-fiction celebrities. 

Number One starts off vrith an editorial on Kienoe- 
fiction, followed by a biography of Hugo Gemsback, 
Secretary of the Lbaoub. Then we find a pi^e of 
short news tid-bits about things being done in the 
world today of interest to science-fiction fans, after 
which is list of the first eight Chaptera of the 
League with their Directors* names and addresses 
and an appeal to other members to join some Cbap-_ 
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ter. A note at the foot of pace four aaks for a prac- 
tical scheme for celebrating; the tenth anniversary 
of magazine science-fiction next year. Page five in- 
cludes ratings of current science-fiction magazines 
and their stories, and then we find a page of sciexme- 
fiction jokes. The balance of the issue presents some 
hints for science-fiction collectors, and the announce- 
ment that three regular departments for the fans 
will be included in future issues : '‘Open Letters** 
from readers, “Service Department” which will pro- 
vide information on science-fiction to anyone, and 
“Memories,” a walling department where readers 
will cry over the degenerations of certain autlMra 
or magazines, or something. 

We wish to compliment Mr. Clark for his brave 
effort and hope that bis little magasette will increase 
in circulation and always be the leading Chapter 
publication. Mr. Clark is the first member of the 
League; he organized the first Chapter, and now he 
is publishing the first Chapter organ — truly a pioneer 1 
Members of the League who would like to know 
more about “The Brooklyn Reporter” and its plans 
for the future may inquire of George Gordon Clark, 
8709 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN SUGGESTED 

LeRoy Christian Bashore, one of our most active 
members and the new Director of our Lebanon Chap- 
ter, brings a new suggestion to the fore: 

“You should have, in the Science Fiction League 
department of Wonder Stories, a Contributors’ Col- 
umn, or similar, for the SFL members. Many ar- 
ticles. dealing only on science-fiction and science, or 
pertaining closely to such, would be sent to this 
column monthly by members. You would choose 
two of the best written articles and publish them 
under the Contributors* Column. Each member send- 
ing in an article must be the writer or author of bis 
article. Of course, they may take ideas and helpful 
facts from magazines end newspapers. By baWng 
such a column, it would both test the talent of the 
members and would interest other scienoe-dction fans 
to join the SFL. 

“Don’t you believe this would prove to be a worthy 
column 7 It would but take little space and would 
be of great interest. I recommend such a column.” 

We only wish that Mr. Bashore’s latest suggestion 
were practical- enough for ua to use. for it certainly 
has its merits. However, there is a limit to the space 
available for this department, and we are already 
having trouble placing the month’s news of the 
Loagus and its Chapters within eight or less pages. 
Such a Contributor’s Column would be out of plaoe 
in this department also. Fantasy Afopoetne publishes 
articles of interest to science-fiction fans and is, 
in fact, the only fan magazine for science-fiction 
readers. Members who would like to read articles on 
science and Bcienoe-fictkm other than we use may 
write to the editors of this little magrazine at 87-86 
162nd St., Jamaica. L. L, N. Y., for details. 



“KNIGHTS OF SCIENCE FICTION” 

“Here is my suggestion for another degree or 
award that I think would certainly not be out ^ of 
place in an organisation such as the League is.** 
writes Charles H. Deems. Member Number 747 from 
Hill Top. Arkansas, “l^is new degree could very 
appropriately be called ‘Knight of Science Fiction' 
award. 

“The member who aspires to win the K.O.S.F. 
would not necessarily have to be a member of a 
Chapter, due to the fact that many members live 
on farms in the country, or in isolated districts, where 
it would be impossible for a Chapter to survive or 
be organized : these members also live so far from a 
large city that it would be absurd to expect them 
to attend any meetings. (I live one hundred and 
fifty miles from the nearest Chapter to me.) 

“So, for these reasons, any member of the SFL 
except Directors, treasurers, and secretaries, could 
gain the K.O.S.F. degree. The above mentioned have 
enough duties as it is. 

“Following are my suggestions for attaining tills 
degree. 

“1. The member would have to visit three Chapters 
of the S.F.L., each Chapter being in a different 
state. This can easily be likened to tiie pilgrimage 
taken by the Holy Knights, or crusaders, in pre- 
Bible days. 

“2. At each Chapter the member must attend three 
meetings of that Chapter. At each meeting, he or 



she gives a talk on some branch of scienoe. each 
talk being different. Two talks could be on scienoe 
and one on science-fiction or vice versa. That’s the 
best idea. 

“After the member has attended the three meet- 
ings and given his talks, the Director writes to 
Headquarters a letter stating that, 'Mr. John Doe (or 
Mary Doe. as the case may be) has attended three 
meetings of my Chapter (name, city, state) and has 
given the necessary three talks, which were very 
Interesting : they were as follows, In order : 1. Science- 
fiction. 2. Geology. 8. Physiology, etc. etc.* 

“The letter is signed by the member as well as 
the Director. The second Director does the same. The 
third Director writes to Headquarters also recom- 
mending or condemning the m^nber, for or against 
the awarding of the K.O.8.P. degree to John Doe. 
depending on the way the other two Directors* letters 
read. This is just a matter of form though, because 
the member who goes through ail this surely needs 
a medal and special certificate, which oould be 
awarded free of charge. The member could combine 
his pilgrimage with his vacation ; there’s no set 
time for oompleting this march. 

“Well, I’ve given the League my suggestions ; of 
course, tiiey will have to be revised, though. But 
if they are carried through, may I hereby ask for 
permission to call myself an Active Member?” 

We are sure that not enough of our members could 
find the time or money or feel it worth being a 
K.O.S.F. enough to go to the trouble of acting upon 
your suggestion. Indeed, it would be an exceptional 
member who could do so. Perhaps someday the 
SoiBNCB Fiction League will be a really great and 
powerful organization on an equal with the other 
world-wide fraternities, with many thousands of mem- 
bers, and such a scheme as yours would find response 
from many — but right at present we are sure that 
it is very impractical. We want to thank you, how- 
ever, for your kind intentions in giving us this idea 
and hope that your next one will find a ready ac- 
ceptance. 



SCIENCE FICTION MOVIES 

We want everyone, whether you are a member of 
the League at present or not, to write immediately 
to B. C. Reynolds, if you have not already done so. 
Member Number 816, at 8235^ Descanso Dr.. Lee 
Angeles, Calif., telling him that you will be eager to 
attend any science-nctlon movies that are to be 
made by the Hollywood producers. You might also 
tell him which stories you think would make the 
best pictures. When Mr. Reynolds gets a list of about 
ten thousand names, he will present them to the 
film magnates to show that there is a big demand 
for fantastic pictures. 

We want to make a special appeal to the Directors 
of local Chapters. Get all of your members to sign 
the petitions and send them to Mr. Reynolds. Two of 
our Chapter Directors have already done this. Co- 
operate with Mr. Reynolds. 

Roy Test. Jr. has sent in a list to Mr. Reynolds 
recently containing seventeen petitions. He has also 
suggested that we print Uanks for these movie peti- 
tions similar to those we used in 1931 and 1932. That, 
however, would take up too much spaoe In this de- 
partment. 



NOTICE TO DIRECTORS 

We want to call to the attention of volunteer Chap- 
ter Directors the fact that it does not take a great 
many members to form a local (jhapter. Because we 
believe that it is relatively easy to secure new mem- 
bers after the Chapter is formed, we will autiiorize 
a Chapter with only three members to start. If you 
are a Director and only a few have written to you, 
offering to join srour Chapter, send us the list now 
and we will declare the existence of your Chapter, 
or you can secure a list of members in your locality 
from Headquarters, and solicit each one, either by 
mail or personal call. This will eventually bind 
together ^ the lovers of science-fletion In your 
neighborhood into one group. Why work alone? Get 
together ! Remember, three members are enough to 
start a Chapter, and you will find it much easier 
to secure new members after the Chapter is organized. 
Many of these “three-m^nbers-to-start” Chapters 
have already secured many new names, if not cdl of 
them, and we intend to publish a list of all (jhaxH 
ters with a complete list of their members once each 
year. The first list of this kind will appear in our 
August issue, as of our first birthday, March 29. 1985. 
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BOOK DISCOUNTS 

Several members have written in askingr how they 
can secure the discounts on science-fiction books that 
we said publishers will allow, when the Lbaqui was 
formed. All you have to do to get these ducounts is 
write to the book publlsber, ordering the book (which 
must be science-nction) and ask for the discount 
which you are entitled to as a member of the Lbaoub. 
Most publishers will heed your request. 

YOUR CERTIFICATE 

To date, several members have not claimed 
their certificates, although their applications have 
been received and approved. The certificate Is given 
free to all those who find it possible to call at Head- 
quarters for it. Howev^, when it has to be malie^ 
a mailing and handling cost of fifteen cents is 
charged. We urge you to send in your fifteen cents if 
you cannot call for your certificate. You will find it 
necessary to have a certificate in order to enter any 
Chapter, and for other times when identification is 
necessary. 

PAMPHLET OF INFORMATION 

We have prepared a four-page leaflet adopted from 
our editorial in the May. 1984 issue of Wondbr Stobib, 
which outlines the rules and purposes of the LbajQUB, 
with an application. These will be provided free of 
charge to those who wish to join and have not already 
done so. or to members who want to convert others. 
Please send a stamp to cover mailing cost. 

CORRESPONDENTS 

All members are free to enter their names upon 
this list, telling just who they would like to write to 
(ages and sex), where they should live, and perhaps 
what they should be interested in. 

This correspondence list is for members of the 
SciBKCB Fiction Lbaqub and those entered are warned 
against questionable letters they may receive from 
outsiders. If your entry does xM>t bring the results you 
desire, make your next one take in a wider field, 
either in ages, locality, or hobbies. By notifying 
Headquarters when the issue appears containing 
your name, you may have it repeated the second 
month following, and by doing this every two months, 
have the entry six times per year. However, you 
will probably not wish to do this, for you are likely 
to secure all the correspondents you d^ire with the 
first insertion. 

Raymond A. Cass, 7 Hinderwell St., Princes Ave«, 
Hull. Yorkshire. England, Member No. M4, wishes 



to correspond with members interested In astroDOiay 
b^ween the ages of thirteen and sixteen. 

Wallace J. d. Osland, 26 Union St.. Paddington, 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, Member No. 782. would 
like to write to members of both sexes, between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-two. who are interested 
in astronomy. Location unlimited. 

Theodore Lutwlniak, 172 Pavonia Ave., Jersey Ci^« 
N. J., Member No. 26. wishes to hear from other men^ 
bers who reside outside of the United States. This 
invitation includes both Iwys and girte. No age 
limit. Theodore is 18^ years old aivl will write in- 
teresting letters on any subject. 

RusseH Eddy. 886 Willow St.. Lcckport. N. Y. 
Member No. 266, would like to write to anyone in- 
terested in the collecting and exchanging of science- 
fiction magaainea. He has a Urge collection and 
would like to bear from anyone between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty of either sex. Location unlimited. 

Donald V. Allgeier, 707 E. Madison. Springfield, 
Ho., Member No. 400, is interested in receiving letters 
from other members of the Lbagub, no restrictions. 

WUliam S. Sykora. 81-61 41st St., Long Island 
City. N. Y., Member No. 208, would like to corres- 
pond with all Lbagub members who are interested 
In the construction of powder and liquid fuel rockets, 
and in interpUnetary traveL 

Douglas Gordon, 40 Harding St., Coburg N. 18, 
Victoria. Australia. Member No. 793, wants to hear 
from anyone seventeen or eighteen years of age in- 
ter^ted in the possrbilities of Interplanetary flight and 
existence of life on other worlds. Location un- 
limited. 

Philip Kleinman. 100 Caaenove Road, Stamford 
Hi!!, London N. 16, England, Member No. 796. is 
interest^ in microscopy and astronomy and would 
like to communicate with a boy or girl of about 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Here are a few advance suggestions of bow you 
can help the Scibkob Fiction Lbagub: 

(1) If you wish to form a local Chapter of the 
Lbagub, get a newspaper to print a notice in the 
society or club section. They will do this free of 
charge and it will aid you in securing many members. 

(2) Send to Headquarters all the suggestions that 
you believe will improve the Scisncb FionoK LaaovB 
and its activities. You may have some valuable ideas 
tl^t will greatly aid the cause of science-fiction. This 
department will appear monthly In tile magazine and 
will be used as the voice of the members and execu- 
tives. so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(8) If you are a student in high school or coUegs^ 



Application for Membership 

SCIENCE FiaiON LEAGUE 

J, THE UNDERSIGNED, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUTE. I have read the rules of the LEAGUE, and 
hereby pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regulations of the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE. Enclosed ^d fifteen cents (15c) to cover the mailing and 
handling charges for this certificate. 



Name 

Address 

City and State 

Country 

Date 

(It is important the reverse of this blank be filled out. 
No application valid withont.) 
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ti 7 to form a Chapter of the LaaouB in the building* 
with students as members. Most educational institu- 
tions allow for clubs of all sorts and would be pleased 
to harbor one more, especially one with standtfds as 
high as the Scumcb Fiction League. These school 
Chapters will be treated in Headquarters as any other 
Chapter. In order to form a Chapter of the League, 
send your name to ns with those of all other members 
who wi^ to form the Chapter and the name under 
which the Chapter will be known. We will send you 
an officially sisned certificate, confirming the existence 
of the Chapter with its number. 

(4) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 
of science-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. Stress the fact that science-fiction 
is educational and broadens the minds of the readers. 

(5) Study science-fiction carefolly and form a series 
of conclusions in your mind as to its merits and ac- 
complishments. Organize ]mur ideas so that yon can 
talk freely and convincingly to pot^tial followers on 
the subject. Be able to tell at a moment's notice just 



what it is and why yon are an enthusiastic advocate. 
This, with Suggestion Two, is very important to the 
purpose of the League. All members who are instru- 
mental in securing any special attention to the League 
will receive due acknowledgment and will find that it 
will be profitable to them to be so mentioned. 

The League has one prime purxK>se— to spread 
the worthy gospel of seienee-fiction. 'l^at is the ba^ 
of the League, and Its goal will not be reached until 
everyone knows of scienc^fiction and respects it as 
the most powerful literary force in the world. We can 
hardly hope for this for a long time to come, but 
every scheme, plan, or idea that will aid us in reach- 
ing that goal is welcome. New onee will be broached 
every month by the executives and members — will 
you do your part? We do not Mpect every member 
to have an inexhaustible reservoir of ideas, but we 
will appreciate all suggestions offer^. 

If you have not as yet Joined the League and wish 
to do so, yon will find application blanks in this 
department. 



FREE SUBSCRIPTION AND 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE ESSENTIALS 

The membership of the Science FtcnoN League is very closely approaching its one 
tbonsand member mark. Many of onr active readers have been reading this department 
for many months, taking a real interest in it, and promising themselves that they will 
join “maybe next month.” Don’t put it off any longer! As a special inducement, we 
will offer to 

MEMBER NUMBER ONE THOUSAND 

a free one year subscription to Wonder Stories (or one year extension in case 
the winner is already a subscriber), besides a free assortment of Science Fiction 
League essentials — one handsome lapel button, one hundred envelopes, one hundred 
letterheads, one hundred seals — and, of course, the certificate. The total value of these 
items and the subscription, as you will find them advertised in this magazine, is $3.60. 
And they are to go 

ABSOLUTELY^ FREE 

to Member Nmnber One Thonsand. We are getting very close to this figure, but yon 
still have a chance if yon send in yonr application before the end of this month. YOU 
may be Member Number One Thousand and receive these free gifts to give you a good 
start as a member of the SaENCE Fiction League. Join today! 



(REVERSE SIDE) 

I consider myself belonging to the following class: (Put X in correct 
square.) 

Professional 

(State which, such os doctor, lawyer, etc.) □....— — 



Business (State what business) 


□ 


Author 


□ 


Student 


□ 




□ 



Age, 



Remarks 







I N this depertmeot we shall ^bli^ eveir month 
your opinioM. After all. this is jrour magaxine 
and it is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
dioice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips 
up occasionally, it is up to you to voice your opinion. 
It makes no difference whether yoiur letter Is com- 
plimentary. critical, or whether it contains a ffood. 



old-fashioned briekbat. AH are equally wskomsii 
All of your lettezv, as much as space win allow, 
will be published here for the ben^t of alL Dne 
to the large influx of mail, no communieatloM 
to this department are answered indiridnally ha* 
less 26e in stamps, to cover time and poetag% is 
remitted. 



He’s a Poet 

Editor, WONDBR Stories : 

I have just completed the reading of your February 
number or 1 would have written sooner than this. 
Allow me to step into the limelight momentarily and 
make a few remarks. 

The fan-collaboration between Henry Hasse and 
Howard Bilbie was much better and more cleverly 
written than any story in the issue. Despite the fact 
that it appeared as only a fan letter, it was a literary 
gem of the first water! These two remarkable men 
Hasse and Bilbie have not only hit the proverbial 
nail on the head, but have driven it clear through 
the plank 1 

May I enquire why it is that you continue to 
stand this egg Bob Tucker? The SPWSSTFM! Hells 
bells, he asked for we readers to drop him a post- 
card .... I*d sooner mail him a bomb! Of all the 
utter drivel that has appeared in your mag (that 
covers a wide scope, cosmic in fact!) this fellow 
Tucker sure takes first prize. 

The big blurb ‘‘Your Dream Come True” was 
sure a nice mess! It has irritated me so much that 
Tve composed a poem: 

Crood old Uncle Hugo, 

Ain't he just a dandy? 

He Axes up his readers. 

With pages of soft-soap and candy! 

Speaking of blurbs reminds me of the one which 
appeared at the beginning of the ‘‘Hidden Colony*' 
for this month which contained a sappy remark that 
you regretted making us wait a month for the second 
installment! If I thought for one moment that your 
readers were moronic enough to anticipate such tripe 
as this is, I*d quit Science Fiction and become a 
hermit! Fred Anger, 

Member 613. SFL, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

(We are sorry that our article *‘Your Dream Come 
True’* irritated you, but if irritation inspires one 
to write poetry, we are not sorry, unless the poetry 
is going to irritate somebody. 

You take the SPWSSTFM too seriously. By now 
you should have gotten on to the style of Mr. Tucker 
and his best friend. Hoy Ping Pong. It’s all in fun, 

“The Hidden Colony” has gone over even better 
than we anticipated. — EDITOR,) 



“The Truth Gas” 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

“Oh, woe is me.** Can you imagine that? In the 
February issue of Wonder Stories the robots in 
Eando Binder’s story “The Robot Aliens” were de- 
scribed as being twelve feet high, while, horrors, 
Paul has drawn them twelve feet one millimeter tall, 
from the bottoms of their beautiful tootsies to the 
tops of their magnificently molded craniums. Speak- 
ing seriously, though, the illustration was very wdl 
done, as our honorable Art Editor Frank R. Paul’s 
usually are. 

Before you become conceited, however, I shall pro- 
ceed to toss a few well-aimed brickbats in your direc- 
tion. Here they are : 

1 — ^In the February issue there were, practically 
speaking, only three stories, as “The Fat^ Glance” 
took up but two pages, and “The Hidden Colony” is 



a continued story, and, I believe, most readers do 
not start continued stories until they have all the 
installments. 

2 — ^You are, despite the many letters you have re* 
ceived, still continuing to print, in the table of con- 
tents, all the articles, coming events, etc., as flUers. 
This, I suppose, is to make the readers think they 
are getting more for their money (which heaven 
knows is scarce enough) than they really are. 

Now that’s over, I say, as I duck behind my bomb- 
proof shield. I am tickled a delicate shade of red 
that you have, if you really have, fired Lumen Win- 
ter. His illustrations, in the vernacxUar, were lousy! 

I rate the stories in the February issue as fol- 
lows : 

1— '“The Robot Aliens** by Eando Binder. Very 
well written, surprise ending. 

2 — “The Life Detour” by David Keller, Typical 
Keller manner, werra-werra, as Tony the Italian 
would say, good. 

3 — “The Truth Gas” by Edmond Hamilton. Good, 
but for one thing. Why was it that although everyone 
else noticed the effects of the truth gas, John Daly's 
fiance and her father did not? At the conclusion of 
the story, Daly gets in the good graces of Lois and 
her chubby father again by explaining that he had 
been slightly “stewed” when he told the truths that 
shocked them so. Surely they had to breathe the same 
air as everyone else. Why, Mr. Hamilton, did it not 
affect them? 

4 — “The Fatal Glance” by Derwin Lesser. Also 
very good; more please, Mr. Lesser. 

Phillip McKebnan, 

Amateur Radio W6IYW, 
Millbrae, Calif. 

P, S. The story “The Truth Gas” was dam good, 
nevertheless. 

(Once in a while, Paul has to vary his cover il- 
lustrations slightly with the story in order to get 
the correct artistic effect. We ask our readers to 
make allowances. Many times his drawings would 
not be nearly so good if he followed the story in every 
little detail, although he does not have to vary fre- 
quently. We’re sorry about that millimeter. 

You will notice that the titles of stories on the 
contents page are now put in bolder type than the 
rest of the titles, so that the reader can tell at a 
glance just how many stories are in the issue. 

In “The Truth Gas,” young Daly’s sweetheart and 
her father were also affected by the gas, of course, 
but Daly still needed an alibi. Otherwise, they would 
know that he was talking the unwilling truth like 
everyone else, which he was, and the gas would have 
bared his real thoughts to them. By telling them that 
he was intoxicated, he made them believe that ^ 
said things that he would not believe true in his 
right mind. Get the idea? — EDITOR.) 



Improvements Wanted 

Editor, WONDEB Stories: 

The last (February) issue of Wonder Stories beats 
the corresponding numbers of your rivals by far. 
I didn’t intend to draw comparisons between the four 
science-fiction magazines, but the contrasts are glar- 
ing. Witness Paul’s powerful cover, done in darker, 
stimulating colors ; Binder’s wonderful novelette, “Tbo 
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Robot Aliens/* which remains unequalled by any of 
the other s«f magazines ; another thrilling German 
translation, **The Hidden Colony/* by Otfrid von 
Hanetein, who increases its appeal because be wrote 
H ; the clear, ink interior illustrations ; a broad letter 
department in which the editor answers each letter 
at least in part ; a scientihc editorial in place of a 
pep editorial ; the Soibncb Fiction Ljbagui news : 
and fifty other minor details. 

How you could Improve the magazine: (editor: 

*%$”•) (readers: Will they ever quit? I 

repeat. How You Could Improve the Magazine (so 
that I can use another colon, really) : 

Trim the edges, don't continue a story to the 
back, put more iUuetrations in the magazine (th^ 
don’t clutter up the magazine, if they’re Paul’s — they 
add charm — they wouldn’t take up much spac^-~ 
what did you illustrate the Quarterly so nicely and 
profusely for, then?), give us a rest by starting 
stories on the left-hand aide of the mag for once 
(why stick so sternly to tradition?)— enlarge the 
type, print W. 8. on better paper, and frame the 
cover entirely without wording. Naturally, the last 
two requests are unable to be fulfilled. But can’t 
you do something about the others? I’ve heard them 
mentioned dozens of times. No. Hundreds of times. 
Why not take notice of them? See it our way. In 
the meantime we should try and get you more read* 
ers. I’ll do my part. 

Hope you can nab a few more stories by Stanley 
G. Weinbaum. His "Martian Odyssey" and "Valley 
of Dzeams" certainly make a charming little couple 
for the book shelves. 

Like all readers, I am awaiting anxiously for 
"In Caverns Below/’ by Coblentz, It’s been a long 
time since a story by S. A. C. has appeared in W. S. 
Now wouldn’t the story be more enjoyable if it 
had even one extra illustration per installment ?— 
like the old quarterlies? 

You deal us fair in another way, editor, by divid- 
ing a novel into only three parts instead of the usual 
five or six that most magadnes delight in doing. 

Oh, well Stuart AviaiR, 

Member 60. SFL, 
Lewiston, Ida. 

(In your suggested improvements for Wonder 
Stories, you forgot to ask us to; 1. Reduce the price 
of the magazine to 3 for 6c — 2. Give away fr^ with 
each issue a gold-plated, hand-carved, platinum- 
tipped tooth-pick. However, the suggestion that the 
cover be made without any printing mightn’t be so 
bad. People might buy the magazine if only to find 
out what its name isl — EDITOR.) 



We Print the Best 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

1 have been reading Wonder Stories since you 
changed back to the small style mag — a great im- 
provement — and I would like to have my say just 
like all the other fans in "The Reader Speaks.’’ 

The best thing about W. S. is the serials — good 
stories and only run for three issues. 1 really believe 
that W. S. prints the best serials in a better way 
than any other s. f. mag. The serials I liked best 
were: "The Lunar (Consul," "Druso,’* and "The Fall 
of the Eiffel Tower" ; the worst, and that wasn’t so 
bad was "Evolution Satellite." "Dawn To Dusk'* I 
haven’t read as yet, but it looks good, being as it’s 
by your best author, Eando Binder. 

As a rule, your s^rt stories are too short and off 
the science-fiction rule, such as "The Moth Message," 
for instance. I think you could leave out all that one 
or two page stuff too and put in some longer short 
stories. 

The best stories since the November 1983 issue 
were : "Invisible Monsters," "The Literary Cork- 
screw," "The Green Cloud of Space," "The Door- 
bell,” "Adrift in the Void," "A Mariian Odyssey,” 
"The Tree of Evil," "The Tliieves from Isot,” "Valley 
of Dreams," "The Black River," "The Time Tragedy," 
"The Waterspout.” and "Sleep Scourge." The worst 
stories were ; "The Tomb from Beyond," "The In- 
quisition of 6061,” "When Reptiles Ruled.” "The Last 
Shrine," "The Man from Beyond,” "The Brain of 
All Khan,” "The (Control Drug." 

That index page is a mess, you’ll have to admit; 
something should be done to it ; I see a slight im- 
provement in the February issue, but it’ll take more 
than shading to fix that. Edilio Guanblla, 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 



P. S. I used to buy my Wonder Stories second hand, 
but no more — I am afraid to miss a copy. 

(We’ve seen so many letters stating that the maga- 
zine has greatly improved since we returned to 
small size and we’ve been saying it ourselves so 
much that we’re actually beginning to believe itl And 
why shouldn’t we? Our rising circulation is the most 
substantial proof of this. — EDITOR.) 



Against Serials 

Edtitor, Wonder Stories: 

I have just managed to get the September issue 
of Wonder Stories and I am indeed amazed at Uie 
outstanding brilliancy of Paul’s cover drawing. 1 
don’t think there is such an artist to be found any- 
where else who can design such ultra-grot^que shapes 
and macdiines. Paul is O.K. with his buildings and 
machines but leave the faces and figures to Winter 
who excells in this type. Talking about Winter draws 
my attention to his illustration for "The Tree of 
Evil" which didn’t quite appeal to me. Perhaps it 
was too crude? Saaty’s illustration for "The Living 
Galaxy” was powerful and suited well for the excel- 
lent story. Laurence Manning never fails his public I 

Laurence Manning should write more about "The 
Man who Awoke." I don’t think I’ve ever read su& 
a collection of yarns so interesting as these — and 
yet they were not too bizarre. 

I do not like serials. There is a difficulty over here 
in obtaining a regular supply of magazines and the 
intervening time between each issue is considerably 
lengthened — therefore, when you pick a story up 
again, your mind has almost forgotten the first parts 
and the story does not have that added interest. Un- 
happily, such long stories cannot be published as a 
whole until the magazine grows bigger .... and I 
cannot see that coming off just yet ! 

David H. Keller is one of your best authors! And 
I’m not the only one that thinks so. He delves into 
a character’s pei^onality and makes it live, whereas 
other authors use their actors with less feeling .... 
not all of them, of course I 

There have been quite a few translated French 
yams in Wonder Stories and none of them have 
that appeal. “The Fall of the Eiffel Tower” is the 
best yet, in my opinion, but even that .... 

"The Reader Speaks" is the first thing I look at 
and derive great entertainment from the lettem 
therein. I hope this one is included, too, it being my 
fimt to you. I see that there are har^y ever more than 
one or two English letters printed and I writhe 
mentally. 

Being a reader of Wonder Stories for years, I 
have watched its decline and ascent and am of the 
opinion that it has reached a happy medium. The 
bad stories balance the good ones (I don’t think 
I’ve come across an issue that has been perfect 
throughout) and those little skits are good. A little 
humor is always welcom^ when one’s head is 
crammed with space-oids and enslaved brains I 

The size of the mag^ is another matter. Personally, 

I preferred the large size when you used good quality 
paper, but I suppose one solitary squawk won’t get 
very far with you big, tough editors! 

Oh, yes ! I couldn’t possibly finish the letter without 
congratulations to "Martian Odyssey.” This story was 
superb and with each phrase there was a vivid mental 
picture of what was going on. Is there a sequel 
forthcoming ? 

Poetry. Is there any need of this? 

In the "Science Questions and Answers" depart- - 
ment, would it be possible to print a few pictures of 
the latest scientific gadgets ? Once I saw an illustration 
from a scientific French film .... but no more 
came. The space allotted to poetry could be used 
profitably in this manner — then again there’s the 
advertisements, mainly "sex" books, which would 
look better in another magazine. Still, they are my 
.views and they may not coincide with the managing 
director’s ! 

Anyway, I think Wonder Stories a great little 
mag and am peeved up to the eyebrows when I miss 
an issue. If it keeps on going upwards as it is now, 
it’ll soon be the best scientifiction book on the market 
— and that means it hasn’t far to go! 

Leslie A. Petts, 
Middlesex, England. 

(We doubt that Laurence Manning will continue 
his series In "The Man Who Awoke." There have 
already been several in the group, and "too much of 
a good thing . . . /* you know. 
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You will have no difficulty in securing WONOW 
Storibs in your country If you will subscribe. It will 
probably cost you a lot less than you are now paying 
for single issues and you will receive them much 
^earlier and regular. 

We editors are not so big and tough. — EDITOR.) 



An Author Speaks 

Editor, Wonder Stories; 

It is three o'clock in the morning and I would like 
-▼ery much to go to bed and dream about our mag 
with smooth e^ee, perfect stories, motion picture 
illustrations in full color, and plain ABC type with 
one word on each page ; but, I must write this letter 
now or it would never be written. Anyhow, one 
always wakes up from a dream to_ reality and prac- 
ticality, so I guess I am not losing much by the 
^elay. How many people really care about these 
items? Most of them do just to have something to 
write about, in my opinion. 

To get down to the point — I just received the March 
Issue of W. S. and, as usual, I turned to the rar 
first. There was a letter from Mr. Wollheim, bring- 
ing up an issue concerning my story, “The Sense 
Twister," just as he had told me he would. There 
was no adverse criticism about it, just the Question 
as to whether it was science-fiction or not. May the 
author put in his cent and a half about it, or can't 
he have anything more to say after it is once printed? 
All I wish to know is, if “The Sense Twister" is not 
science-fiction and presumably does not belong in a 
magazine of that type, where in the lower regions 
does it belong? It must belong in some newsstand 
magazine, of which there are hundreds of types and 
subdivisions. Which one, then ? Which of the follow- 
ing would tolerate even a bluffing doctor's theoretical 
■discussion in its pages? What type was the story? 
Detective, airplane, pirate, adventure, war, western, 
horror, weird, confession, romance, spicy, motion 
picture, humor, digest, or what have you? The only 
-one it remotely fits is the “adventure" type, but tt 
is hardly exciting enough to satisfy the readers of 
that kind of fiction. Maybe it is up to me to start a 
new magazine specializing in tales that have no 
place anywhere else. What shall I call it, “Miscel- 
^neous Manuscripts"? The magazine's slogan will 
be: “We print all the best stories that are l^t over 
and reject^ by the other magazines." I am sure I 
could make its circulation reach ten copies, as I have 
that many friends who would fe^ sorry for me. I 
noticed that there was a letter by Stuart Ayera which 
practically commended that which Mr. Wollheim 
^luestioned. All right, let’s go! 1 really want to know 
what others think about the question that has been 
brought up. Is “The Sense Twister" science-fiction? 
Just to start the argument, I say yes. 

The readers certainly help an author to understand 
reactions to his stories. The editorial p<dicy used by 
W. S. when rejecting manuscripts is a great favor 
to the writer also. When one is given the reason 
for rejections by the editor, and reasons for likes 
and dislikes by the readers, it h^ps immeasurably 
to bring about a change for the best in the author’s 
work. He knows what is wanted and go« about try' 
ing to supply this demand. Keep up the good work 
in this direction. Editor. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say that I have 
been reading science-fiction since 1926, but did not 
get around to writing until 1984. I have saved every 
copy of science-fiction that I could get my hands 
en (much to my family’s dismay). It Is surprising 
how much room it can take up. 

Oh, yes, one other thing before I sign off. Mr. 
Wollheim (will anyone else ever have one’s name 
mentk>ned so often in “Reader Speaks"?) mentioned 
the fact that the idea of reversing the sensations 
in the nerves has been used before in some other 
story. I think I recall the story, but not its title. It 
dealt only with the sensations of heat and oold, while 
the “Sense Twister" concerned every one of the 
senses. Just because someone else wrote an inter- 
planetary story U not going to keep me from trying 
my hand at one. 

When I started this letter, I had something to say. 
but I really do not know whether I have said It 
or not. This note is going to stay as it is ; I never 
did like reprints. (Broad hint.) If you cannot make 
any sense out of this, just make believe it is one 
of my stories and that will explain everything. 

W. Varick Nbvins in, 

Alfred, N. Y. 



(There is no doubt that your short story, **Tba 
Sense Twister," is science-fiction, though it was a 
^ax, and we are avoiding hoax stories as much as 
possible, except in rare cases. A hoax is not such 
a great evil in a Bhoit-short story, especially when 
it gives it a surprise ending. 

We intend to continue our method of rejecting 
manuscripts always. It is certainly better to tell an 
author, in detail, why the editor cannot use his story 
than to merely turn it back with a printed rejection 
slip that really says nothing, leaving the author 
in the air concerning the reasons why hb story did 
not “go over." He may think that he has no ability 
at all and become discouraged, when perhaps his 
material contains only minor faults or has been 
submitted to toe wrong publication. — EDITOR.) 



Another Author Speaks 

EdUor, WONOBR Stobibs: 

My congratulations to Mr. Eando Binder. Is he a 
min^reader? In the first installment of "Dawn to 
Dusk," be introduces a character named Dr. Feetus. 
Thb character speaks and behaves almost exactly 
as I would have done under the circumstances de- 
scribed. He is, in fact, a very good representation 
of myself, particularly when he stamps out and 
slams the door behind him. How did Mr. Binder 
know? Did he deduce it from my writings? Perhaps 
one day I’ll reply with a Professor Eando. 

In the January issue I was pleased to note that 
Mr. Leslie F. Stone has worked out, in “Cosmic 
Joke," an idea I hinted at in “A Visit to Venus." 
(I am not suggesting that Mr. Stone read my story 
l^fore he wrote his own. He has done what I neglected 
to do ; work the idea out to its logical conclusion. ) 

The idea, of course, is a world outbreak of ovei> 
growth owing to excessive action of human pituitary 
glands. However, if Mr. Stone will excuse me, 1 
toink he has become slightly confused between giant- 
ism and acromegaly. Giantism occurs where there 
is excessive growth, but the individual retains more 
or lees normal proportions. Acromegaly is where 
certain parts of the body grow, but others^ do not. 
Example are the production of persons with enor- 
mous hands and feet or heads. Common examples 
are where the tongue becomes so huge that the 
sufferer cannot close hU mouth, or the lower jaw 
becomes enormously long and prominent. 

Now, giantism affects children only ; acromegaly 
attacks only adults. 

Let me take a homely illustration. The last sum- 
mer produced huge numbers of queer shaped pota- 
toes. They looked, usually, as though several small 
potatoes had been stuck onto each larger one. What 
happened was this: during the drought the potatoes 
stopped growing. Then came the rains, and growth 
began again. But having stopped once, they could 
net proo<^ normally. They could only break out in 
certain plaoes, producing freaks. 

Human beings who stop growing, then start again, 
become freaks in the same way. 

1 think Prinu) Camera, the giant Italian boxer, is 
an example of both giantism and acromegaly. His 
great size shows that be was affHcted with toe former 
in his youth. His hands and feet are still more 
enormous, out of all proportion to his body. And in 
his photos, his lower jaw is long and heavy, out of 
proportion to the face. Haven’t you noticed it? It 
looto as If the idol of Italy Is suffering from mild 
acromegaly also. 

Mr. Stone makes giantism attack adults. It Is, 
however, open to him to claim that the radiations 
of his meteors affected human pituitary glands (and 
possibly other glands) in some hitherto unknown 
way. 

My thanks to all those readers who have said such 
nice things about “A Visit to Venus." I see that 
some ask for a sequeL Well, 1 am writing one. If it 
is thought good enough, it will appear in Wondbr 
Stories. 

I shall also be sending you other stories shortly. 
But the standard your magazine has been setting 
lately rather frightens me. Can I reach it? I’ll try. 

Fbstvs Pragnell, 
^uthampton, England. 

(We thought that the Dr. Festus in “Dawn to 
Dusk" might be something more than just a coinci- 
dence, but evidently the whole thing was mere 
chance. We had an idea that Eando Binder was » 
pen-pal of yours. 
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Leslie F. Stone visited us a few months ago and 
we*re sure that she’d rather be called ’’Miss'* than 
“Mr.'* PerhaiM she will have something to say regard- 
ing your criticism of her story. 

You have given us some really nice stories in the 
past, and we are sure that you will not have much 
trouble with our new policy. — EDITOR.) 



Hamilton’s Masterpiece 

SditOTt WONDBB Stories : 

It must be admitted that “The Eternal Cycle** is 
Eidmond Hamilton’s masterpiece ; without a doubt» 
this short tale has everything needed to rank it with 
the select ^oup in the Scientifantasyarn Hall of 
Fame. Hamilton has turned out many great stories — 
“The Island of Unreason,’’ “Thundering Worlds,** “The 
Hidden World,’* “The Truth Gas” — but I sincerely be- 
lieve none could compare with the current W. S. 
short. It was simply awful (and that isn’t a slam, 
either) 1 

Otfrid von Hanstein may be a good German writer, 
but apparently his yarns lose much in the translating. 

“The Hidden Colony’’ was, to be specific, putrid. 
Please, from now on. let’s have American and English 
novels exclusively. 

“In Caverns Below’’ opens great; Goblenta certainly 
hasn’t lost any of his old cleverness as an author. 

And finally, thanks for giving me 89% on the stf. 
test. It’s appreciated. ^ Alvin Earl Perry, 

Member 355, SFL, 
Bockdale, Tex. 

(We have just made new arrangements with Bd- 
mond Hamilton whereby he shall write a aeries of 
6,000-word short stories for the magazine, along the 
lines of our new policy. Readers will be glad to hear 
^is. 

We are sorry that you did not like “The Hidden 
Colony.’* It seemed to make quite a hit with a great 
many of our readers. “In Caverns Below,” we think* 
is as good as anything Coblentz has written, and flat’s 
saying a lot. — EDITOR.) 



What’S This? 

EdUcTt Wonder Stories: 

Before I begin, I have a request to make. Please 
ignore all letters you receive that are signed by “J. H. 
Martindale,” as there is no such person. The fellow 
that writes them is, I am sure, some sort of lunatic. 
Several stf. fans in Queens have received rather 
disturbing communications from him. In addition to 
that, he nad the gall to sign my membership number 
to them. 

Enough of that, however. Let’s get on to more 
pleasant subjects. The cover for the January issue 
was very good, except for one little mistake. In the 
story, “The Beautiful Spider,” Thaddeus Garland 
san: “We planted a mess of high explosives on one 
side of the foundation of the glass dome . . . In 
the cover illustration, Paul represents the explosion 
as occurring near the top of the dome. 

“The Hid^n Colony” was all right, but I do wish 
von Hanstein would get away from his wonderful 
mechanical farms. 

“The Prenatal Plagiarism” by Weisinger was a 
good piece of work. There was an air of reality 
about it. 

“One-Way Tunnel” was the only piece of Keller’s 
work I ever liked. 

“The Emotion Meter” was an amusing little story. 
Keep up the good work, Mr. Nevins. 

“Master of the Gen^” and “Cosmic Joke” were 
also very good. As for “Dawn to Dusk,” it was 
excellent. 

In the February magazine, every story was excd- 
lent. The cover was the best I’ve seen for a long 
time. 

And now we come to March. The cover— ah-h-h, 
superb 1 

“In Caverns Below”— marvelous I Greatly reminis- 
cent of “Into Plutonian Depths.” 

**The Eternal Cycle” was rather unusual, besides 
being a very absorbing tale. 

“*rhe Celestial Visitor” — splendid. 

“Pigments Is Pigments” — ^likewise. 

Now 1 have a couple of suggestions. First, why 
not print numbered coupons; to every reader who 
sends in, say, ten of these, oonsecutivdy numbered, 
give a reproduction of either a cover drawing or an 



inside illustration, suitable for framing. The second: 
have a pa^e devoted to the authors, telling how they 
started writing stf. and all that. Even if they aren’t 
as thrilling as their characters, we want to know 
about them. j. dockweilbr, Jr„ 

SFL Mem. 610, 

• Queens Village, N. Y. 

(We wish that you’d explain to us what kind of 
a joke you are trying to perpetrate on us in your 
first paragraph. We have another letter on hand 
from you signed J. H. Martindale — evidently a pseu- 
donym of yours. You say that he is some sort of a 
lunatic. Well, we won’t argue that point with you?— 
you should know better than anyone I 
At one time we made reproductions of our covers 
for readers, but that is no longer done.-^EDlTOR.) 



An ICSC Member 

EditOTt Wonder Stories: 

Well, since everyone seems to be “having their 
say” in “The Reader Speaks” section, it recently 
occurred to me, why shouldn’t I? 

At the present time, Wonimsb Stories is better 
than it was for the past few years. Now, don’t get 
too pleased with yourself, for when I say this, I 
mean just that and nothing more. W. S. is by no 
means perfect, not even near perfect; but. as the 
physician would state, “The patient is doing as well 
as can be expected.” If you will keep improving every 
month, the time will soon come when you’ll be 100% 
perfect. 

One of the best things srou have done for science- 
fiction in general is your Science} Fiction League}. 
Although the organization is new and but loosely 
organized, you have done a good job. At the present 
time, 1 am a member and belong to the New York 
Chapter. One thing 1 cannot understand is your 
attitude on the International Cosmos Science Club. I 
also belong to that organization. You state that we 
are somewhat of an expense to members, rather than 
being an asset. I wholely disagree with you there. 
We publish a monthly paper of about twenty pages, 
full of science-fiction and science articles. However, 
as both organizations are somewhat similar in pur- 
pose, why not foster a guiding attitude to it? After 
all, although we may not be as large as the SFL, we 
try to achieve the same goal, namely, to further 
Science-Fiction. 

The only point I really see that doesn’t jibe well 
with the times is that you publish those German 
stories. I feel that they do not contain enough science, 
besides being well beMnd the times. In fact. Verne’s 
stories are superior and contain more science. 

Herbert E. Goudkst, 
SFL Member 684, 

New York City, N. Y. 

(Our feelings toward the ICSC were voiced in the 
League department of several months ago. We hold 
no ill-feeling toward anyone who is working to ad- 
vance science-fiction — indeed, we are doing everything 
we can to help them in their efforts. Though the ICSC 
is a laudable society with many high aims, it harbors 
several rulings that do not coincide with the prin- 
ciples of the Science Fiction League, and it is not 
open to every lover of science-fiction as it should be— 
unless he can afford the dues. — EDITOR.) 



Official Information 

E^tor, Wonder Stories : 

Although I am a steady reader of our “mag,** this 
is the first time I ever gathered enough courage to 
write directly to you (I once wrote to “Science Ques- 
tions and Answers”). 

The main purpose of this letter is to call your 
attention to a letter in “The Reader Speaks” in the 
January issue of W. S., written by Forrest J. Acker- 
man. He states that, according to an article in “What’s 
New in the Progress of Science,” one may see an 
image of a part of his brain. The experiment Is not 
new, and will be found fully described in the old and 
little known book, “Etidorhpa,” by J. U. Lloyd. An 
old man in this science-fiction ( ?) tale also claims 
that it is a part of your brain that you see. 

After reading this book, I tried this experiment 
myself, using a dark, open doorway, instep of a 
black cloth as described by Mr. Ackerman, with 
success. 

The point I want to bring up is, bow could it be 
the back of the brain (or any other part for that 
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natter) that you see, when it U known that the 
brain its^ is a solid, opaque piece of ^ray matter? 
One ne^ not be a doctor or a scientist to see the 
r^soning in this. However, 1 was interested enough 
to write a letter to the Washington Question Bureau 
on this very experiment. 1 still have this letter, which 
I quote, word for word: 

phenomenon is undoubtedly that of the re> 
fleeted vessels of the sclera caused by the Ugbt flash* 
ing directly trough the scleral tissue in the anterior 
portion of the eye-ball. This is known as the Purkinje 
phenomenon and I understand that it is described 
in Burton-^pitz Text book of Physiology.** 

This information waa forward^ by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

1 hope 1 have made myself clear in my statements 
so far. The same effect can be observed if one is walk- 
ing rapi^y, and having on hfs left or right a tail 
fence with thin pickets through which the sun. low 
in the sky, is shining and striking the side of hU eye. 

To say a word of the Scibnce Fiction Leaxsitb. I 
hope that it will soon become a huge organization 
so Uiat the on» who have already joined can proudly 
point out the fact that they were among the very 
first to join. 

1 am one reader who does not kick about the 
stories, cover, print, etc. When 1 can get Hie POSI- 
TIVELY best in science-fiction in ^x>d old W. S.* 
Pd be a petrified Martian if I’d criticise our **mag.*’ 

Mark Cubilovic. 
SFL Member 428, 
Cleveland, O. 

<We are very glad to receive your letter containing 
the government statement that the brain is not really 
seen at all in the candle experiment described in Mr. 
Ackerman’s letter. We stated this fact, though with- 
out referring to any authority, in <rar answer to Mr. 
Hasse’a recent letter. — EDITOR.) 



Apologies to Wincheli 

Editor, WONom Stobies; 

I herewith preKnt Waper Wimple, the weU-known 
Stf. commentator, bronsht to you by speciBl per- 
mission of the copyright owners. Listen. 

dit dit dahr **Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. Reader 
Inner, Uiis is your Stf. Reporter speaking, bringing 
you bits of news from here, there and everywhere.’* 
Dah dit dak. “Flash 1 S. O. Weinbaum has done it 
again; from all reports bis ’Valley of Dreams’ Is 
even better than his ’Odyssey.* Keep up the good 
work. S. G. 1“ Dak dit dak dit. “Flash, Flash! C. A. 
Smith is reported to have written another story ! 
Now we suppose Henny Hasse and Co. will have 
to buy another Unabridged Dictionary! Oh. well, 
take heart, Henny, maybe the story won’t be pub* 
liahedl!” Zee dee zee zavt zaw dee zav>. “News from 
the future! April 24, 1983 (Ultra Dimensional Pick- 
Up Wire) — New York. The Magazine Wondes Stobibs 
win in the future be published twice a month, the 
Publishers announced today ; there will also be a 
Quarterly, they said. After reading the above, 14 
people died from shock! Coming back to the present, 
we find a queer Gentleman who calls hims^ ’Hoy 
Ping Pong,* Uuugughtl You know, I think I ought 
to start a club and caO it the ’Society for the Pre- 
vention of Sniy Sarcasm.* How’s that for an idea?— 
but I don’t suppose it would be any good. Mr. Gerns- 
back or somebody would, no doubt, promptly get up 
another dub against mine and call it the ’Aisociation 
for the Prevention of Societies Against Silly Sarcasm.* 
or something. But — ^here’s another flash: L. Manning, 
the popular author of the ‘Stranger Club’ series, has 
scor^ another hit In his story, the ’Moth Message’; 
it is one of the beet he has written and it does both 
him and the magazine credit.” Dah dit dah dit dah 
dah dit dah dah dit dah, “And that winds up this 
month’s program, ladies and gentlemen. And this is 
your Tacoma correspondent, Waper Wimple, who 
thinks, if more people would stop criticizing Wonder 
Stobibs long enough to criticise their criticisms, 
there would be very few letters sent in to Wondb: 
Stories. Good-bye!** 

Well!! There you are, Mr. Editor, or there ^u 
aren’t. But anyway, I suppose the probable outcome 
of all my efforts will be, no doubt, the unmistakable 
(is that the way to spell it?) sound of paper falling 
into the wastepaper basket. Ah, me ! 

D. Dovby. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

. P. S. Phooey on WoUheim, Bob Tucker, and all the 
rest of the tribe. What do you say, Mr. Hasse? 



<We take pleasure in printing this letter with 
apologies to Waiter Wincheli. We might tell you 
how one of oor editors named the windshield of hU 
car Walter — Walter Windshield — but it would probaMy 
be out of place in this column, so we’U not mention 
it.— EDITOR.) 

The March Cover 

Editor, WoNDSR Stobibs: 

’The cover on the March Wonder Sromss had me 
very much mystified. After seeing the ea\*^ and moon 
casting black shadows on a blue background, I had 
the idea that Hamilton was bringing forward a new 
theory— or something. After reading the story, I 
found out otherwise. I don’t see just why you did 
this. Since when does a body in space throw a 
shadow visible such as those on the cover of Wondkr 
Stories? Why the blue background? The scene used 
inside would have made a better cover anyway. How- 
ever. the story was very good and shows that Ham* 
ilton is improving. 

“In Caverns Below** starts off great. I am sure to 
enjoy the rest of the story as well. “The Celestial 
Visitor” by Lilith Lorraine, “The Hidden (jolony” by 
Otfrid von Hanstein, and “Pigments Is Pigments** by 
Mortimer Weisinger all helped to make the March 
Issue a very enjoyable one. Dabbow, 

Chicago, UL 

(The background of the cover on the March issue 
was made a much darker and more realistic blue by 
Paul on his original oil painting, but an error on 
the part of the printer spoiled much of the effect 
intended. We ask your pardon. — EDITOR.) 



A STF. Nut 

Editor, Wonder Stobibs: 

Have you ever seen a Stf. nut? He’s usually a 
gaunt-looking person, sometimes wearing huge horn- 
rimmed spectacles. His hair invariably remains in 
a permanent state of disarray, closely resembling the 
identical condition to be found below the roots. His 
fingernails are worn trying to imitate his gods, 
Keller, Hamilton, Gemsback, etc. Commonly his pale 
blue eyes (or are they brown?) dart hither and 
thither with distaste for his fellow humans who are 
too far behind the times (toooo, toooo farl) to give 
him anything but a queer look when he starts a 
discourse on interplanetary travel, time-travel, or a 
myriad of other things close to his heart. Fagfahfa! 
(sez he) low things, everyone is croxy— but me — an* 
Keller, Merritt, Gernsback, etc., etc. 

To peek into his den, one is apt to be more than 
convinced on this individual’s quaint ways and man- 
ner of mind. Two or three walls are covered with 
shelves upon which are packed every stf. magazine 
ever pubHsbed and a lot more — books enough to put 
any moderate-sized library to shame are packed so 
close that one wonders how this person is able to 
dislodge them with his seemingly lean frame. On the 
ceiling are crude drawings (those of a madman??) 
showing all manner of wmrd shapes on a more 
grotesque background. Occasionally a ship of some 
sort for traveling through space, I think, and then 
a few human beings, supposedly, garbed fit for mas- 
querade parties. In the more serious cases, crude 
ships dangle from strings to bump the heads of all 
who are fearless to trespass. 

In a corner is a typewriter resting on we cannot 
see what, due to the sheets of discarded manuscripts 
piled around it. Though it seems to be a late model, 
it is battered and worn. Next to this we see a huge 
file filled with clippings from magazines, newspa- 
pers, b^ks, etc. 

And there, lying in the middle of the floor, we 
discover our Stf. Fan. He is reading a magazine of 
hia ilk. It is the current issue 1 In the process of 
devouring said reading matter, he is rolling to and 
fro in spasms of ecstasy. He grits his teeth, moans, 
and screeches. The glassy stare becomes a biasing 
inferno of uncontrolled lust. Foam is at his lips. 

Finally we see Mm lay the magazine down. He has 
finished a story! He puts his head on his arm and 
weeps with Joy; then he gently picks up the maga- 
zine once more and caresses it, mumbling simple 
nothings. 

We dare to Interrupt. “Hdlo.** 

A quick start and our friend slowly turns his rather 
oversized head. In his eyes there is the fire of a 
maniac soon to go berserk. We suddenly realise we 
have broken in upon his flight-of-mind world. We 
start to back away. 
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Cronchinsr on all fours, he licks bis Hps, blinks 
bis grey (or brown?) eyes, and with a low icroan 
makes a lun^ to an upright position. His advance 
is slow. His tbin bands work convulsively. Onr terror 
makes of ns risrid statues. He comes so close that we 
can feel his hot, fetid breath in our face. He stops 
only when onr l^se nose meets his ezceedinsly puny 
one. The fflare in bis orbs is that of stark oo^ness. 
He speaks I 

"1 was reading Keller’s newest — I stopped to let 
my mind wander on his setting — to acquaint itself.’* 
He stops and gnashes his teeth liorribly. *‘And you-^ 
you dare-^isturb mel — Youuuuu nath-ty ma-a-an!” 

Our next move is to bring forth a handkerchief 
for ^e pun> 08 e of removing a good deal of that 
*’natbty** from our face. 

Suddenly losing all this spirit (or would swu call 
H something else???) be drops at our feet and com* 
mences to wail and cry. His proxims of agony tear 
at our heartstrings. The tears flow unchecked. Our 
efforts at comforting him seem futile. Soon we are 
standing in a puddle of tears. Before long it is an 
inch deep, then two inches. Our feet are getting wet I 
One last attempt at cheering this luckless individual 
and we are forced to leave, lest we drown as this 
pitiful stf. fan is. 

Seriously now, I used to be like that— untU Stf. 
went into its “stale’* period of *82 and ’33. But one 
^y I picked up a late issue of W. S., with its Lbsgub 
and stories that were ALL NEW— ALL ORIGINAL— 
none of that old Madman*wiU*de8troy*the*world*unIesB* 
hero*fetches*over-beautiful-bk)nde-beroine type. 

And now I’m as nuts as the above Stf. Fan. 
Whoops I D’ya'hear? I’M N*U-T*S1 (Better change 
it — gufffaw — I have stf. madness I) How’i’ya. Acker* 
man I GigggEgglel j. h. Nicholson, 

Seattle, Wash. 

(We hope that the condition of the typical science* 
fiction fan outlined in this unusual lett^ is at least 
a slight exaggeration. We know that many of our 
unfortunate brother humans would picture our read* 
era something like the above, but that is due to their 
own lack ox imagination. We hope to hear from 
Ur. Nicholson again before he returns to his right 
mind. — EDITOR . ) 



We’re a Gadzook! 

Editor, WoNDBB Stories: 

I hereby crave to make several vocal noises con* 
eerning the March issue of the object of your business 
dreams, Wondbr Stories. The cover must come first— 
a very interesting cover, containing astronomical 
errors, of course, but by far the most attractive 
cover BO far this year! A suggestion for it: Would 
not it help somewhat to put the price tag up in the 
corner under the Gernsback emblem, and put the 
title of the cover story in the yellow strip across the 
bottom, along with its author’s name? Incidentally, 
looking at that March cover, one wonders if the NRA 
Eagle is shedding light enough to cause the Earth 
to cast its shadow. Certainly the Eagle is almost in 
the right place for such an exhibition of glory. 

The contents page looks cleaner, and it is a great 
help for a reader in a burry to find any one certain 
thing. Paul’s illustration for “The Celestial Visitor’’ 
certainly wrung a guffaw out of me 1 Not only were 
the onlookers registering various stagra of wonder 
and amazement in a manner that would put im- 
beciles and two*reel comedy actors to shame, but the 
little lady at the extreme left (bless her memory) 
was apparently admiring a ninete^th century matinee 
idol, to judge from her comic pose and stupid ex* 
pression. Ask Paul if he has been looking over any 
1890 catalogues recently; it seems as if my grand- 
father saw that girl somewhere before I 

Passing to the ’‘Sphinx*’ department, I will follow 
the rest of the monkeys and list every story I did 
and didn’t like for the last ten years, starring them 
according to merit. (Don’t look for any such bunk. 
Editor; yon don’t think I am that goofy, do you?) 
Why, in the name of six thousand sane fans, do “our 
young and intelligent readers** continue this disgust- 
ing practice? If one wants to read why little Oscar 
Blurp of Ogsville, Ky. (age six, has been reeding 
stf. since Argosy began publishing it some decades 
ago) liked “Firemen of Phito** or thought “Arms of 
Venus** was terrible, let them get a copy of an amaz- 
ing story magazine that runs a regular kindergarten 
class each month, printing dozens of letters all saying 
the same thing. 

Why do fathers bring up brats like that? Who 
cares whether Homer Zizzle of “down yander in the 



Antipodes** gave six or a dozen stars to “Mudpies ot 
Mars’’ ! I recognize the fact that probably 90% of us 
(except me, of course) write letters merely for the 
publicity, or to get a kick out of seeing their names 
in print. I hold nothing objectkmal against that. I 
did the same thing years ago. BUT, tor the bored 
readers’ sakes, write something interesting and worth 
reading, about the magazine and its contents, and 
not the usual drivel listing stories in order of their 
merit, etc. If that, and another old “ink insurer” to 
be mentioned later, could be eliminated, it would help 
immensely. 

Steve Reckert, Gep. Harmon, in this March issue, 
started the way of all fans, but stopped quickly, 
thank the science-fiction gods! If Harold Keating in 
Mass, is so open-eyed, I pray that he open his orbs 
a bit wider, and digest this. T^ Willis (jain that we 
(or I, if you don’t care to get mixed In) don’t want 
him to go “on and on” as he stated be could do, hereby 
sending myself and 5999 other fans into a nightmarish 
sleep. Not that 1 don’t like to read letters from 
everybody from young squirts to old fogies, but that 
‘T like’* and “1 don’t like” drivel is as boresome as 
reading a dry and brittle Jules Verne “stf. classic”! 
Perhaps the magazine should print an “I don’t 
like ....’* coupon each month, for this sort of 
people, or to find out for their own information 
what type of stories are liked best, as other mags do. 

Now for the close. What a closing ! 1 must use 
every trkk known to bombastically close this letter 
and insure its getting into print, so I will say: “This 
will probably land in the wastebasket.” No, that isn’t 
so good; wdl, I know another trick! I DARE YOU 
TO PRINT 'THIS I Concerning WoUheim's last sen- 
tence, my answer is: What do you think I think, 
keed? There, if the editor doesn’t print this and my 
list of star stories, 1 know he Is sixteen different 
kinds of a lop-eared Martian gadzook ; even his 
•ncestors arel Tucker. 

SFL Member 68, 

Bloomington. BL 

(You will notice, Mr. Bob “Hoy Ping Pong** Tucker, 
that we are painting less letters now which consist 
entirely of just what stories the reader liked or di^ 
Hked than we used to. We pick out all the meet 
interesting letters on hand and use the others only 
when necessary. 

By the way, what does a Martian gadzook look 
like, anyway — particularly the lop-eared ones? Maybe 
we should feel insulted. — EDITOR.) 



Request for the Baron 

Editor, WoKDBR Stories: 

At last! The Science Fiction Lbaoub has two 
actual Chapters organized. Ck>me on, gang, let’s 
whittle down that list of proposed Chapters and get 
a longer list of active Chapters. 1 hope to have enough 
members here to organize the local Chapter by the 
time my name appears in the Lbagub columns, pro- 
vided I get the Directorship for this locality. Other- 
wise. I will have made a fair start for the lucky 
person who might have beat me to that honor. 

1 was very glad to see the examination in the 
January issue. As I bad just finished making a con- 
centrated review of all the available magazines, I 
consider the examination to be rather easy. Not that 
ft does not cover its field thoroughly, but that it will 
allow even those who have not had the opportunity 
to read every issue of magazines devoted to science- 
fiction to pass. Of course, one must remember plen^ 
to be able to make a high grade. 1 have answered 
all the questions already, that is, all that I can. and 
will send them in as soon as I get ambitious enough 
to write the six themes required. 

1 keep a card index of all issues of the three 
science-fiction mags. In addition to this record. I have 
a book in which each author and his works are listed 
on a separate page. A lot of work? Yes I But had I 
not compiled these records, I doubt seriously whether 
1 could nave answered enough questions to pass the 
test. (Maybe I won’t, anyway.) However, it stands 
to reason that a person will remember more about 
any subject if he will take enough interest in the 
subject to do some research work. 

So the Baron Muenchfaausen is still aHve! Marvel- 
ous! Let’s hear from him. If the American Radio 
Relay League keeps experimenting with ultra-high- 
frequency transmissions, and continues to print the in- 
formation in QST, I may even manage to tune in on 
some of your contacts with that notable character-^!. 

Virginia! Shame on you! How dare you say. *TI1 
join soon, maybe?” Unless you join Immediate, we 
will have to find some fitting punishment for you. 
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Really, I must terminate tbia letter eoon ; but be- 
fore 1 do, let me add my plea to the many others for 
the reprint annual. So with that parting shot. I am 
going to put the typewriter in its case and let it rest 
for a short space of time, Ammon Younq, 

SFL Member 675, 
Houston. Tex. 

(At this writing, the Soiencb Fiction Lbagub has 
eighteen organized and Chartered Chapters and dosens 
in the making all over the world. 

Yes. the Baron is still alive, and we are doing our 
best to get him to tell us some more of his experi- 
ences. But, like old Eppy, he is stubborn. We are on 
the neclcs of them both and are still holding hope. 

Our friend Virginia — Mildred Virginia Kidd, of 
course — joined the Science Fiction League the middle 
of last November and is Member Number 61L"^ 
EDITOR.) 



A Biography Suggested 

Bd\tor» WoNDBB Stories: 

1st. — ^We depart here from the usual action of 
writing you once a year on Dee. 27 and will here- 
after write once a month on that date in its stead, 
at least until we become wearied of the habit, or 
Buffer a violent case of measles, chariie horse, or 
writer’s cramp. 

2nd. — In the scanning of your patrons’ letters to 
the R. S. columns, I am impressed with the apparent 
*'ho6s sense” displayed by the contributors lately, that 
is, some of them. Chief among these are ^y A. 
Saunders of Oakmont, Pa., Frances Tebbetto of 
Seattle, and Andrew Lenard of Buda-Pesth. It is at 
once visible through their communications to that 
highly mirthful section of W. S. that these afore- 
mentioned contemporaries have a more noble purpose 
for the use of their skulls than to just drape a 
“Kelley” on them. Over thirty per cent of the re- 
maining balance are mental runts. More than eighty 
per cent of these have nothing to say and repeat 
it with carbon copies and rubber stamps. We must 
of necessity “brandish the club fiercely” in this gen- 
eral fashion as the simple wielding of an elm stick 
and cudgelling the nearest individual would be un- 
ethical end smack of a bully. The editors also are a 
rascally set of scoundrels. The gold that they de- 
liciously profess to pan from this dross, they know 
as old prospectors to assay not more than a penny- 
weight per ton of iron pyrites. Something different 
again is “Phlfty Phavorite Phrases.” Wot is this? 
Hoopla. This is something. Necessarily crude to bring 
home the point. Rare and odd to your columns. Novel 
and bizarre. In fact, I may go so far as to state that 
it is something that you and we need more of. It 
smiles us into an awkward and humiliated silence. It 
has a bourgeois sparkle and proletarian bounce. A 
juvenile vit^ity with the voice of a new prophet 
loudly crying afar in the wilderness. What am I 
driving at? This. As time advances this movement 
will gather adherents and momentum. A snowball 
heeded down hill. A new era dawns for Vox-Pox. 
Pardon me. Vox Pop. Someone has been reading 
Bliberty again. 

3rd. — Here is a brand new idea from a simple brain, 
or at least an idea that has not been broached as 
yet. Have one of your authors write a S.F. play, not 
too elaborate, to be used by some chapter of the 
League for presentation “amaetchoorily.” It would 
be a powerful incentive to 8.F. interest. To actually 
play at your favorite form of riding amusement. Hot 
dog. The fulfillment of this Idea would take better 
in the East, where the chapters are larger and have 
greater attendance. Also your cities and towns, be- 
ing closer together,., the patronage from the nearby 
chapters would be larger, resulting in better financi^ 
support. Lab props could be obtained from most any 
high school and probably the use gratis of the audi- 
torium and stage. The possibilities are practically 
unlimited. Who knows what dormant talent may be 
unearthed in a new. untried field that is theoretically 
inexhaustible, some genius who in the future will 
scale the summit of dramatic heights in his hobby 
of today? If I run on I can see new arrangements 
of music, a new order oi song hits, and a totally 
different type of dramatic critic. 

4th. — Volume 6. Number 9. Page 1044. Passing 
of the Planets — Venus. Have H. S. Zerrln read 
Langdon Smith’s poem, “Evolution,” over just once 
more. He didn’t copy It quite exactly. 

6th. — What the hell, Editor? There ARE coons 
about. Only the dogs are barking up the wrong tree. 
Being an old reader of science-fiction, from back in 



the days of Elbctbioal Expbbuientes and ‘Ttalph 
124C 41 plus.” I believe that 1 can diagnose the illness 
that seems contagious and is infecting the older class 
of reader (N.B. Messrs. Kaletsky and Wollheim) 
that you have surely of late noticed, and recommend 
a remedy that will certainly work no added harm. If 
it does not effect a cure. In simple words, it is this: 
the earlier stories were more or less skimpy plots 
surrounded by a mass of scientlfto detail then prac- 
tically unknown to the layman reader. Authors in 
that era could indulge in fanciful flights of world 
destruction by mad doctors, monstrous prehistoric 
beasties, or malignant whatnots from other and 
sundry planets. Today this type of thriller will 8tni 
hold all its original charm for the beginning reader, 
but the veteran has heard the thunder of the Big 
Berthas and is blaB§ ; he demands a change. New 
science is not being discovered in enough quantity 
to supply the basic new plots ; therefore the stf. story 
must undergo a house cleaning or you must interest 
enough new customers to make the old plot finan- 
cially possible. The latter we can hold to be iroprac- 
ticai. That being the situation, then your salvation 
lies in the other alternative. The plot today must 
surround a few or even one scientific fact and then 
be elaborated upon. This creates a demand for more 
fiction, more and bett^ literature. The general run 
of authors who write stf. do not realize this, are 
incapable, or else write drivel that is unprintable. 
And this seems to be the rule with mighty few 
exceptions in respect to W. S., even though they 
loudly boast the best. Now let me illustrate the point 
in a parable, so to speak. There are, for example, 
many books about dogs. Some treat of the origin of 
canines exclusively, others with the breeding of them, 
and still others with the raising and method of their 
training and care. So then, if we wish to be finicky, 
we can truthfully say that this is science because 
it deals with the most exact knowledge concerning 
dogs, but you only read these books when you feel 
that you would want a good dog. or the one you 
have is sick, or if you care to train it for hunting 
or some other purpose. Unless a similar occasion 
arises, you never touch that book again nor buy an- 
other. Some evening, however, If you Hke dogs and 
care to read, you will select a book from your shelf, 
take an easy chair at your fireside with your own 
dog lying devotedly at your feet. The story is by 
London entitled “Call of the Wild.” When you finish 
this book you regret the finish but you slap your 
knee and say, “By Jove, what a story that is and 
WHAT A DOG.” You go to your bookseller or library 
before long and acquire another. Title, “Jerry of the 
Islands,” same author. When you complete this story 
your heart is filled with love for most all dogs and 
this incomparable one in particular. The stranger on 
the street has somehow a more kindly look and you 
absently wonder if he has a dog and what breed. But 
here I am almost carried away as you aee and nearly 
writing a story myself in the attempt to stress my 
point. By the same token then, countless words have 
been written about, well for Instanoe. ants. Wliy not 
write a story of an ant as an individual and work 
the science around the character instead of vice 
versa as always. What an interesting yam that 
would make if done by that peer of naturalist writers, 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Mr. Editor, do 1 even have to 
suggest a new type of title? Well, then, here it is— 
“Biography of a Bashikouay.” The birth, early home 
life, education in the arts of war, and battles and 
engagements of this proud general of the Ranger 
ants could be a most engaging theme. The new 
stratagems introduced by him changing their mode 
of warfare entirely, his prodigious physical strength, 
dealings with both inferiors and superiors socially, 
reform and revision of their social system, meteoric 
rise to power, and inglorious death at traitors’ hands. 
What a story. A Ghengis Khan equatorial scourge. 
A Napoleonic military genius. An entomological 
Hussite strategist. An insect Bismarck. A chiton 
armored Alexander. What more do you want? I here- 
by dedicate this plot to the most able A. Hyatt Verrili, 

6th. — It is with ill-concealed and undisguised eager- 
ness that I look forward to receiving Vol. 6. No. 10 
Wonder Stobtbs, as I hear it noised abroad that 
they are to be bound with papier-mache, chewing 
gum. campaign promises, or something. Probably 
something. The orang-outangs are gibbering this 
latest from the fastness of their canc brakes and 
native bush. Did I mention orang-outangs 7 So sorry. 
Let us not insult brother Simla Satyrus. Let us 
say instead long-eared ^uine quadruped. 

7th.^ — A bit of charivari on these six items will 
not be amiss, so it’s downtown again to meet the 
boys. Several rapid jolts of high potential firewater. 
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Stratehi bourbon whiskey with a kick like a donkey 
engine. Tbat^s my inspiration. 

Edw. R. Mantbsy, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 

(If Mr. Manthey does not watch out, he may be* 
come another Kaletoky or WoUbeim. However, though 
much of his letter is far from complimentary, every 
bit of it makes interesting reading. 

Wfaat*s this about H. S. Zerrin's poem being almost 
t copy of one by Langdon Smith? If you will send 
&8 a copy of the poem in question, we should like 
to investigate this further. But if Mr. Zerrin Just 
used the same idea, and did not copy it word for 
word, everything is all right. One reader almost got 
an author accused of plagiarism lately because he 
exaggerated the assertion that his story was like an* 
other, and stated that it was word for word. It 
turned out that the reader did not even remember 
the former story very clearly and could not find a 
copy of it. Plagiarism is the greatest literary crime. 

We remember reading many stories of science- 
fiction concerning the inside lives of apts and other 
insects, very similar to your idea In number five.— 
EDITOR.) 



He Missed the Pun 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Five years ago, at this time, I bought my first 
WONMR %T0RIB9. It was ^IBNCB WONDE* STOIUEB 
then, and the thrill I got from reading it is inde- 
scribabU. The cover then was from a story by 
Vincent. The story was “Before the Asteroids, * 
first wondw story I ever read. It was a remarkable 
story then, but science-fiction has changed a great 
deal since then, and a story like that would be con- 
sidered greatly antiquated now. 

Now see what we have. The new Edmond Ham- 
ilton comes out with a plot which is as breath-taking 
as it is original. Although 1 sort of guessed the 
outcome of ‘The Eternal Cycle, “ when the climax 
finally came I was stunned by the sheer colossal 
audacity of the idea. The perieet time-travelling 
idea I Hamilton muot write a sequel. Let him write 
another story, and we'll forgive him and let him 
use the same idea, only it must be a novel or a 
novelette. 

The other short stories are beauties. “The Celestial 
Visitor** was very humorous, and would do credit 
to the satire master, Coblente, himself, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that all satires of that sort, when boiled 
down, are much the same. I always enjoy them, 
however. Friend Weisinger seems to be getting some- 
where. I don’t get the pun in the title, but the rest 
of the story was very punny. 

The two serials are masterpieces. *The Hidden 
Colony** is very realistic, and the thoughts of Aporius 
are described very graphically. “In Caverns Below** 
seems to be answering my pleas for an adventure 
story. At last we have a yarn that is not a relation 
of future history, or some diary. 

A word about the cover. After all his years of 
experience in scientific work, Paul goes and paints 
space light blue, and shows the shadow of the earth 
and moon in a vacuum. Why didn’t he complete the 
business and show the shstdow of the space-cart 
I am very much disappointed in Paul this month. 
However, to make him feel a little better, I will say 
that he has at last taken the advice of the readers 
and made his pictures lighter. 

Mr. Lenard seems to be quite a psychologist bo- 
lides an art critic. He has analyzed the feelings of us 
eriticizers to a T. WoUheim alM has the right idea. 
1 don’t exactly agree with the things he criticizes, 
but 1 s^pathize with him In his rea^ns. The reason 
we do it is to try to make the magazine better. XiOok 
at the letter by Willis Cain : “The issue was so-so, 
but I am satisfied’* (or words to that effect). Where 
would we be if everybody was like that? However, 
1 disagree with Wollheim about the printing. He 
must realize that every magazine is different, and 
that it might have been his particular copy that was 
blurry. The paper differs, too. In fact, I have had 
two different kinds of paper in one magazine. I 
don’t see where the type is particularly black. I 
think that Wonder Stories uses the lightest type 
of any science-fiction magazine. The type in the letter 
department is not offensive, and 1 can read it sitting 
back In my chair without straining my eyes. The 
contents page is perfectly satisfactory, also. The 
*’sacred cut*’ has been there for nigh on to six years, 
and I would hate to see it go, dizzy nose and all. i 
notice tiiat you have changed it slightly by putting 



the stories in heavier type than the rest of the 
material. 

It won’t be long before you will have to print the 
SoiiNc» Fiction League News. The department is 
expanding beyond all my expectations, and if you 
expect to print the minutes of every chapter, it will 
take up some volume. 

It seems that all the large cities are having the 
same trouble 1 am in securing members for the 
Chapters. 1 wonder why? Perhaps it is because every- 
body lives a great distance from the other members, 
and it is inconvenient to travel to and from meetings. 
Paul Hunter works Saturday nights, leaving Sunday 
as the only meeting day left. If we had a large mem- 
bership. 1 could have meetings on almost any day, 
but as it K, 1 have to arrange things so it is suitable 
to everybody. I hope members will come pouring 
in after the announcement in the League depart- 
ment, and if we have enough, we can form a West 
Philadelphia Chapter. I’ll tell Mariella to volunteer 
for directorship. M11.TON A. Rothman, 

SFL Member 84, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(The pun in the title of Mr. Weisinger’s “Pigments 
Is Pigments’* consists of the fact that a story by 
ElHs Parker Butler, to whom we offered our apologies 
in the Murb, was named “Pigs Is Pigs’*-— which is 
perhaps his best known work. 

The space-car on the cover of our March issue 
was not large enough to cast any appreciable shadow. 
^EDITOR.) 



Fenrest Speaking 

Editor, Wonder Stories t 

In the January number, I like Leslie Stone's mod- 
em, moving “Cosmic Joke’* best, while I also en- 
joyed Edmond Hamilton's story and Dr. Keller's. 
About had convulsions at the conclusion of W. Var- 
ick Kevin’s “Emotion Meter.” 

On the February number — believe it or not — I have 
nothing to say. For the issue speaks for itsrif ! Three- 
star stories. “The Truth Gas” and “Life Detour**; 
and Four Star, the splendid psychological study of 
civilization — “Robot Aliens'* by Binder — and Derwin 
Lesser’s “The Fatal Glance,” with its forceful finish. 

Those starved for scientifihns may be interested in 
“Lost in the Stratosphere.** Only about the last ten 
minutes have anything to do with the stratosphere, 
but the film does end on a scientific and slightly 
prophetic note. Forrest J. Ackerman, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

(Like our February issue, your letter speaks for 
itself. We always like to read your comments, tiiougb, 
and have yet to see an issue that you have not ac- 
knowledged enjoying. Your name has become to this 
department what J. Pierpont Morgan is to Wall 
OtteeX.— EDITOR.) 



Seqnel Wanted 



Editor, WONMB Storibs : 

The cover on the December issue of WoNDKE SrmiaB 
is certainly a striking one. Paul certainly knows how 
to use his colors with the greatest possible effert. 
And as usual, your editorial is worthy of careful study 
and thought. * 1 

Your policy of only original stories h certainly get- 
ting good results. I notice that your stories show much 
more originality than they did a year ago. I have great 
hopes for Wonder Stories. Of course, there is a great 
deal of room for improvement. Eando Binder comes 
to the top of the list as one of the great stf writers. 
Please hold on to him as such writers are hard to find. 
TIm Stranger Club story Is fair, nothing unusual. If 
Mr. Manning would like to surpass his “Man Wlw 
Awoke” series, he wiD have to do better than he is 
doing now. . tx 

The November issue was better than the Decernwr 
issue as far as the stories go. “Valley of Dreams” 
calls for another sequel. 1 think that the author can 
write one without spoiling the story as some writers 
do when they write sequels. If a writer doesn’t plan 
on writing a sequel, he shouldn’t be allowed to leave 
the story up in the air. Newby Crowell. 

IxMiisburg, N. C. 



(You are not the first who has stated that *‘ValIey 
of Dreams’* should have a sequel. We certainly would 
like to see one and have been doing our best to get 
Stanley G. Weinbaum to make it at least a trilogy. 
He has finally consented to work on the third in the 
series, and we hope to receive it soon. — EDITOR.) 



Rip “Raw-ing” 

JOKES ♦ 
SONGS ♦ 
and TOASTS ♦ 

AND HOW TO MAKE OVER 

300 COCKTAILS 
and HIGHBALLS / 

AND WHAT HAVE YOU • 



AU in This new Book 

Here’s a rollick^ 
humorous book with 
a bit of usefulness 
added to it. It is real- 
ly the largest, authen- 
tic book on bartend- 
ing which tells the 
host how to mix sev- 
eral himdred delight- 
ful drinks — cocktails, 
highballs, rickeys, 
cordials, and other 
concoctions. Every 
man fond of enter- 
taining guests at 
home will find this 
new book really 
handy and popular at 
social functions. 

A BIG “HIT” EVERYWHERE 

This new guide, “THE PERFECT BAR* 
TENDING HOST AT HOME,” contains over 
15 old-time favorite drinking songs and dozens of 
toasts, jokes, wise-cracks, and witty remarks. 
It is a book which affords many hours of enter- 
tainment and amusement. 

There are over 50 illustrations which offer 
plenty of amusement for readers. 

“THE PERFECT BARTENDING HOST 
AT HOME," will be mailed directly to you if you 
enclose 25c in stamps or coin. hSail coupon below. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 
ao Hudson street new York City 



GRENPARK COMPANY. D«pL WS-S 
tS HudiM SlTMt, Nav York City. 

GMtlemea: KncloMd you will find oiy r«mltU&e« of 25c io 
ttamos or coin for whiHi kindly send me, all postage prepaid, 
ODf eopT of THB PBBFBCT BABTBNDINO HOST AT HOMS. 

Name 

Addraaa 

at/ StaU 




No More 

Whiskey Driaking 

Home Treatment That 



Costs Nothing To Try 










Uorlws and Ta ital ssS 
•Any Lady Can Giya 
it Secrady at Home In 
Tea.Caff ae or Food. 



If you have a ho»> 
band, son, brother, 
father or friend who 
Is a victim of liquor, 
it should be lust the 
We'roAllHappyNow — aays thing you wanL AU 
Little Mary Lee, beeeuee you have tO do is to 
Mother touDd how to con- un., on.iv nemA end 
trolPapa’aWhtokoyDrink. ^ 

tna (end we waat every address and we wiU 
woman to know about U). send absolutely FREE. 
In plain wrapiier. a trial package of Golden Treat- 
ment. You wiU be thankful as long as you Uva 
t^t you did it. Address Dr. J. W. Haines COn 
382 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 



QUIT 

TOBACCO 

No man or woman can escape the 
harmful effects of tobacco. Don’t try 
to baniah unaided the bold tobacco 
has upon you. Join the thousands of 

inveterate tobacco users that have _ __ 

found it easy to QUtt with the aid <m the Keelay Treatment. 

Treatment For 
Tobacco Habit 
SuccesafnI For 
Over SO Years 

Quickly buUshes all craving for tobaeoo. Write today f Free 
Book telling how to quickly Free yooreMf from tto tc^ 
habit and our Money Back Guarantee. 

BofM of Wm famoas KeelM ‘lYeetaseal for tigaor and Drsao. 
Booklet SMt on Reqneat. Correepoodoioee 8Mrar OMfideonM. 

THB KEKLE Y IHSTIT UTg Pent. 0-200 D wight, WHweln 




KEELEY 



DO YOU WANT A JOB? 

We’ll shew yeu he w ee matter wtMre yen live ae matter what type 
of werfc you do. We'll evea ee further thaa thetl WeTl shew you 
how to get the kind of Job you WANT, ollAtfso/aryyoM deserve 
to be paid. Write today for FREE detalli of four poeitivo waye 
to apply for salaried peeitlone. Sand atamp. 

EMPLOYMENT COUNSELORS 

702 E, 63rd St.« Dept. AG» Chicago, III. 

Trylhis On\bur 

^Halr 15 Days 

Let Yetir M Irror Provo Res tdtsu Tear hair need 




not thinoot, nor need 700 become bald. ThlsDif* 
f erent Method stops thinning out of hair, Hfelesa 
hair, itching, dandruff, threatened or increasing 



baldnesso 

men. Send Toor name now b . , 

JUEL DENN, S07:N.MIch%MAvo.v Dept. M, CbJcegOf lUlnolo 



Ding, 



, prolon^ng the of hair for men and wo- 

before tr s too late for froo 16*day test offer. 



SENSATIONAL BOOKS 

OF A CURIOUS NATURE 



Privately Printed, Bare. 
lIlUBtrsted Bocrics, Ooo- 
Utnlng Intimate De« 
Ulls on WHTPPINO, 
SEXUAUA. WOMEN, LOVE and other UNUSUAL SBCHET 
PRACTICES. FREE Illustrated ('etalogue for Sc ittmp. State 
Correct Age, Occupation. FRONCENE COMPANY, 210 Fiftll 
Ave., Suite 1102, Oept. H-66. New Yerfc City. 



When answering advertisements, please mention Maqazinb Rbadbbs* Group 





SANE SEX LIFE— 



Dr. Long's famous masterpiece; a frank and straightforward 
discussion of the Art of Love in Marriage, which gives definite 
and practical advice on the most intimate details of this vitalljr 
important subject, 

A Partial List of Topics Discussed 

Causes for sexual difficulties ; What married people must know ; Wives make 
this common mistake ; Special advice for newlyweds ; Technique of the first 
union ; Instructions for the 4 parts of the marital embrace ; Having children 
when wanted ; Free times, or the natural sterile period ; Overcoming physical 
mismatching ; Correcting mental mismatching ; Fulfillment of courting ; 

Frequency of the love-play ; The per- 
fect love-union ; How to equalize sexual 
desire; Women anesthetic to libi^; Imp 
potence in men ; Should there be marital 
relations daring pregnancy; To what age 
does sexual desire last ; Advice for mar- 
ried couples who must be childless; Chief 
facts of happiness in marriage ; Two 
final instructions in the Art of I/ove. 



GRENPARK COMPANY, 

I>ept« WS-6, 99 Hudson St* 

New York, N. Y. 

OoiUemen: Enclosed herewith is my 
remittance for $2.15 for which please 
tend me prepaid. In plain wrapper, a copy 
of the AUTHOBIZED, UNEXl’tJBOATBD edl- 
flOD of "Sane 8ez Lire/' by Dr. H. W. Lons. 

Name Age 

Addreu 



Write today, wo 
urge you, f<H^ your 
copy (g this Im- 
ponant and valu- 
able work. Mail 
the coupon now. 



**Sane Sex Life** haa been endorsed 
and approved by eminent authoritiet, 
because it teUs the facts all people 
want to know, and in the lanauage 
they can understand and use. Dr. Ar- 
thur F. Payne, prominent physiolo- 
gist, says, *‘It is one of the finest 
books on the subject. It telle the story 
clearly and cleanly. It will prove ttu 
voXuahle not only to those newly mar- 
ried, but also those toho have found 
diMculty in a^usting their married 
reiatidns.** 



GRENPARK COMPANY 



CUy State 

i ) Check here If book it to be sent C. O. 
withta the U. 8. 



U 



Now only $2 



99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND 
MECHANICS is the finest scien- 
tific - technical - mechanical-con- 
structional magazine in the field. 
Up-to-the-minute with news 
flashes of scientific events. Dpzens of con- 
structional articles and many popular experi- 
ments. Ideas from which you can make 
things to sell. 

A HOST OF INTERESTING SUBJECTS COVERED: 
Woodworking — Photography — Magic — Patents and In- 
^ ventions — Book Reviews— 

Metalworking — Chemistry — 
\ Engineering — Microscopy 



•Electrical Experiments 
— Household Helps — 
Shop Hints and other 
subjects. 

Get youp copy 
today t 




ON ALL 
NEWSSTANDSIj 



Over J 60 lUvuitrAtlons 



The Greatest 
SCIENCE FICTION VOLUME 
Ever Published/ 

N BYEB before have eo 
many maiterplecei of 
fantasy been published in 
one volume. Never before 
has suofa Utersry value been 
issued for sudk a ridicu- 
lously low cost 

7 FAMOUS 
NOVILS 

ByH. C. Wells 

lack at the table of con- 
tents: **Tbe Time MaohiRt*'. 
**The Island of Dr. Me- 
reau", **T b e lavtslUe 
Man*% **Tbe War of the 
Werlda'*. ‘The First Mea 
fa the Moen", “The Feed 
ef the Gods", “In the Days 
of the CemeT*. 

Just think! — Seven price- 
less journeys away from the 
humdrum, work-a-day worldl 
Here are stories that remain 
classics as long aa the Eng- 
lish language Is spoken — 
and longer t Each fantastic 
tale is easily worth the 
price of the entire bodr. 
If you have ever read a 

,, cannot deny yourself this volume. 

These novels are more than stories — they are visions Into tbo 
unknown, such as have eomo from the pen of no other literary 
genius. You will forget that you are reading printed pagea 
and revel in the ecstasy of Wells’ vivid word-pictures! 

Seven masterpieces, eeeh with seven times the merit of 
ordinary teleflee-fktitfl stories, ot • sevefith their value! 

DON’T DELAY! 

SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 

97W Hudson stree-t new York 

^SSSaSBBSaSSSSSBSBBBiBBB 




92.75 a copy 

860 PAGES 
Size of book— e>/ 2 * x 9” 
science-fiction story, you 



When answering advertisements, please mention Magazine Readers’ Group 



Learn 

HANDWRITING 

IDENTIFICATION 







You. too. can learn to examine 
and analTze handwriting. Learn to 
jknow the people, frienda and stranerars you meet. Know 
their deepest and moet hidden traits as well as though you 
had known them for years. Earn Money. Be the center 
of interest in any social group. 

Bnutffully inusrsted HamMl Jwt off prow. Malted uy- 
whero in U. 8. or Canada for only 35e. 8«od romlttaoeo 



GRENPARK COMPANY 



Popt W8, 



99 Hudson Street. 



New York, N. Y. 



READ 



PIRATE 

^ STORIES 



Beginning with the July Issue, Pirate 
Stories will be combined with High- 
Seas Adventures, and will be published 
the first of every month, 
beginning May 1st. 

In July Pirate Stories You 
Will Find A Book-length 
Pirate Novel 

by W. R. Van Buskirk 

“The Son of 
Long John Silver” 

In which Lopez Silver, son of the famous 
Long John Silver, struggles fiercely to 
get the buried treasure on “Dead 
Man’s Island.” 

Also Selected Short Stories of the High 
Seas by your Favorite writers, including 
Bill Adams, A. Hyatt Verrill, George 
Allan MoBatt, Frederick D, Hood, 
Samuel Alexander White and 
Charlea Kelly Sinclair. 

Regular Reader’s Department, "The 
Adventure Log” and Continuous 
Prize Contest 

Also “Adventure from the Seven Seas” 
— specially drawn series of thrilling 
episodes at sea 

Always a Book-length Novel 

ON THE NEWSSTANDS BIAT 1st 
15c a copy 



A Baby In Your Home 

Scientists now state that **CompIete unity In Ufe depends on 
eez bannony'’ and that the iMk of it is one greatest caose 

for n nhappy maniagea. Also that every woman '‘has the ca> 
pacity for sex expression^ but too of i* 
enshe is undevelopM or suffering with aren- 
erol fomaladisordsre. which rob her or b«r 
normal desires. During an expertenes ^ 

; more than 35 years specialising In the tr^t- 
, meht of diseases peculiar to womsi^ 1 de- 
i veloped a simple home treatment whSeobas 
brought new hope, health and happiness to 
many thousands. Many who had 6^ child* 
less foryears beeame proud and happy 
Mothers. Husbands have written me the 
moet glowing letters of gratitude and now 
1 want every woman woo is run-down oe 
suffering from female disorders to teaiw 
about this splendid treatment, and how shs 
may use it in the privacy of nee own bena. 

Gri This Knowle^e FREE 

In my two booklels, which wUi be 
sent in plain wrapper, l intinaately di^ 
C09S many important sohie^ relating to 
the female sex that are vitally interesting to every woman. They 
bow you too may eombftt your troubles as thoosanaicrf others have and 
often again enjoy tlie desires and activities of Nature’s most wooder- 
ful creation— a normal. foUy deveioped vigorous woman. 1 will 
send both books postpaid free. Write to^. DfLH.WILLCU 
Suits 528-F. 7tt) and Felix Streets, St. Joseph. Mo. 

Prostate Sufferers 

An enlarged, inflamed or faulty l^ostRts 
Olsnd very oftai causes Lame Beck. Frequent 
Night Bislng, Leg rains. Pelvic Pains. Lost 
Vigor. InsoDuilt. etc. Many ph>aicUng en> 
dorse massage as a safe, effective treatment. 
(See Reference Book of the Medical Sciences, 
Vol. Til. 3rd edition.) Use ’PBOSAOKB.'^ 
a new inveotlon which enables any man to 
massage his Prostate Gland In the privacy ef 
his home. It often brings relief with the first 
treatment and must help or It costs you 
BOthing. No Drugs or Ateotrlcltj. 

WU w. D. SMITH FREE BOOKLET 

INVENTpl _ EXPLAINS TRIAL OFFER. 

Write, MIDWEST PRODUCTS 00.. B-4800. KALAMAZOO. MICH. 





S;&5i?y PENNIES 



we 

PAY 

MORE! 



Will pay up to $53.00 for cortatn Indian 
hoad pennies. Up to $8.00 for uncirou- 
lated lAncoIn pennies if more than 11 
years old. Up to $100.00 for nickeU. 
Other rare coins worth up to $2500.00. 
Send dime for compiete catalog Hating 
the coins we need. NethtiM else to buy. 
Mail 10c tMay. 

REUABLE COIN WMRMET 
700 E. 63rd St.. Dept OL-2, Chicago. 111. 



BIRTH CONTROL 



■7/h’SAFE 

PERIOD 



SEND ONLY 10c 

For valuable book, **Tlia Safe Period: The 
Natural Method of Birth Coatrol.*’ by Dr. 
W. J. Bobiiuon, world*famou8 authority. 
Order at onoe while supply lasts at unusual 
i low price of only 16c. Eugenics Pub. Co., 
Dept. KSl, S17 E. 34Ui St., N. Y. City. 

SEX CONDUCTs“r-Wfr« 

vealed. Sent prepaid oo 

receipt of 25 CENTS, Btampa or Coin. Order at once and get FRBM 
catal^ of bo(^ on the vital subject of SEX and LOVE, 

HOWtn PUB. CO- 1581 West 7tt St, Dept. 0-3, BroaHlyii, I. t 

DAMANCF corresponding club. Why be 
nvnUXnvKt lonely. Join the Greatest Cor- 
responding Club In America. Strictly confidential. 
Particulars Free. 

P. O. Box 54, 31st St, SUu Detroit, Mich. 

Quit IJsing Tobacco! 

Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 

Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

NEWELL PMARMACAL COMPANY 
A30 Clayton Station m. Louis, Me. 
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b Ihria ball'beftrlng roll* 
of oomiHate outfit 56 tbo. 



iRterftftl Mix •vroy 
Gun 8up#llo6 with 
tbo Portable EtootrU 
Sorayer. 



MY SPECIALTY ta fHHns in collections. What do you 
need 7 Send list. Will quote prices. Air Wonder, 
Astounding:, Amasingr, Wonder, and Quarterli^. 
Stamp appreciated. Harry Boosel, 1628 E. 56th, Chi- 
cago. 



WANTED 



MAY 1988 Wonder Stories. Edwin Bruell, 186 8. 
Locust St., Pans, 111. 



WELLWORTH TRADING COMPANY WS*6 

560 W. Washlniton Street. Chieaio, lit. 

Kieloeed you will fiod my remittaaoe of $ fee which 

plesie send me the following: 






8Ut» 



COMPLETE sets, single volumes and odd copies of all 
science-fiction magazines want^. Good prices paid. 
Magazines also exchanged and sold. Weissman, 161 
West 21st St., New York. 



EXCHANGE 



COMPLETE serials of sdenee-iiction novels, havingr 
appeared only in “Argosy,” by authors such as Cum- 
mings, Merritt, Burroughs, etc., available for ex- 
change. I want other scienoe-fictkm magazines. Will 
also sell. Weissman, 161 West 21st St., New York. 



USE THIS SECTION if you have anything that you 
would like to trade for science and fantasy fiction, 
or if you have fantastic literature that you would like 
to exchange for something else. 



When answerinff (idvertisements, please mention Magazine Headers^ Group 



$3.90 mctra for ebuok (4 Jawed, 3 le.) 

65e extra for 5** woodworking **T” root 
LENGTH: 20 in.. WIDTH OF BASE: 4 In.. HEIGHT 
OVERALL: 9 In., WEIGHT: 21 Hm.. SPEED: Twe- 
iteg galley. FINISH; Baked-on GRAY ENAMEL. 
COMPLETC with Compound Slide rest. 

Slide rest baring Swivel base and tool holder. 

I»arge overeized bronze bearings. Accurately planed 
bed, madiined face plate. Hollow Spindle. 5 in. swing. 

Standard Morie tapers: 13 in. between centers. 
^(n>ing weight: 26 lbs. 



COMBiNATlO]! WOOD and HHAL CUHING LATHE 



FOB SALE 



NOTICE: new supply of back numbers of all science- 
ftetion magazines. Fif^ different dates I Only 15c 
each ; ten copies for $1.00, and 20c for postage. Your 
order filled by giving dates and titles you read. Harry 
Weissman. Ml W. 21st St,, New York. 



AMAZING, Science Wonder, Air Wonder, and Wonder 
Stories complete since the first issues of each. Astound- 
ing Stories — scattered issues since 1930. Also Annual 
and Quarterlies. Send want list. E^win Rothouse, c/o 
Odell, 1740 65th Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 



ACTUAL eight by ten inch gloss finished guaranteed 
photograph of an interplanetary rocket ship, with 
crew, taking off. Enclose fifty cents in coin with order. 
Amazing Photo Co., 806 Page Ave., Lyndhurst^ N, J. 



SELLING OUT! Science fiction magazines at lowest 
prices ever offered. Complete s^ or single issues of 
Amazing Stories, Wonder, Astounding, Weird, old 
Argosies, All-Stories, Science and Inventions, etc. 
Also science fiction books. Enclose 8e stamp. Arthur 
Berkowitz, 1876 Grand Concourse, New York, N. Y. 



THE SCIENCE FICTION 
SWAP COLUMN 

A department for the buying, selling, and 
exchanging of fantastic literature. Only 
ads of this nature accepted. Rates 2c per 
word. No discounts. Cash should accom- 
pany all orders. Advertisements to appear 
in the July issue must be received not 
later than May 6th. Send all communica- 
tions to Wonder Stories, Swap Editor, 
99 Hudson St., New York City, N. Y. 



Wellworth Trading Company 

SCO W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 

*tort5b£e SPRAYER OUTFIT 
$ 275 ® 

■ Complate 
FbfMrIy 9oU tOr 968,30 



y lfouat«d 00 baie . - 
•ri. ShippiNf wglghi 
Thli Is tbo ovtflit for all-around 
spraying work wherever current is 
available. Tou can spray paint, 
varnish, duco. enamel, lacquer, In- 
torUcldes, etc., with it. Simply 
Insert plug Into electric socket 
and this oiarv^ous machine la 
ready. 

Outfit equipped complete with 
Internal MU Spray Gun. with 
quart aluminum cup, round or 
fan spray, hi H.P. heavy duty 
motor, llO-vcrft. go-cycle AC. air 
filler. Kellogg Alr-Oooled Com- 
preasor, 16 feet of hose, 

oord and plug. 

Prica of Complete Outfit 
with Gun, $27.50 

Liternal MU Siway Oun alone $7.50 

Filter Tank alone 4.25 

Kellogg Alr-eooled compres- 
sor alone 7.10 

Price of complete outfit with- 
out motor 20.00 




Oa Hr 



tM Canr 



KNOW THYSELF! 

H EU 7(ni tnv» ft poUllM' 
tioo pomlariatoff 
oin« — vrltUm in k oan-scl«a- 
tific aii»«r. Xrerjr artloli 
wU«h ftPPMn ia POPUUUI 
MEDICINE 1« prtpuftd by 
a o a ft iMding lAysiaUa 
. . . ftftah artlelft la ftattoorl- 
UttTft. laatrnetiyft and l>«ift- 
fleiaL U is irritten in • 
BOD-adaotUlc maiKiw. IUm« 
(rations in many eaaat aft- 
ooapany tha artlolaa. 

What Aih YouT 

All Of «• haya loaa mtnof 
aliments whl^ eooitantly 
ann(» and baffle us. POPU- 
LAR MEDICINE ifttft you 
straight through Us many 
articles and through Its 
special dapartmaats: "The 
DlagBostleiM’' and *'Qu«8> 
lions and Ansuws.*' 
POPULAR MEDICINE la 
opposed to Quackery, and 
will aiposa tb«a axptoltft- 
tk>nt: POPULAR MEDI- 
CINE Is oppotad to faka 
aadieal aK>lisoeas. and aar- 
taio patant madletnaa} 
POPULAR MEDICINE is opposad to uialats surgical opara- 
ttOBs: POPULAR MEDICINE is adltad by tha wall-kaowB 
Dr. Darid H. Kallar. and all artlclas appaartng In it ara 
wrlltan axoluslrely mao In tha medical professloo. 

A £rie/i^««time of tha Current ieeuet 

^'Choosing Tour Doctor*’; Sex Bejuvenation in Old Age 
(Illustrated); The World's Largest Baby (Illustrated); Ethlca 
of Oontracaptlon ; Dropsy (Illustmted) ; Sex in Childhood (Illus- 
trated); Six Generations in 100 Yean (Illustrated); Change of 
Life (Illustrated) ; Unusual Growth in Children (Illustrated) ; 
Those Ugly Hairs (Illustrated); The Diagnostician (Illustrated); 
Selected Products: Questions and Answers. 

C1>Ff*YAY AFFPD • For a limited ttma only, you aaft 

artiUAli urrut. popular meoic^ne m > 

reduced rate. Mail remittance in check or money wder. 

8 MONTHS FOR Ol.OO 

POPULAB MBDlCXanS 

97W Hudwm Stmet New York, N. Y. 

Get Your FREE Copies of 

REAL WESTERN 

AND 

DOUBLE ACnON WESTERN 

The two best Western Magazines 

Send 10c to cover moiling and 
handling for both 
or five cents for one 



Winford Pub. Co-rl65W, Franidin St.,N.Y.C. 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Adrartlsmuanta In this section are inserted at tha ooat 
of twelra cents per word for each insertion — name. 
Initials and addreu each count as one word. Cash should 
aoGompany all dasslfled adTertisemanti unleae placed toy 
a recognized adrertislng agency. No less than tao words 
are aceepted. Adrertlsing for the July. 193$. issue 
should ba received not later than May 5th. 



STAMPS 



FREE>>5 VALUABLE FRENCH OR PORTUGUESE COLONY 
^mpt wltti ea^ peckat of 185 difftfont foreign stamps (no 
11.8.). Many excellent values. Send 20c in coin or atampa. 
%otoact A. Nustbaum. 2300 Ocean Avenue. Brooklyn. N. 7. 



A’ 



NATOMICAL 
MANUAL 

The Living Body — ^Male and Female 

The Only Piqmlar-Priced Anatomical 
Atlas Published 

Only $2.00 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OF SEC- 
TIONAL ANATOMICAL CHARTS 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS PREPARED 
BY MEDICAL EXPERTS. 

TMa iMw toeak thews tha hunan toady 
with fttah aspaat af Its struotura H 
aepafftta aaaUena; tim axatt peeltlw af 
ail or fans, avary toeaa. musela, vain, 
artery, ate. 




LIST OF PLATES 
Nttda Adult FamaSa. NiMa Adult 
Mata. Narvaus Syatam of Fftmaia, 
Stoalatal Systam. Moseular Systam 
(Pastwiar)* Muaettlar Systam (Aa- 
tariar), Vaseuiar Systam. Ratgl- 
ratary Systam. Dltaatlve S^tsm. 
Male Gaaltal Orga* In Data . 
Famafa Gaaltal Orgaa l« Oetall. 
Creas-Saatiau of Pragatat famafa 
Bady with Child. 



Thus far. plates tush as those p^ 
aented here have been ta high In prieo 
aa to ba laaeeassfble to the P^te> 
Our plan in produeing theea charts la 
to nMta them avaliabla ta every adult 

^^^a'book Is 14 Inches high and BYs 
Inehes wide, aentains tweivs full-f^ 
eelor plates and twelve text pages IIIvm 
trated with fifty phatograpba «»d 
Swings, made from actual Pheto- 

R raphe, aad all orgaas and parts al tha 
uman hody^mala and femala--ara 
BciuBi nararai colors, shown In great detail In natural colara. 
Oppaeita eaeh papa, an explanatory i!*%l 

trated with photographs «nd drawlirgs ta aim ia detail m 
dlffareat orguii and other featurM af^tto haa^an body. 1^ 
book la raeommendad for nurses, art sMopts. far Ifwy®'’* ^ 
uta In litigations, leaturers, physical eutturists, hospitals, sanl- 
tvluflis. tohools, colleges, gymnasiams. Ufa tnsuranaft eecapaniokr 
amployaas’ baalth departments, ata. 

Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

GRENPARK COMPANY. Oe|R. WS.C 
M HMlim StTMt. N«w V€Tk. N. Y. 

G«iUm.n:— EscloHd find $2.00 (Fonixa wd Cu»<U rai^ 
^ InUnnttiiiul moM, ord.r) In (uU pwmoit to * tost v 
UM ANATOmCAli MANUAIi, U Dm r»r <em. 

XUBO 

Addmi 

CttT St.tB 



SEXOLOGY 



ncmu mA,akA.xiKM or bmjl mcimtiom 

SMZOLOGY, fwamoft oducatioaal aor magailaa. U wrtfflM 
in aiisplft language and can be resd by every nembw of toa 
family, it is instructive. enUghteoing — not a risaua boos>- 
coBtalBs no offesuive matter. ^ 

Contains 25 important artidas on Sea Bdaaoa. 88 pages. wlA 
attractive two-color oorer. Hare are a few of tbe more Importaw 

UrJor^’ftt Women's Cfething (IlluBtrated) ; Sox PrebJema af 
Widowhood; What Is Swollen Testieler 
(Illustrated); Masturbatioa in Wemea; 

Sex Pramiseuity in the South Seas 
(liUistratftd); Signs of Piwgatwey (Part 
O (inuatrated); Sex Pretoleau of Young 
Htisbaadt; Sex Ufe ia Anolent Ram 



(Part O {Illustrated); Difficulty la 
Uriiiatiaa (Part II) (Illustrated); Sex 
Edftoattftft in the Movies (Part II); 
OMStlons and Answars. 

SEXOLOGY 

B7W Hudftoa St- Now Tark, R T. 



Got a copy of 
SEXOLOGY on 
any no wtctand. «r. 
R yftpr tUaler can- 
not supply yen- 
sand 25c cash ar 
: stamps for curraat 



When answering advertisemente, please mention Magazinb Rbadbbs’ Grout 







WORTH OF "BEST SELLERS 

NOW 
ONLY 



H*r« are the 5 books you’ve always wanted to buy packed with life, 
love, romance, heart-throbs, and passion. The 5 books acclaimed by critics 
everywhere ... so sensational in theme the public made them “best sellers" 
overnight at $2 and $2.50 each. Now you get alt five for only 96c (plus 
postage). Truly, the book opportunity of a-lifetimel Don*t delay t 




GEORGIE MAY' 

What happens to girls who live in the glamorous 
"segregated" districts of a big city? What bap* 
pent to men who thirst for these haunts of wine, 
women and tong? Read Maxwell Bodenheim’s 
sensational and daring exposd of the life and 
loves of a street*walker . .. of lurid passions in 
gin-soaked hell-dives. An over-night sensation 
in its original $2 edition, and banned in many 
cities. "Georgie May" wilt be your most thrilling 
contact with a life of which you know so little! 
Uncensored— not a single word left out. <63,000 
words.) 

PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

Big business men “on the make**— the "inaide" of 
what really goes on behind the frosted ^lass 
doors of the boss’s office. High drama, intrigue, 
and romance in this exciting story of a modem 

f irl who knew what she wanted— yet stopped for 
ove. Against the exciting background of a 
modern business office, with its rush and clatter, 
is unfolded the drama of “Private Secretary." 
Whom does she choose— big business executive, 
play boy, or ???? Now you can read the exciting 
answer in this frank book that was originally 
published at $2.50. Complete and unexpurgated 
(94,000 words). 

DESERT OF LOVE. ’SSISSS 

Onljr I great French author could write so pone- 
trating a novel of passion ... of a dissolute father 
who tries to dissuade his son from following in 
bis footsteps— only to find the apple no sounder 
than the core- when they both become enmeshed 
with the same cocotte. From the sin palaces of 
Montmartre to the silken boudoirs of the Champs 
de Blysee, you follow the profligate path of 
their numerous affairs. Shocking in its revela- 
tions! Orijpnally published in Paris under the 
title "Le Desert de I’Amour,” and sold in this 
country at $2.50, it comes to you faithfully trans- 
lated and exact/y as origin^ly written. (53,000 
words.) 



FIVE SISTERS 

The breath-taking novel of five sisters who 
break the shackles of convention and restraint 
to fulfill their romantic destinies on the Rivieral 
Fierce in their devotions and antagonisms, tor- 
tured by jealousy, their adventures in love makes 
this one of the moat enthralling books you have 
ever read! No wonder its daring revelations 
shocked London, as well as America. Every word 
just as originally published in its $2.50 edition. 
(56,000 words.) 

SHOW GIRL 

The spicy story of Dixie Dugan— “the hottest 
little wench that ever shook a scanty at a tired 
business man.'* Written by the man who knows 
every bright light and dark corner on Broadway. 
Harry Hansen, one of America's leading critics, 
sums this book up when he says: “I'm going to 
call it a ‘Wow’ and let it go at that." At $2 “Show 
Girl” sold like “hot cakes"-no wonder we rave 
about our ability to include it in this greatest of 
book bargain offers! (51,000 words.) 




HOW CAN WE DO IT? 

That's the first question people ask when they see 
these five novels— in five separate and attractive bind- 
ings— handsomely printed on 6^ by 9^ inch pages, in 
full size, clear legible type. 

Mass production is the answer ! Where others print in 
the thousands we print in the millions. Where othet* 
publishers lose fortunes on "unknowns” we print only 
those books which the public has already made suc- 
cesses at much higher prices. Under this daring new 
plan you can't lose I 

YOU TAKE NO CHANCES! 

Wbea yoo buy novvia that wer* ao aeoMUonal in tbemv that ilwy 
bacam* “baat aallan" over-night at |2 and |2J0 aach— and now get 
all firm book* for only 9S/, yog take no chances: for yon'ra buying 
pro rod auoeesaea/ And when you have the privilege of returning 
the books within 3 days and getting year money back, yoa're not 
risking otm penny! Bocaosa this offer is so revolutioniuy, we ax- 
pact the demand to qaidety exhaust the supply. That's wi^ we sug- 
gest— to avoid delay— act today! Send no money— just the eooponl 

SEND NO MONEY WITH COUPON 



90LD MIOAL BOOKS, INC., Department 33 
918 Broadway, Naw York City 

Plaaae send jna tha fiva bast selling, separptely bound novels, d*> 
scribed in this annoaiKeinent. When the packsge arrives, I will pay 
the poetmsn 9Sf plus a f*w cents postage. If I am not aatiiAed, the 
books are to be returned within 3 days and my atooey refunded. 

NAME 



CITY STATE. 

NOn— If you think you atay be out when the pootmwi ^pl^ 
cocloae $1 with this coupon and we win pay aU delivery charges. 
(Orders osoi^ of U. &— in advmiM) 



FIVE FULL LENGTH NOVELS-NOT A WORD LEFT OUT! 










....thafs alii 
needtoPROVE 
lean nudte Ymt^ 
aNEWMAN/1 



N OTI 

other Physi- 
cal Instruc- 
tor in the 
World has 
ever DARED 
make such 
an offer! 



Holder of the title: 

“The World’s Most Perfectly 
Developed Man.** 

Won in open competition in the only Nation- 
al and International contests held 
during the past 15 years 

O NE week! That's all the time I neecl. 

In 7 days I’ll PROVE that I can make 
you over into a new man of vitality and 

power. 

rn do for you exactly what I did for myself. 

I was once a 97-pound weakling. I was sickly, 
only half alive. I had a flabby, namby-pamby 
body. 

How I changed myself from this “below average” 
physique into the man who won — against all comere 
-the title of “World’s Most Perfectly Developed 
Man” is an absorbing story. It is told in my book. 

“Everlastin|: Health and Strength,” which I will send you abso- 
lutely free if you fill in and mail the coupon below. 

It'S Easy MY WAY 

Big claims mean nothing! That is why I offer you more than 
promises. That h why I offer you a 7 days’ trial of my famous 
method, Dyna-mic-Tension. That lets you see for yourself that 1 
back, up every promise I make. That PROVES beyond a flicker 
of a doubt that I can and will turn you, too. into a vital, power- 
ful NEW MAN. 

Thousands of fellows all over the world have used my method 
— and now you can, too. Like them, you can put on firm layers 
of muscle where you need them most, tone up your whole system, 
banish c4>nstipation. poor digestion, bad breath, pimples and 
other conditions that rob you of the good things and good times 
of life, and get the “drive” that’ll take you to the top of the ladder. 

I’ve Got NO USE for Apparatus 

I haven’t any use for tricky weights or pulleys and machines 
that may strain your heart and other vita! organs. There’s noth- 
ing unnatural or artificial ‘ about this method 
of mine. And I don’t dose you or doctor you. 

Dynamic-Tension is all I need, it’s the natural, 
tested method for developing real men inside 
and out. It distributes added pounds of power- 
ful muscles over .your body, gets rid of ail- 
ments and surplus fat, and gives you the 
vitality, strength and pep that win you the ad- 
miration of every woman and the respect of 
any man. 



CHARLES ATLAS. Dept. 1466 
115 East 23rd Street, New York City. 

I want proof that Dynamic-Tension will 
make a New Man of me — give me a healthy, 
husky body and big muscle development. Send 
• free book, “Everlasting Health and Strength.” 

.\AMK 

(Please print op write plainly) 









FREE BOOK 



Gamble a stamp today. 
Mail eoupon for freecopyef 
my new book, “Everlasting 
Health and Strength.” It 
shows you from actual pho- 
tos how I have developed 
my pupils to my own per- 
fectly balanced propor- 
tions. Where shall I send 
your copy? Jot your name 
and address down on the 
coupon. Mail it today to 
me personally. 



Send 



for YOUR Copy 
of My FREE 
BOOK 



(ITY STATE 

^ 1935 C A. Ltd. 



Don’t be held back by a be- 
low-par body ! Now you can 
easily and quickly, make this new man of yourself ! Do what 
my thousands of other pupils did — send for a free cop>* of 
my illustrated book. “Everlasting Health and Strenfirth.’’ 
Learn how I built myself up from a we-^lc, no-muscle, al- 
ways-tired “runt” to winner of the title, ' The World's Most 
Perfectly Developed Man.” Gamble a stamp to mail my 
coupon — to learn how YOU can win the biggest prize in life 
— a handsome, healthy, husky body. Address CHARLES 
■ ATLAS. Dept. 1466, 115 East 23rd St., New York Cityk 





A FAMOUS lUOGI 
SAYS THAT MOST 
DtVOIICES ARE CAUSED 
lY sex lONORANCei 
Normal. )ex«auitcd 
youag people are torn 
apart because (bey lack 



arfrffMi 



TODAY 



Banish Fear 
Prevent Disease 
End Self Denial 



Stop Worryinq 
Conquer Ignorance 
Overcome Shame 



iDodescy! At last a taoi* 
“ ous docfiw has told a/t the secrets of 

idling about cbe*'bus^. do veiled 



•ex io frank, daring language. No prudish 
likaiiog about the bush, do veiled ' 

^t TRUTO, blazing through 576 pages 



hints. 



of stntghtfomard tacts. 

Love is the most mMgmiJuent tat^cy in 
she world . • . know how to hold ^ur 
loved one . . . don’t glean half-truths from 
•aieliable soutces. Nowyoa can know bow 
tod igaoran€t..*fetr.««aod self deoikll 

MORE THAN 100 VIVID PICTURES 

^ The 106 illustrations leave nothing to 
ehe ImaginacioD « . . know bow to Over* 
come physical mismating . « . know what 
<0 do 00 your wedding night to avoid the 



torturing results of ignorance. 
f/li ^ ‘ _ 

„ " _ _ ‘ you 

^ve wanted to know about your sex life, 



Bvtrythinz pertaining to sex is diKussed 
in daring language. All the things 



WHAT EVERy~MAN SHOULD KNOW 

The S«»«al Einbroc* Hew to Resale Vlrlthy . 
Secret! el the Honevmeee Scxuol StarvoUen 
Mlctokei of EorlyMerrUite Olondc oed Sex Inttinct 
HenoMXttofitv To Ootn Greeter Delltht 

Venereal DiMotee The Truth Ahevt Abuse 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW 

of Perfect Metlnf Hew to Attract and Held 
What to Allew a -Lever Men 

lode Sexeol Slavery of Wenen 

Intinate FemlRlne HyfleM EMondolt of Happy 
PrecUtutlen Marrieye 

llrth Contcol Chart The Sex Ortoai 

HOMOSIXUAllTY...StX ARNOtMALITIES 
Do you know about the astounding wocld 
of '*half sexes"? They crave the companion* 
ship of their own sex. ..their practices are 
unbelievable to the normal mind. ' — 
should understand them. 

Money back at once il you ore not satisficdl 
A7A DARING PAGES 



information about which other books only 
vagoely hint, is yours at last. 

Some will be offended by the amazing 
frankness of this book and tu vivid illus* 
tradons, but the world has no. longer any 
use for prudery and false modesty. 



foND NO MONEY • • • MAIL- COUPON 



PIONEER PUBLISHING 

“t 0«pt. fi91, t270 Sixth Av«„ NewYetk, N.Y. 

- Pleu. Mnd me, "Sex Harmony end Eoffenics" In plafQ 
~ ' P^y postman S2.9S (pius postage) on 

completely satianed. 1 can return 



If 1 am not < 



he b<«k and the entire purchase ni 

-•■-‘ely. Alio send me FRBG 

"Why ffirtn CcDtrolt" 



n s vati (Cku.M 

be refunded 
Of CHARGS, your 



Don’t be a tlave to Ignorance and ftiA' 
Bnjoy the rapturous delights Of the p 0 ^ 
feet physical love! 

Lost love e . . scandal . . . divorce * • • can 
often be prevented by knowledge* Only 
the ignorant pay the awful btnaUiti of 
wrong sex practices. Read the ^ts, clearly. 
Startlingly told . . . study these illustrt^ 
cions and grope in darkness no loogef. 

You want to know . . . and you sbiald 
Iwow evtfjtbing about sex. Sex is no longer 
a sin ... a mystery . . . ic'is your greatest 
power for happiness. You owe it to yourself 
.. . to the one you love, to tear aside the cur> 
tain of hypocrisy and learn the naktd iruthi 

"yetVoa ATTRACT THE OPPOSITE SEXi 

Know b^w ta tnjoy the thrilling expcrl* 
ences that are your birthright « « » know 
how to attract the opposite sex . . . bow 
to hold love. 

There is no longer My need to pay the 
awful ^‘ce for one moment of bliss. Raaa 
(he scientiffc pachologica] facts told so 
bravely by Dr. Rubin. The chapters on 
venereal disease aye alope worth the price 
of the book. , 

IS SEX IGNORANCE 
DRIVING THE ONE YOU 
LOVE INTO THE ARMS 
OF another? 

. Let ** Sex Hxrmoay 
teach you how easy it is 
(o wta and bold your 
toved onel 



; BOOK NOT SOLD TO MINORS 



NEW BOOK 
"WHY BIRTH CONTROIT'* 

'l^is Startling book discusses 
* birth control io ao eotirely 
new way — Tells you oiaox 
things about a much discussed 
subiecr. “Why Birch Contror* 
—will be a rcvelaciofl to you— 
Seat free to all those who ordaf 
Sex Harmony aod fugeoics'* 
at the reduced price $2.98. 
PIONEER publishing COl' 
Radio Citr - 

t $70 SixG Ave.. New York. Kt, 
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